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| Make the home a pleasant, cheerful place. 


| teal food to keep the body strong. Fruit 


| “tow a family of gigantic blacksmiths, all 


“AS young at fifty as I did at thirty. 


; There 18 one point, however, in connec- 


‘fation, says Hon. D. R. Waters, of Mich- 


‘Always found it difficult to get them in the 
| Stound much before the first of May. 


Marler than May Ist. 


iS promise 
til July or August. Then the usual sum- 


“*0 to six weeks no rain falls, the sun is 
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The Tobacco Heart. 
i 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

‘at the lakeside, where I spent a short 
vacation this summer, I met a man who 
was troubled with his heart. He had pains 
gcross his chest over the heart, he suffered 
from palpitation, and in other ways was 
made to feel there was something wrong 
with this vital organ. This man, who was 
g5 years of age, had been an inveterate 
gnoker for many years, having a cigar in 
pis mouth almost constantly. The first 
thing he did on rising in the morning was 
tp smoke a strong cigar. This is some- 
thing that few men can do. Most smokers 
can enjoy a good cigar after a hearty meal, 
put to smoke one before breakfast is un- 
ysual When the stomach contains food 
any form of poison can be taken with less 
jnjury than if taken on an empty stomach. 
Ths man was finally so alarmed at his con- 
dition that he was induced to offer himself 
for examination to an eminent physician 
who was stopping at the hotel on his sum- 
mer vacation. This physician notified the 
gmoker that he had the “tobacco heart,” 
and that he must stop smoking immediate- 
ly if he would preserve his life. The man 
had tried to stop smoking before, but 
when his wife saw how he suffered head- 
ache as the result, and seemed so utterly 
miserable in other ways, she ran to the 
drug store and purchased a box of cigars, 
and returning with them to her husband 
said, “Go on and smoke, Ed, if you can 
get so much comfort in that way. I would 
be glad to have you stop smoking, but 
since I see you cannot without so much 
suffering, | forego my wishes.” Not every 
one is attacked with a headache when he 
attempts to stop smoking; the writer, who 
las been a mild smoker for some years, 
stopped smoking for eighteen months with- 
out any difficulty whatever. There was 
no headache, no pain anywhere, and no 
particular longing or hungering after to- 
bacco. The writer’s opinion is, that most 
smokers can stop smoking if they desire 
to do so, that is, if they have the will- 
power necessary to give up something that 
they enjoy. Of course they have the habit 
of smoking after meals and at such times 
feel the force of habit in enjoying a cigar. 
But that smokers and even drinkers have 
an uncontrollable thirst or hungering may 
be doubted. Most drinkers can stop drink- 
ing if they desire to do so. 
This man with the tobacco heart stopped 
smoking, and I imagined I could see a 
great change in his personal appearence 


within a week. Wag: ho was smokin 
‘We Vad Secierrt Phe drees, ee 
eyes had a flabby look and his face was 
somewhat flushed. After he stopped 
smoking he looked more inviting, both in 
his dress and physical appearance. His eye 
was brighter, the color of his face was 
toned down, and he looked in better health. 
lasked him how he was getting along. He 
ssid he was feeling splendidly. He said 
he had no great craving after tobacco and 
was enjoying himself much better than 
when he smoked. One trouble in smoking 
is that most smokers smoke to excess. 
There seems to be no stopping point. Ex- 
cessive smoking is certainly injurious and 
sometimes fatal. If you are a smoker and 
your heart is at all affected, stop smoking 
quickly. , 


Patti’s Rules of Health. 








Health is valuable to this famous singer, 
since she has been paid $5,000 per hour 
for singing. She has been compelled to 
study health and the secret of remaining 
young. Some one has interviewed Patti 
aad from the lengthy article Green’s 
Fruit Grower has condensed the following: 
It is natural to be healthy. Disease is 
Punishment for some indiscretion or ex- 
cess. Every time we are ill we squander 
& portion of our youth, the capital of life. 
Don’t let yourself become ill. Live reg- 
larly, simply and frugally. Sleep eight 
hours daily. Ventilate sleeping rooms. 
Few know what ventilation means. When 
my voice was the only thing I had on 
earth, I slept with my windows widé 
open, summer and winter, and never 
caught cold by so doing. Do not allow 
ocial obligations to interfere with the sim- 
Dlicity of your life. Complicated living 
breeds worriment and worry is the main 
femy of youth, health and happiness. 


Live within your means. Drink nothing 
ut water or milk. You cannot drink too 
much water. Live in holy fear of medi- 
Cine and alcoholic drinks. It takes little 


ls by far the best and cheapest food. I 


'€ men, who have for over thirty years 
faten nothing but milk, dried figs and 
huts. Health is youth, disease is old age. 
osing the hair, stiffening of the joints, 
Winkling of the skin are diseases. I feel 





_ Fall the Best Time to Plant. 





tion With planting an orchard, that I wish 
raise and leave for your further consid-: 


an, in Allegan Gazette. I allude to the 
_ of Planting a fruit tree. I do not 
i. small fruits or vines, but trees only. 

lave always planted my trees in th» 
‘ting, as early as possible, but I hava 


If 
og trees are secured in the Previous fall, t 
ih they always should be, for spring plant- 
“"g, they usually can not be planted much 
] At that time the 
fround is moist, the sun warm, and, if 
, ots are healthy, the tree soon makes 
) Start and the planter rejoices over the 
ise. of the starting buds and leaves, 
continues most hopefully 
* drought of Michigan sets in. From 
| orching hot and the winds withering. In 
oe bear aged ios cultivation, and 
, Watering, the promising youn 
foes and dies. i de eel oe 
— time for its roots to get a good hold 
® the moist soil in the lower depths, and 
tender rootlets near the surface can 
“ endure the penetrating heat without 


no ’easion for you’ all to look at Brudder 


hat around, in no such auspicious manner, 
for in the fust place Brudder Slewfoot 
ain't dat kind of a man, and in the second 
place I.done watched him like a hawk all 
de time muhself. 
all dat wus flung in, and I dess wants to 
say dat in my humble opinion, instead ob 
contributin’ accawdin’ to yo’ means yo’ all 
contributed accawdin’ to yo’ meanness. De 
choir wil) now favor us wid deir reg’lar 
melodiousness.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


Gutta Percha and Ocean Cables. 


gutta percha being indespensable “to sub- 
marine cables, the tree which yields the 
precious milky gum from which gutta 
percha is made has become an object of 
very great international interest. 
cial concerns as well as governments them-. 
selves have in the past few years been 
giving very close attention to the gutta 
percha problem. Tropical 
been ransacked for the tree or for one 
so nearly akin to it that a cable-covering 
product may be had from it and there 
are various attempts at>creating planta- 


heretofore it has not grown. 
ransacking has resulted in failure and the 
plantations have not yet gotten beyond the’ 
experimental stage. 


but see that the world is necessarily better. 
For now, when I meet a man ‘smoking, I 
can almost always direct his attention to 
a building of at least twenty. stories high, 
reminding him that he might. own this had 
; he sayed all the money he ‘has spent for 
The fact is, it has not | tobacco. 4 


fare against sin, buildings having even as 
many as six stories were few. 
~. Of course all this 


older trees. The tree of one year’s growth 
flourishes in the heat under which the 
younger one dies. 
Now, as I have remarked before, I have 
always planted in the spring up to this 
time, but this year I am going to plant in 
the fall. I have a theory that for Michi- 
gan that is the best time to plant. The 
investment for trees, even for spring plant- 
ing, should be made the fall before, so there 
is nothing saved there by spring planting. 
The trees delivered in the fall for spring 
planting: have to be unpacked and care- 
fully heeled in, so that in this way a good 
deal of extra labor has to be given them, 
almost as much as it would take to plant 
them in orchard ground. Then, again, the 
planter is less hurried by work in the fall 
than in the spring. Now, the point is this: 
the tree planted in the fall is ready to 
grow with the first rains and the first 
warmth of spring, the ground is all settled 
around its roots, and it is ready to start in 
growth a full month before the spring- 
planted tree, and that month prepares it 
to resist the killing drought of midsummer. 
In thus planting I would not prune the tree 
until it started in the spring. 
I know there are objections to fall plant- 
ing, and I am not pretending that I am 
contending for it with the approval of defi- 
nite knowledge. I am ‘speaking from 
theory. I submit the matter to you as a 
mooted question to be decided in the light 
of your experience. : 
I do not mention this usual drought in 
the midsummer of Western Michigan as 
something that is a drawback to fruit- 
rowing. At least I have not found it such 
in growing peaches, plums, apples, and 
grapes; nor, indeed, have I found it so 
with red raspberries on a good, sandy 
loam, the subsoil of which was clay. My 
best peaches in every respect are produced 
in years when we have that drought. They 
are of better flavor, higher color, and fully 
as large in years when we have drought 
than in other years when the rains are 
frequent. I find that by keeping the culti- 
vator going in a dry time a fine dust mulch 
is produced that conserves the moisture 
rising from below the surface, and the 
fruit matures perfectly. 





Use of Gypsum or Land Plaster. 





Prof. I. P. Roberts, of Cornell, gives his 
practice as follows, says Rural New 
Yorker: “We have used gypsum or land 
plaster in our stables for many years. 
About two tons suffice for the winter for 
twenty cows. The stables are first cleaned 
and swept, for if a good deal of moisture 
is left in the gutters it will require rather 
more gypsum than we use. It is always 
sprinkled wherever the stable floors are 
damp from coming in cyntact with either 
solid or liquid droppings. ‘There is no 
doubt in _m @-hut 3.0 
“only aaehihe tn pea e, but. thor- 
oughly vsefal a@hd beneficiaf in prac- 
tice. In order to be available gyp- 
sum requires large quantities of ‘moistufe, 
and the liquids do:not furnish more than 
is necessary to make available even the 
small quantity which I have recommended. 
I may say, however, that our stable floors 
are smooth, being paved, except where the 
cattle stand, with hard-burned bricks well 
laid. They were some that were nét hard 
enough for paving in the city, and -were 
procured at a. reasonable price. Of all the 
flooring I have tried these bricks appear 
to be the best. They are clean and tidy, are 
easily swept and do not appear to dampen 
the stable like cement floors. I have no 
means of knowing, but I imagine the ex- 
pense*of such a floor is a littie more than 
an asphalt or grout floor. However, this 
has worked so satisfactorily that I cannot 
but recommend this method of cow floor 
where one wants neatness, durability and 
comparative freedom from dampness. If 
wooden gutters more plaster than we use 
would probably be necessary. 





Sarcasm from the Pulpit. 





“Bruddren and sistahs,” sternly said 
good old Parson Woolimon, after the col- 
lection had been taken up upon a recent 
Sabbath morning, “before the hat was 
done parsed I expounded the request dat 
de congregation contribute accawdin’ to 
der means, and I sho expected dat yo’ all 
would chip in magnanimously. Buttnow 
upon examinin’ de collection, I finds that 
de concocted amount contributed by de 
whole entire posse ob yo’ am only the sig- 
nificant and pussilanimous sum of sixty- 
free cents. And at dis junction dar ain’t 


Slewfoot, who done circumambulated -de 


No, sixty-free cents was 








A writer in the New York Sun says that 


Commer- 


forests have 


ions of the original tree in regions where 
The forest 





Better. 





Yet when I reflect a moment I cannot 


Fifty years ago, when I began my war- 











But it is different. with the 
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flavor when well thinned. or.well ripened, 
clinging to’ the. pit. 


rious sources, amongst others from some 
of the original trees sent out as Abundance 
by Lovett. 
ripening, the period ranging over a week 
or. ten. days, but they all seem to be in- 
distinguishable. ; 
were ripe on the 5th and 6th of August. 
Some trees, however, produce an inferior 
grade of fruit, but I cannot distinguish 
that this small fruit is a different variety. 
This small-fruite’ type of , Abundance is. 
the one which I distinguished in-our Bul- 
letin 62 as the Babeock. When the Abun- 
dance is well thinned, it is certainly an ex- 
cellent plum and. one which most people 
delight to eat. 
bear, and in that case it is very liable to 
the fruit-rot. fungus. 
dance has been less injured with this 
fungus than the Lombard. The light pink- 
red color of the Abundance will clearly 
distinguish the variety from all other Jap- 
anese plums which we have fruited. The 


Report on Japanese Plums by 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 





This report, being Bulletin 175, is the 
latest estimate of the opinions of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey on these valuable new fruits. 
In a note, Prof. I, P. Roberts says that 
the Japan plums have come to stay. The 
merits of the older varieties are now fairly 
well known. Prof. Bailey then goes on to 
say that during the past season the crop 
of Japan plums has been large and ex- 
cellent. _He is still convinced that the 
Japan plums are a very important addition 
to our orchard fruits. Their particular 
merits are great productiveness, adaptation 
to a wide range of territory, beauty, earli- 
hess, comparative freedom from disease 
and insects, and long keeping qualities of 
fruit. They are less seriously attacked by 
insects and fungi than other varieties. 
Then follow descriptions of many varie- 
ties. In the following pages we reprint 
these descriptions nearly in full: 


THE HALE JAPAN PLUM. 


Fruit medium to large, globular or some- 
what globular-oblong, not pointed, the su- 
ture usually distinctly marked; color deep 
yellow or orange, thinly overlaid with mot- 
tled and speckled red giving the appear- 
ance of a yellow-red fruit, bearing a thin 
bloom and having many yellow specks; 
flesh soft and juicy, yellow, cling, of good 
quality, but the skin sour; ripened with 
us this year on the 24th of August. The 
fruit has a very slender stem. The tree 
is a moderately spreading grower, being 
intermediate in habit between the George- 
son and Abundance. The fruit is of good 
quality, but for the last two seasons it 
has failed to color well and has dropped 
prematurely. The trees have not been 
very productive, although they have borne 
for three consecutive years. 

Note—At Green’s fruit farm this plum 
is of good size, fine yellow coior, good 
quality. Holds fast to the tree.—C. A. 
Green. é 


THE WICKSON JAPAN PLUM. 


Fruit very large, tapering from toward 
the base, and long heart-shaped with a 
deep, strong suture; color usually a deep 
maroon red, but sometimes tending to yel- 
lowish red; flesh very firm and meaty, dull 
yellow, rich but with an aromatic almond- 
like flavor, cling, the pit small. ‘The tree 
is a very.narrow, upright grower with nar- 
row, yellowish green leaves. The fruit is 
borne far down on the old wood and not 
in clusters. Although it is said by Mr. 
Burbank that this plum was grown from 
Burbank seed fertiliasd by, Kelsey pollen, 
I believe that it has Simonii blood. The 
chatacter of the foliage and bloom, the 
habit of the tree and its method of Bete 

t : “ Pe ome a - 
; all point to : coo : as one ‘of ue 
‘parents. . The tree fs perfectly hardy with 
us: It impresses us as being a shy bearer, 
‘although. our trees ‘are not yet. of sufficient 
age to enable us to have tested this point. 
It certainly does not come into full bear- 
ing as early as other varieties of Japanese 
plums. From its habit of bearing far down 
on the old wood and the comparatively 
small’ amount of wood surface which it 
makes, it promises not to be a very pro- 
lifie variety. Prunus Simonii itself has 
been a shy bearer with us, except one year 
when the trees bore exceedingly full and 
the branches needed to be propped. It is 
possiblé, therefore, that when the Wick- 
son trees armive at a greater age, they may- 
bear full crops. Most of our Wickson 
fruits—of which we had few—were ripe 
on the 8th of September. 


RED JUNE JAPAN PLUM. 
Nagate no, Botankyo. 


Medium to large in size, cordate-oblong 
and distinctly pointed, with a very strong 
suture, often Jop-sided; color deep. ver- 
milion red, with a thick and handsome 
bloom; flesh light yellow or yellowish 
white, cling or partially chng, firm and 
moderately juicy, slightly acia to sweetish, 
of good quality, though not very rich, the 
skin slightly sour.. We still believe that 
the Red June is one of the very best of 
the Japanese ‘plums, because it is very 
handsome and productive. It ordinarily 
needs heavy thinning to bring it to per- 
fection. It varies considerably in season 
of ripening. This year the earliest fruits 
were ready for eating on July 30th and for 
marketing three or four days before that 
time. At the time that the Red June was 
coming into condition for eating, the Kerr 
was in a similar condition, Earliest of All 
and Lutts were all gone, Georgeson 
showed no sign of coloring, and the Abun- 
dance on some of. the earlier trees was 
beginning to turn red. The Red June and 
Kerr are practically of the same season, 
although the Kerr begins to fall from the 
tree a few days before the Red June is 
ripe. The Red June is a bushy-topped, 
upright grower, with yellowish green fo- 
liage and reddish brown twigs. It is a 
well marked type. We are fruiting it on 
both peach and Lombard stocks. 


ABUNDANCE. 7 
Yellow-Fleshed Botan, 


Fruit medium size or ~srying to nearly 
large when vigorously thinned, round- 
oblong with a distinct point, the suture 
usually more.or less prominent; color pink- 
coppery-red, marked with many minute 
dots and a‘thin bloom; flesh firm but juicy, 
sweet, with no trace of mawkish or almond 





The Abundance is a 
variable plum. We have stock from va- 


The trees vary in time of 


This year the first fruits 


Its great fault is to over- 
With us the Abun- 






y from Zag-a-zig Junction, on the railway. 


the historical times of Egypt, and is con- 
temporary with the Pyramids, the oldest 


ple stands in the middle of the city, and 
is visible on all sides as one walks round 
it; for, as the city has been raised up by 
an embankment, while the temple has been 
left untouched in its original condition, you 
look down upon it wherever you are. 
low wall runs round the inclosure, having 
figures engraved upon it, and inside there 
is a grove of beautiful tall trees growing 
round the shrine, which contains the image 
of the goddess.” 
dess herself he says: 
the Egyptians is the same as the Artemis 
of the Greeks.” 
the Artemis of the Greeks is generally said 
to be the same as the Diana of the Ro- 
mans, a goddess of light, representing the 
moon. f 


connected with the cat on the one hand 
and the moon on the other.’ So it is quito 
feasible that puss; when she figures as a 
symbol in the Egptian worship, represents 
something in the domain of astronomy and 
the calendar. Ovid calls the cat the sister | © 
of the moon, and says that Pasht took the | 
form of a cat to avoid Typhon. “Accord- | 


foliage. I believe that the Abundance is 
the best single variety of Japanese plum. 


BURBANK. 


Fruit medium in size, becoming large 
upon vigorous and_ well-thinned trees, 
round-oblong to oblong, the point not welt 
marked and the suture usually somewhat 
prominent; color orange-yellow overlaid 
with splashes, streaks and dots of red, giv- 
ing a more or less marble appearance, but 
becoming more or less uniformly dense red 
on the cheek; flesh firm and meaty, yellow, 
sweet and rich, cling, the skin not sour 
nor unusually tough. The Burbank ripened 
very unevenly with us this year, some of 
the trees maturing their fruit only three 
or four days later than Abundance, whilst 
others were ten to eighteen days later. In 
1895, as compared with Abundance on our 
grounds, it was a week later; in 1896, it 
was from one to two weeks later; in 1897, 
it was from two to three weeks later. The 
tree is an exceedingly spreading, flat-topped 
grower and needs strong heading-in to keep 
it in shape. When well thinned, the fruit 
is large and of excellent quality, perhaps 
as good as any of the Japanese plums. It 
is also a good keeper. It usually colors up 
on the tree some days before it 1s ripe. Oc- 
casional trees ripen their fruit before the 
main crop of Abundance is ripe. In many 
cases, the fruit does not become soft and 
edible, even when apparently full ripe. 
Heretofore, we have regarded Burbank as 
the best all-arounu Japanese plum, but we 
are now inclined to give taat place to 
Abundance. 
The Wassu,- from Normand, was indis- 
tinguishable from Burbank in habit of tree 
and character of fruit in 1897 and 1898. 
This year a part of the fruit on our tree 
of Wassu ripened a week ahead of the 
main crop of Burbank, but some of the 
fruits were as late as the main crop of 
Burbank. We believe that it is the same 
thing as the Burbank. ® 





Marking Steel or Iron. 





The Textile World picks up somewhere 
this recipe for a solution to mark iron or 
steel: Dissolve one ounce blue vitriol in 
four ounces of water and half a teaspoon- 
ful of nitric acid. When this solution is 
applied on bright steel or iron, the sur- 
face turns copper color, and marks made 
by a sharp scratch awl will be seen dis- 
tinctly. 





Toads Inclosed in Rocks. 





The Rev. W. Buckland, from experi- 
ments on toads in holes of oolitic: lime- 
stone and sandstone covered with glass, 
finds that while limestone preserved them 


ae. SandStone killed them. His conclu- 
sion is that unless.a ‘cond: mapcisdelet tir in a) 
stone gets a little air # cannot live a*yeay,* 


and unless it gets food it cannot live two 
years. 





Rathbun Blackberry. 





The Rathbun is again the best bush 
blackberry we have under trial, excelling 
all others in size, .productiveness, color, 
firmness, and when thoroughly ripe, ‘n 
flavor. It is entirely hardy here, and has 
not yielded to the Orange rust or other, 
disease during a four years’ trial. Mer- 
sereau is an improved Snyder, larger, more 
productive and holds color better, but does 
not come up to Rathbun for real utility. 
The older blackberries do not succeed well 
in this immediate locality, though they 
were much planted in former years.— 
Rural New Yorker. 





Busiest Man of a Large Town. 





A clergyman working in a large town is 
almost certain to discover that he is in a 
way looked upon as common property. 
What he knows distinctively as his parish 
bears but a small proportion to the field 
which, reasonably or unreasonably, he will 
be expected to occupy... He is presumed to 
have a heart for everybody’s woes, to be 
a solvent for everybody’s problems, to be 
a treasury for everybody’s necessities, 
and a general bureau of information, cov- 
ering all questions, from Christian Science 
to higher criticism and from dauy occupa- 
tion to matrimony and divorce. He is also 
supposed to be able to speak with equal 
fecundity and effect on any occasion that 
may offer and upon any theme that the 
occasion may suggest, and to be so charged 
with versatile stores of fancy, epigram and 
nonsense as to require for the emergency 
only the easy turning of the spigot.—Dr. 
C. H. Parkhurst, in Saturday Evening 
Post. 





Cats in Egypt. 





. There was a burial place for sacred cats 
as well as sacred bulls; and the reason 
was no doubt the same—namely, that they 
had a place in the symbolic worship. A 
cemetery of cats existed near Bubastis, 
which is the modern Tel Basta, not far 


Buried in the mound, M. Naville a few 
years ago found the ruined temple of Bast‘ 
or Pasht, the cat goddess, who gave her 
nanie to the city. The foundation of Bu- 
bastis.carries us back to the beginning of 


monuments. Herodotus says: ‘‘The tem- 


A 


And concerning the god- 
“The Bubastis of 


To this we may add that 


“Thus we see that’ Bast, or Pasht, ‘was 


The Best Years of Life. 





The best years of life are those in which 
all the good in other years is summed up. 
They carry the trustfulness of childhood, 
the buoyancy of the youth, the self-poise 
of mgnhood, the life experience of age. 
They have gained the wisdom of years 
and have not lost the wisdom of youth. 
They have enriched themselves with recol- 
lection and have not impoverished them- 
selves by abandoning anticipation. Mem- 
ory has come to be a guest in their homes, 
but hope has not been sent away. It is 
difficult to put proper emphasis upon the 
pleasures and opportunities of the present 
day. Distance ever, lends enchantment. 
We are apt to magnify what has passed 
and minify what is now. Happiness and 
usefulness, which are twins, are best real- 
ized when the right perspective is secured, 
when the accent of life is put upon to-day, 
not yesterday or to-morrow. ‘To keep the 
mind always alert, the heart always open 
to new impressions and the entire self 
ready to learn more and raore the art of 
living—which, next to the art of living to- 
gether, is the finest of fine arts—is to make 
the most of all the years which are to man 
allotted. Man is apt to place undue em- 
phasis upon the dangers as well as the de- 
sirabilities of other years. The man in 
middle life speaks earnestly of the tempta- 
tions of. youth, while the youth looks 
askance at the grim utilitarianism which 
attaches the half-century time. Yet, mid- 
dle life has its temptations and youth its 
self-indulgent, practical side. In struggle 
there is safety. The man who is contin- 
uously climbing upward, whether he be 
one score, two or three and ten, is safe, 
It is he who has quit struggling and with 
folded wings sits down to take his ease 
who is in most danger. 

The best years of human life are not 
the years-in which some great deed shone 
resplendent. The best years are those 
packed fullest of the gentle things of 
every day. It rests with the small inci- 
dents rather than the great achieve- 
ments to make each life useful and 
packed with joy. The little things make 
men miserable or happy. The little things 
mar or build up. Three hundred years ago 
the monks made fast the tiles upon the 
roof ‘which overhung Da Vinci’s ‘“T.ast 
Supper.” Three hundred tiles were made 





fast and tight. But one was unremem- 
bered, and, loosening, in the lapse of years, 
let-in the rain, which made a ruinous 
streak across. the central figure in. the 
fresco. Life. is made up of little things 
bound together. Lowell said the great re- 
form movements are the summing up of 
the humble deeds of humble people. The 
best years are filled with small, good 
things, of quiet courtesies, of silent faith, 
of uncomplaining doing of the daily task. 
It is not age that makes them best. 





Don’ts. 





Don’t make anyone feel’ self-conscious in 
your presence. It indicates that you are 
excessively self-conscious yourself. Be un- 
conscious of yourself, and that will make 
people unconscious of themselves when 
‘with you. 

Don’t expect too much from other people, 
but encourage other people to expect a 
great deal from you—and be sure that you 
fulfill their expectations. 

Don’t. make too much of your bodily eil- 
yeaa It makes you tiresome to your- 
self. 

Don’t be cynical. It indicates that you 
are very young or that you have never 
become raature. 

Don’t vent on one man the irritation 
caused by the mistake of another. Don’t 
vent’ on others the irritation caused by 
your own mistakes. Don’t vent ‘your irri- 
tation on anybody. 

Don’t apply .these “‘don’ts” to other peo- 
ple.. Apply them to yourself, or else don’t 
apply them at all.—Boston Herald. 





Usus Adversitatis. 





A man never gets thoroughly to under- 
stand his importance relatively to ultimate 
ends of Providence, until he puts the 
lighted end of his cigar in his mouth.— 
Detroit Journal. 





“Goodness, sonny! What are you doing?” 

“Choppin’ de tree down ter git some 
apples.” 

“But there are no apples this time cf 
the year.” 

“There will be by de time I gits de tree 
chopped down.”—New York Evening Jour- 
nal. 











Lost on the Prairie, 





Some years since a party of -surverom 
had just finished their day’s work in the 
northwestern part of Jllinvis, when ‘a yio- 
lent snowstorm came on. ~ They ‘started 
for their camp, says “Our Dumb Animals.” 

The wind was blowing very’ hard,vand 
the snow drifting so as to nearly” Blind 
them. When they thought they. had nearly 
reached their camp, they ‘all at once Gime’ 
upon tracks in the snow, These “they 
looked at with care, and found, to their 


dismay, that they were their own tracks. < 


It was now plain that they were Jost 
on the great prairie, and that if they had 
to pass the night there in the cold*and 
the snow, the chance was that rot cne of 
them would be alive in the motuing. While 
they were all shivering with~ fear’ and 
cold, the chief surveyor caught sizht of 
one of their horses, a gray pony; known as 
“Old Jack,” and said: “If any one can 
show us our. way to camp in this blinding 
snow, Old Jack can do it. IT will take 
off his bridle and let him loose, and” we 
will follow him, I think he will show us 
the way to our camp.” 

The horse, as soon as he found himself 
free, threw his head in the air, <s if proud 
of the trust. Then he snuffed the breeze 
and gave a loud snort, which seemed to 
say, “Come on, boys. Follow me; I’ll lead . 
you out of this scrape.” 

He then turned in a new direction and 
walked off, and the men followéd him, 
They had not gone more than a mile when 
they saw the cheerful blaze of their camp- 
fires. They all gave a loud hurrah at the 
sight. 

They felt grateful to God- for their 
safety, and threw their arms around Old 
Jack’s neck to thank him for what hehad 
done. I know this is ad true story, for:my 
father was the chief of the party on the 
occasion. 


A Sidewalk Squabble. 








Madame—Ah, you’re trying to cheat; I 
poured your quart of strawbérries into 
this quart cup and it doesn’t half fill it. 

Strawberry Peddler—It’s you that’s 
a-cheatin’, mum; i’ll get th’ law on-yer 
for usin’ a quart measure that’s bigger’n 
these yere quart: boxes.—Chicago Reeerd- 
Herald. ie 













































makes for morality. — 
Journal. Pct se ae 
























tree is an upright grower, not so spreading 
jas the Berekmaus; with larger and ‘better 
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~ THE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. OFFER 
 .., .MADE BY -THE: PUBLISHERS | OF 


The Youth's Companion 


gives reasons for subscribing at once for 1902. See Offer below. 
Illustrated Prospectus of the new volume, presenting an unusually 
attractive program for each week’s issue of 1902, sent with 
copies of the. paper to any address— Free. 
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Every New Subscriber who will mention thie 
agazine or.cut out this slip and send 
once with name and address and 
| ay $1.75 will receive: 
1 the weekly issues of The Companion‘ 
FREE-2Y Novemien ana December, 1901. 


The Tha ving, Christmas and New 
F REE—Year’s Double Sanbers. 


The.Companion Calendar for 1902, lith- 
FREE — craphed in 12 colors and gold. é 


And The Companion for 52 weeks of 1902,—more 
. than 200 stories, 50 special articles, anec- | 
dotes, etc.,—till January, 1903, for $1.75. , 
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‘Fertilizers 


we recommend 
our books, Over 
a-quarter of a 
million of these 
have been sent 
to American 
farmers—upon 
their request. 

They are free, 
\ and wedesire every 
farmer's library to 
contain them. 

Send your name and ad- 
dress to \ 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 










































absolutely pure. It costs only one-tenth cent 
= per hen if vou buy it in large cans. It will 
crease the profit from hom — this winter. 

‘0 be profitable your puliets shouldlay now. All 
your hens should be in condition to lay daily while 
e are high. It assures perfect assimilation 
of the food elements needed to produce eggs. 
the Powder send to us. One 
ck, 25 cts.; five, $1. Large two-lb. can $1.20. 
Bix cans, exp. paid, $5. Sample copy pest Poultry 
maver free. I.S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


: i) THE RABBIT; How 
AA Shit 
: a e Ral 
and Belgian Hare for Pleasure or Profit 
E 





If you can’t get 
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now reac y, nicely illustrated, en! pay 
* strated, enlarged, fine r, u 

to-date, with breeders directory, etc. ; 25 eeute. 

THE PIGEON; 

Breed and Mana 

i Pleasure or Profit, by A. V. Meer 

h. Frofuseiy illustrated, treating the subject ina 

gh and concise manner, the author havingmany 

years experience in U.8. and England. Price 25 cts. 

PAPER, illust'd, 24 pages, cents 

eryear. 4months' trial 10cents. 

a e.  64-page practical 

: try free to yearly subscribers, Book alone 

Ocents. The paper onc year and either ct. book for 
40 cts., Or all above for 60 cts. Catalogue of poultr 

books free. American Poultry Advocate, Syracuse,N 4 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 
From my brecding pens of Rochester prize win- 
ning. White and Silver Wyandottes, rred P. 
Rocks, 8. C. Brown and Black Leghorns’ Eggs 13 
for $1.00, 26 for $1.75, 100 for $6.00. Circular free, 
RELIABLE POULTRY YARDS, 
F. W. Wells, Prop. Ave. 5, Bochester, N. ¥- 


Piease Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


BIT IS A FACT 


that poultry pays a larger profit 
for the money invested than any 
other business; that anybody may 
“= makes success of it without long 
training or previous experience; 
that the Reliable Incubators and Brooders will give 
the best resultsin allcases. Our20th Century Poultry 
Book telis just why, and a hundred other things you 
should know. We mail the book for 10 cents. Write 

» today. We have 115 yards of thoroughbred poultry. 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box B-48, Quincy, Ill. 


THE APIARY 


—its pleasures and profits, is the theme 
of that excellent and handsome illustrated 
magazine, Gleanings in Bee Culture. We 
send a free sample copy, a Book on Bee 
Culture, and book on bee supplies to all who 
name this paper. 


The A.1.ROOT CO., Medina, O. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
moves 15,000 tons 


HALE’S 
ORCHARD 
; SOO earth in a day. 


GR These 5 toolscut atrack31 teewiaeMEe® 
IMPROVED 16in. Sulky Plow 
| SICKLE, QUE ait 300 ibs” aS 


WATER Ail made by the Cutaway 
GRINDER. Harrow Co. of 


Higganum, Conn. 
Send for Circular. 
Please Mention Green's Fruit Grower. 


LET US START YOU 
a mses. MEN AND Wome. 
b Sarat oe Cone 

Our agents and salesmen made over 
im $600,000.00 last year supplying the 
jm enormous demand for our famous 
Cabinet and ap- 

ents. Wonderful seller. 
fake methods. 


















Clark’s Hay Tools, 
D. A. Harrow 























World Mis. Ono eWonnti ts 2 
os or! "ld’g, 
(We recommend above firm as veliable--tdstor } 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





APER, illust’d, 20 pages, 

Anadllf Begg 

Bock dione pomnte Undaleguectpoay 
ksireo, Pouliry Advocate, 

Please Mentica Green’s Fruit Grower. 
















Send us your sadrese 
and we will showyou 

y how to make $8 a 
' absolutely sure; we 
furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 
’ @he locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
LA a ee rt 
‘8 wor! y sure. once, 
Rott MANUFACTURING CO. Box462, Detreits Mich. 


J 
reGuced 15 pounds a month, Safe and 
FOLKS ~~ Bend 4 cents for sample box, ote. 
HALL CHEMICAL 0O., Dept 164 ft Louis, Moa 
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DEPARTMENT 


Simple Scheme to Get Rid of 
Lice. 





The Game Keeper gives a few simple di- 
rections for protecting sitting hens against 
lice and mites, which is their besetting an- 
moyance. It recommends putting one or 
two camphorated balls in each nest. They 
cost very little and by putting them in the 
nest the work is done, a single ball last- 
ing through the entire warm season. 

Hvery time the hen goes on the nest she 
imparts heat to it, and a portion of the 
eamphor odorizes her body and also the 
material of the nest; lice giving it a wide 
berth. One of the balls, if placed in a 
vial of sweet oil, and applied to the heads 
of the fowls and chicks, on the shanks or 
under the wings, will also prove service- 
able in preventing scaly-legs and destroy- 
ing the large lice. 

For chicks only use one or two drops of 
the mixture, as grease of any kind is in- 
jurious to chicks. 

If preferred a mixture may be prepared 
by using one part lard oil, one part lin- 
seed oil, a few grains of camphor and 
three or four drops of oil of sassafras, 
shaking the mixture well before using. 





About Shipping Eggs. 


Bditor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir—I will give my experience: Two 
years ago I was visiting near Concord, 
N. H., and saw some very fine chickens, 
and bought a setting of thirteen eggs; had 
them put in a small pail, with a few shav- 
ings, and I visited on my way home, mak- 
ing four days’ journey for the eggs, and 
they were all right; sat a hen the next 
morning, and in three weeks had eleven 
chicks, one dead one and one infertile egg. 
Now I think if the eggs were good fresh 
eggs when sent that the journey would not 
hurt them. 

One thing more about the black and 
white potato bug that has been doing so 
much mischief. I ‘will give my experience 
with them; it may be late for this season 
but in time for next year. Take a wide, 
low pail, and a paddle, put a little lamp 
oil‘in pail with about two quarts of water 
and hit the potato tops with paddle and 
you will.be surprised how fast you can 
gather them, they soon die. I gathered a 
quart in five minutes and as some will 
drop to the ground, follow them up; they 
will soon be on the tops of the vines. 
Now this is something new for me to write 
anything for the paper; please make cor- 
rections and boil it down if necessary.— 
Mrs. M. A. Crecraft, Penn. 








Trees in the Poultry Yard. 





things that poultry yards should be bare, 
open enclosures without ornamentation, 
for how were we to know that the poul- 
try industry was to grow and increase until 
it became one of the great things of trade? 

Now, it seems to us, it would be well 
to give some attention to ornamentation. 
A poultry house, no matter how well it 
may be built, is not picturesque and a 
naked fence is not ornamental. This 
might be changed and the bare, unpic- 
turesque poultry yard made a thing of 
beauty and a delight to the eye. 

We of the poultry fraternity have an 
eye for beauty or we would not be put- 
ting time, skill and money into our ef- 
forts to improve poultry and work up 
to the high mark that we have set for 
the fowl that is perfect in shape and 
color. We can create a new order of 
things by a very cheap process and that 
will in the end return to us a profit. We 
can do this by planting fruit trees in our 
poultry yards. 

If there is one good argument against 
doing this it has escaped our attention. 
The trees are the natural protectors of 
birds of all kinds, furnishing them the 
best shade that can be imagined, for no 
shed will furnish a shade as cool as that 
to be found under a thick mat of leaves 
on a thrifty tree. A poultry yard is the 
best place to plant trees because the soil 
becomes more fertile the longer it is used 
for a run.for poultry and trees planted in 
such a soil grow with amazing rapidity 
and vigor. 

Plum, cherry and crab apple trees are 

especially suitable for poultry yards and 
when planted in such a place produce 
abundant crops because the fowls fertilize 
the soil and are always on hand to snap 
up the insects that are so hard to control 
in fruit growing. 
A few poultry breeders have tried this 
plan and are enthusiastic supporters of it. 
They find their fowls do better and that 
the crops of fruit obtained from the trees 
are a substantial addition to their incomes. 
The cost of the trees is small, the expense 
of setting them out is but a trifling item 
and the necessary training may be done in 
so little time that it is never missed. The 
cultivation of the trees will take no time 
whatever, as the necessary attention to the 
poultry yard will give the trees all the 
cultivation they need.—American Poultry 
Journal, 





Infertility of Eggs. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
There has been much complaint during 
the past few years that eggs are often 
infertile. Not only those who have pur- 
chased eggs and have received them from 
a distance by express but poultry men who 
have attempted to hatch eggs upon their 
own place, have complained from all parts 
of the country, that eggs are not so gen- 
erally fertile as in old times. Desiring to 
improve our breeds we have sent to other 
States for eggs, paying $5.00 per dozen 
and have met with poor success in hatch- 
ing. The Country Gentleman, in a recent 
issue, discusses this question with great 
candor and ability, conceding that the dif- 





‘ficulty is universal, that some breeders 


for pecuniary reasons hesitate to tell the 
truth on this subject. It tells of 1,400 
eggs placed in incubators from which less 
than 600 chicks were hatched. Two hun- 
dred eggs for incubators were brought 
from a fancier and fifty-five of the eggs 
proved to be fertile, twenty-six produced 
live chicks. Eggs from four sections of 
the country hatched as follows: From 
twenty-six Wyandotte eggs eighteen 
chicks; from thirty Wyandotte eggs six 
chicks; from twenty-six Plymouth Rock 
eggs nine chicks; from 200 White Leghorn 
eggs fifty-four chicks; total, 282 eggs, 
which produced ‘eighty-seven chicks. The 
result from those eggs which came from 
100 to 300 miles distant, thirty per cent. 
of live chicks, That paper is satisfied 
from visits to numerous yards of various 
breeds, that not to exceed twenty-five per 
eent. of all eggs from incubators, or set 
unde: hens, have produced live chicks. 

The conclusions reached are, that the 
is not caused by shipment, 


it is possible may be some- 





ta sn a SF 


It was permissible in the beginning of 


cause. In old times early chickens were 
not thought of as much as at present. It 
would seem that the cause of infertility 
was that hens are induced to lay out of 
season, that is, in mid-winter, and this had 
a tendency to. make eggs unfertile. I 
have noticed t eggs laid early are not 
so fertile as those laid in April, May and 
June. 





. Flying Feathers. 





Fat hens don’t lay. Don’t overfeed. 

Keep liquid lice killer on hand all the 
time. 

Be careful not to overfeed young chick- 
ens with animal meat. 

Oyster shells are good, but don’t let 
them entirely supersede grit. 

Good stock, good houses and a good man 
are three of a kind hard to beat. 

Nine times out of ten “cholera” is lice. 
Keep your fowls free from /vérmin. 

The egg trust will be in your favor if 
your hens produce eggs in winter. 

If you use your hatchet a contagious 
disease can’t run far into your flock. 

You can fatten a hen in ten days. Con- 
fine, feed corn, potatoes and cornmeal. 

Fresh and clean water several times a 
day is what your fowls need. Do they 
get it? . 

After the hatching there is the brooding, 
and the latter is the harder and more im- 
portant of the two. 

Three things that keep the profits down 
in the farmer’s hen house: Overcrowding, 
overfeeding and overrun with lice.—Twen- 
tieth Century Farmer. 





The Chicken’ as a Social 
Equalizer. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Mrs. Egbert Tuttle, 

Thomas Brown, beloved son of his father, 
the doctor, desired to visit in the country 
—that strange land of pumpkins, milk- 
spattered shoes, and boys who are sup- 
posed to know naught of finger bowls or 
automobiles. 
Tommy was small for his age—small up 
and down. Nature is never niggardly and 
when by mistake she had sawed his bones 
too short, she dipped into her kettle of fat 
and ladled it on ungrudgingly. Tommy 
might be used for a football, but not by 
the footballs. 
“Be a good boy, won’t you, darling?” 
said his fond mother as she packed his 
bag. “Aunt BHillen is always busy and 
can’t care for you as I do. I’m afraid 
you’ll have to carry your own hot water 
and see to your shoes and clothes your- 
self. I wish mamma’s boy would stay 
here with her.” 
“Nope,” replied mamma’s boy. “I’m go- 
ing out to see the guys.” 
“See the what! Oh, I do hope you won’t 
learn to be rough and slangy! You must 
try to associate only with those who are 
polite and use good language.” 
“Sure. Wait ’till I spring some of my 
Latin and Greek on ’em. . They won’t 
want to talk with the son of Dr. Orlando 
Brown, and don’t you forget it.” 

Such was the preamble to Tommy’s 
journey from the land of the classics. 

Aunt Ellen’s husband was angular and 
athletic. 

“Great Caesar!” he ejaculated. “Did 
‘you ever see such a sight as Harriet’s boy? 
What does he do to keep so fat?” 

“Nothing,” replied Aunt Hilen, crisply: 
“That’s what ails him. Harriet was the 
flower of our family. Too nice to work.” 

“Dear, dear! she’s the flower and 
Tommy’s the bud. I hope I live to see 
him in full bloom.” 

Unconscious, Tommy was investigating 
the new region of minds and manners. — 

“Say, Reuben,” he called to-a boy who- 
was hoeing corn beyond an attractively 
low fence. 

“Name’s Jack,” came over the tasseled 
tops. 

“No! Tommy pretended extreme aston- 
ishment. “I understood it was Reuben, 
It always is in the papers.” 

He seated himself, after some difficulty, 
on a low nail, and tried again: 

“Didn’t know a fellow wrote a poem 
about you, did you?” 

“No, but he’s a winner anyway. What’d 
he say about me?” 

“Oh, a lot I can’t remember, but I know 
he asked who put out the light in your 
brain.” 

“He did, did he? Well I expect some 
blamed idiot blew it out ’thout knowin’ it 
was gas. He’s a goner if he did; but 
Pnever you mind, I’ll light up again as soon 
as some one strikes me right. Want to try 
the illumination act?’ This was accom- 
panied by an aggressive advance on the 
part of the defense. The advance ceased 
as a full view of Tommy appeared from 
behind the corn. The hoe came down and 
two grimy hands rested on the handle, 
while a broad grin grew into a full grown 


laugh. 

“Oh, my! What is it, anyway?” he 
gasped. “I thought I heard some one 
speak. Have you seen anybody?’ he 


added, anxiously. 

Tommy backed over the fence and whit- 
tled a stick in pretended unconcern. 

“You needn’t jolly so. It was true about 
the poem. I didn’t make¥it.up.” 

“Land, I knew that as soon as I saw 
all of you,’ remarked the other. “You 
couldn’t make anything up. It wouldn’t be 
in the nature of things for it to go up, 
you know.” 

A buff colored chicken walked out from 
the corn and the tide of battle changed. 
History is full of similar incidents. I said 
a chicken, but the uninitiated might hesi- 
tate before naming it. You were all right 
until you came to its legs, then you gave 
it up. 

Tommy’s eyes gaped their widest. He 
forgot that there was no flag of truce be- 
tween him and that other boy, as he said: 
“Whose is that?” 

“Mine,” said Jack, still shaking. 
“Where did you get him?” Now a hand 
was on the tame biped’s back. 
“Boston,” answered the other, still 
briefly, but going over a little to the 
enemy. 

“He’s it,” declared Tommy Brown, de- 
cisively. “‘I’ll bet he’s got every point on 
the list. Hver get a blue ribbon?’ 

“Hive of ’em,” said Jack; but now a 
slim, dirty hand rested with the clean, 
fat one, on this olive branch which bore 
feathers. 

“I’ve got ten of these Cochins,” Jack 
went on, ‘and every one of ’em are bound 
for a prize. Ain’t that so, Legs?—named 
after his chief point,’ with a nod to the 
other. 

“Let’s go look at ’em,” said Thomas 
Brown, of Latin fame. “I’ve got some of 


these birds. I know a thing or two about 
’em.”’ 
“All right,” answered Jack, briskly, 


“but wait—you won’t want to go with me. 
The light’s out in my brain. I clean for- 
got about it. You'll be afraid in the 
dark.” ' 

“Oh, go along!” and Tommy pulled the 
hoe from his hand. 

The corn sang a lullaby to the hoe where 
it lay, and ‘the brown feathered Legs 
ceackled to his mate something like this: 
“A touch of chicken makes all boys kin.” 





Chicken Dressing Contest. 


Fifteen chickens were dressed in one 
minute and forty-five seconds in a match 
for $50 a side between W. H. Dundore, 
dresser for a South Water street poultry 











house, 





Trees in the Poultry Yard. 


This is the time of year, the planting 
season, when even the very air is filled 
with hope and inspirations and promise. 
All nature smiles, and well sne may, for 
“love of nature” is found in almost every 
human heart. 

The wise and thoughtful -man is now 
preparing to plant trees, shrubbery and 
seeds with which to beautify his home, 
and while making his surroundings at- 
tractive and pleasing, he may be uncon- 
sciously adding to his income. A: man 
ought: to take pride in the appearance of 
not only his lawn or door-yard, but he 
should also take pride in the appearance 
of his poultry yards. These are often in 
close proximity to the house, and should be 
made attractive, not only to ourselves, but 
to the fowls as well. 

It is a mistaken idea that poultry and 
fruit cannot be successfully grown on the 
same ground. That theory has been ex- 
ploded by «actual tests, anu apple, plum 
and cherry trees grown in poultry yards 
have been found to out-bear similar trees 
in the orchard. 

There is, of course, a good reason for 
this; the ground should be cultivated for 
a short distance either way from each 
tree. In these places the chickens 
scratch and dust themselves, and in this 
way they really do most of the cultivation 
of the tree. Thus they benefit themselves 
and are a great help to the growing trees. 

Currant bushes, too, make a most ex- 
cellent shade, and the fowls enjoy scratch- 
ing and wallowing in the cool-ground un- 
derneath them. It is true, they get much 
of the fruit, but it is a profitable food for 
them, as it does them good. 
In the fall the currant bushes should 
be heavily mulched and a six-inch board 
‘placed about them in such a way as to 
prevent the litter being scratched out. The 
constant exercise and employment the 
fowls find scratching in the mulch in 
summer will more than pay for all the 
trouble. 
The trees and shrubbery are an orna- 
ment to the place, and besides supplying 
the family with fruit, give shade and ex- 
ercise to the chickens.——Arf’s Farm and 
Poultry Journal. 


Another Egg Within an Egg. 











In the last issue of Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er, mention was made of an egg with a 
soft shell having been found within an- 
other egg, which was of very large size. 
Mrs. J. M. Remington, of Rhode Island, 
writes us that she discovered a similar 
egg last season, both eggs being normally 
hard. It was shaped like a potato and 
measured seven by nine and one-fourth 
inches and weighed six ounces. 





Poultry Do Not Need Floors. 





After experimenting for two years with 
floored and unfloored houses, the West Vir- 
ginia station concludes that fowls remain 
in as healthy a condition and lay fully as 
many, if not more, eggs when kept in 
houses that are without floors as they do 
in floored houses. 





What a difference exists between what 
you know is a standard bred fowl and 
what your neighbor calls a thorough bred. 
When shown a pen of exhibition birds, the 
apple of your eye, he remarks, “Oh, yes, 
we kept that kind, only larger ones, and 
found they did better when mixed.” The 
more a farmer mixes it the better he likes 
it and the further he gets from being a 
fancier.—Sel. 


The White Wyandottes are the admired 
of all admirers. For the past four years 
their wave has been rising. We predict 
it will continue until this variety will ex- 
ceed in numbers in the hands of the gen- 
eral public the once invincible Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. They possess the six 
requisites of a popular fowl: 1. Close, 
rose comb, not easily frosted. 2. Quick 
maturity. 38. Meaty, breasty shape. 4. 
Clean, yellow legs. 5. White color—pin- 
feathers show but little. 6. They are 
good egg producers. There is but one of 
these characteristics—the 5th—that their 
ancestors, the Silvers, do not possess, but 
that one feature together with the known 
fact that a solid colored bird is easier to 
breed than a parti-colored one, was suffi- 
cient to throw them at once upon the high- 
est wave of popularity. Of course the ac- 
tivity of the White Wyandotte Clubs 
Hast and West has had much to do with 
making large entries at the shows. Note 
the figures: Entries of 957 birds by 155 
exhibitors ready to divide up the $622 
worth of “specials.” Think of 398 birds 
of one variety in a single room competing 
for twenty-five regular premiums!—Na- 
tional Stockman. 





A Succession of Peaches. 








In order to make the most of peaches it 
is necessary to have early and late varie- 
ties, or a continuous succession of fruit 
from the beginning to the end of the peach 
season, says the Journal of Agriculture. 
The early and late varieties generally bring 
the highest prices, but they are not always 
as profitable, because the trees are small 
producers and the crop is apt to be small. 
If we could have a very early bearing va- 
riety of large, yellow peaches, which 
usually promised a good crop, there would 
‘be more money in an orchard planted with 
such trees than in another planted only 
with the fruit which ripened when others 
were marketing most of their products. 
The trouble is that the danger from a 
glut in the middle of a season always 
makes the profits uncertain. One may 
bring his crop through all right and have 
an excellent collection of fine fruit, but a 
glut in the market might easily make the 
fruit unprofitable. By a continuous suc- 
cession of good bearers this would largely 
be avoided. 


The Speed of Animals. 








The horse, in regard to speed and stay- 
{ing power, cannot equal the camel, or, 
rather, the dromedary, since it is the 
dromedary which is bred for swiftness, the 
true camel being the beast of burden: The 
thoroughbred dromedary in the pink of 
condition can do twenty miles an hour for 
a surprising number of hours; a horse 
would be hard put to it to exceed, on a long 
distance gallop, fourteen miles an hour, 
and the fifth hour would almost infallibly 
find him at the point of exhaustion. With 
half a dozen hours’ rest per day, not necés- 
sarily including food and water, the drome- 
dary can be pressed to its utmost speed for 
a week.—Cassell’s Journal. 





Evergreens. 





Evergreens are indispensable for orna- 
mental purposes, and there are few yards 
or ornamental grounds without more or 
less representatives of this valuable class 
of ornamental trees and shrubs, says Kate 
Little in Journal of Agriculture. While 
evergreens present a cheerful appearance 
in winter, they are equally valuable in 
summer, having a more dense habit of 
growth than the deciduous trees and 
shrubs. Many varieties have a pyramidal 
form of growth notto be found in any other 
class of ornamental stock. They also can be 
pruned into any desired shape. These char- 
acteristics make evergreens valuable, as 





plant evergreens in masses near the: house, 
as they become monotonous, when not re- 
lieved by the contrast afforded by decid- 
uous trees and shrubs. A small yard filled 
with evergreens has a gloomy effect that 
is depressing to the spirits. Their dense 
habit of growth makes them valuable as 
wind-breaks, but if too close to the house, 
prevents the free circulation of air, making 
the house extremely warm in hot weather. 

There is more diversity in the foliage of 
evergreens than is generally known, and 
there are many varieties seldom to be 
found in the average ornamental yard. Of 
these, the Rhododendrons, having broad, 
thick leaves, should be more generally 
planted. Their blossoms are beautiful and 
of various colors, and continue in bloom a 
long time. Holly, with its wealth of ber- 
ries in winter, should be more common. 





‘Balance of Power in Nature. 





It is curious to observe how frequently 
the progress of an animal or plant race, 
otherwise triumphant, is liable to be 
checked by the attack of some enemy that 
appears suddenly, or, at least, often un- 
expectedly, on the scene, says the London 
Chronicle. Especially is this event wit- 
nessed in the history of the insect world; 
and but for the operation of some such 
principle in nature we should be in danger 
of being overwhelmed by certain species, 
to the exclusion of many other forms. 
There is no doubt that the insect tribes 
inflict much damage on crops and fruits, 
and in many cases render the efforts and 
works of the farmer and gardener null 
and void. But, on the whole, the balance 
of power in nature is very fairly sustained. 
There ds scarcely a species of animals 
which does not include in its history a list 
of particular foes, and the increase of the 
one race implies the undesirable attentions 
of the other. This warfare among in- 
sects especially, and between insects and 
birds, and even between insect species and 
lower plant foes, can be illustrated by 
numerous examples drawn from the ex- 
periences of naturalists. 
One of the latest observations on this 
head relates to the Nemesis that follows 
the trail of the caterpillars known as the 
“afmy worms,” which in Australia eat 
up and destroy the wallaby grass. This 
devastation is disastrous indeed, but the 
saving clause appears in the person of a 
certain microscopic fungus. This low 
plant organism, apparently following on 
the track of the caterpillars, attacks the 
insects and kills them off by the thousand. 
Here the plant routs the animal, just as, 
in the case of the plague of field mice, 
which devastated not only Greece but also 
the South of Scotland a few years ago, 
a certain bacillus or microbe, cultivated 
and spread over the fields, afflicted the 
mice, killed them off, and restored peace 
to the farmers’ souls. 


Horn Flies. 


Almost any decent insecticide will kill 
horn flies if well shot at them, but plenty 
of others will come in their places. We 
know of no repellant with such lasting 
effects that one application would answer. 
Kish oil with a little carbolic acid stirred 
in has proved most lasting and has re- 
tained its effects several days. In the case 
of a wound, sweet oil with a little carbolic 
acid stirred in, would be better than fish 
oil. If this could be used and a cloth 
cover tied over the spot it might remain 
in place for some time. If only a few 
cows are kept, #tailor-made dress of grain 
sacks large enough to cover the favorite 
places of the flies and well tied on will 
give the cow and her owner much com- 
fort.—Oalifornia Rural. . 











Intoxicated by Vitalized Air. 


“It is a wonder to me,” said a Philadel- 
phia city hall employee, who has been a 
teetotaler for ten years, “that this vital- 
ized air has not been ta’ en up as an in- 
toxicant, instead of being monopolized by 
dentists. I was given a dose of it, pro- 
fessionally, yesterday afternoon. I did 
not feel the real effects of it until after I 
had left the dentist. Then I had a yearn- 
ing to call on friends I had neglected for 
years, to be sociable with everybody and 
to spend money for things I did not want. 
When I got back to the office the chief 
looked at me pretty critically and told me 
I could go for the day if I was not well, 
but to be sure and straighten up by morn- 
ing. It was in vain that I tried to con- 
vince him and a few friends I met on the 
way home that I had not been drinking. 
When I got home my wife began to cry 
before I had spoken a dozen words to her. 
I sat on the porch and fell asleep in my 
chair before dinner was ready. After a 
nap of two hours I was all right again. 
It was a jag, pure and simple, but was 
not followed by the nausea and headache 
that results from over-indulgence in liquor. 
—Philadelphia Times. 








The Sinecure. 





“Well, my boy, and what are you going 
to do now?” 

“Well, dad, I don’t know. What I want 
is one of those fancy jobs where you do 
the least possible work for the very largest 
possible fee.” 

“Guess you are cut out for a corpora- 
tion lawyer, my boy.” z 


“No, dad, I was thinking of being 
a medical specialist.’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 





“Ffe made offers that were simply stag- 
gering,” said Foster Udell, the largest ap- 
ple grower in New York State and an 
authority’ on all appie and orchard mat- 
ters. It is understood that Mr. Udell did 
not accept the buyer’s offer. He expects 
that $3 per barrel will be offered before 
applé picking is far advanced. 

The ancient and almost yearly sprung 
tale of a “big crop in the West” will 
doubtless be hashed up again by transient 
buyers to bull the apple market. That 
scheme worked so well last fall that many 
farmers sold for $1.30 and $1.50 who 
might a little later have sold for $2 and 
$2.25. 

The quality of the crop is good where 
trees were sprayed early but apples are 
very wormy on late or unsprayed trees. 





Unfermented Grape Juice. 





the grounds. But usually it is not best to| 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY. 


Roads Must be Kept in Good 
Order or Service Will 
be Withdrawn. 


The Postmaster-General and the Super- 
intendent of the Delivery Service, are pre- 
paring new regulations for the govern- 
ment and maintenance of the free delivery 
service of the rural districts. Heretofore as 
a prerequisite for the establishment of a 
rural delivery route, the department has 
required that there shall be well kept roads 
over which the carriers must travel, but 
in many instances it was found that these 
roads, as well as they were kept in the 
outset, have been allowed to become almost 
impassable in bad weather. 

In the future, according to the new reg- 
ulations, the roads must be kept in good 
shape all the year round and where the ser- 
vices are interrupted by the bad condition 
of the roads the roads must be improved 
at once or the service will be withdrawn. 
It is the belief of the department officials 
that these new regulations will go a long 
ways towards solving the “good roads” 
problem, which has received so much at- 
tention from bicyclists and automobilists 
during the past few years.—Post-Express, 








California’s Wealth of Raisins 





The astonishing resources of California’s 
climate and soil are Shown in a surplus of 
raisins amounting to 900 carloaas. A part 
of the stock has been sold to wine makers, 
but the growers do not wish to carry this 
policy too far, as they will soon have a 
new crop of grapes for which a market 
will be wanted. Meanwhile they are vexed 
by the problem of what to do with a sup- 
ply of raisins about 100 per cent. in excess 
of the normal demand. There is a propo- 
sition to lower the price in order to in- 
crease the consumption, and probably it 
will come to that. Time was when Amer- 
ican raisins were unknown, but California 
has now made them embarrassingly plen- 
tiful. A closer attention to market condi- 
tions will undoubtedly tend to restrict the 
production another year. The Pacific coast 
is a marvel of fertility and its farmers can 
easily turn their attention from one crop 
to another as commercial changes come 
about.—Democrat and Chronicle. 





Liquid Manure, 





Every farmer should know the value of, 
liquid manure, says Up-to-Date Farmer. 
The Pennsylvania Experiment Station pub- 
lishes the result of their tests, showing 
that the urine of cattle contains half the 
nitrogen and three-fourths of the potash 
as originally contained in the food. Surely 
this valuable plant food, which, if re- 
turned to the soil is capable of producing 
about half of the original crop, is worth 
saving. Liquids can be saved by means of 
absorbents, straw, leaves, etc. and if 
treated as directed elsewhere in this nus- 
ber, there will be no loss before they are 
again returned to the ground. Many mod- 
ern barns are now built with manure cel- 
lars under them for preserving all the ma- 
nure, liquid and coarse. 





Free to Expectant Mothers. 


J. H. Dye has devoted his life to 
the ailments of women, and relieving 
especially the pain of child-birth.. He has 
proved that it is not natural for women to 
suffer in peg | birth to children and will 
gladly send to all women a book which tells 
how to give birth to healthy children with- 
out pain. This book will cost absolutely 
nothing; your name and address sent to 
Dr. J. H. Dye, 515 Washington St., Buffalo, 
N. Y., will bring it postpaid. Don’t wait a 
day, but write at once. 
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Heiskell's 
Ointment 


quickly 
relieves and surely 
cures skin diseases. Get 
it from your druggist. dos 
box by mail, postpaid. 
HEISKELL’S SOAP 


makes a beautiful plexion. 25 cts, 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CoO., 
631 Commerce St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


“ Your Ointment cured terrible running sores 
on veg face. She now has beautiful skin.” 
Susie May Schell, 470 Mott Ave., New York, 
































Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 


NEWOIL BURNER 


yi Goesinto any stove. Heats, cooks, 
f akes perfectly. No coal, ashes, 





Sa 






odor. Natural gas from coa) oi], 
Jécheaper than coal. Valuable ter. 
ritory now open. Write forinformation » FREE OUTFIT, 
RTANDARD J OIL GAS BURNER 0O., Washington,D.c, 


LARGEST CIGAR FACTORY IN MAINE 


We want a to represent us and are willing to 
pay liberally for one man in each county. If you wish 
& good situation we can, no doubt, interest you. Sendq 
$2.95 for 100 high- e@ Londres 65-inch clear Havana 
cigars, together with agents’ and dealers’ confidentia} 
price list. We make only first-class goods and ¢|j 
them at the lowest possible — If you are looking 
for cheap, worthless goods, don’t write us; but If yoy 
ood goods at a low price, and a business 
that will pay you at least $2,000 per year, send $2.95 and 
we will show you how it can be made. We had ong 
agent who made $85.00 in one week. 
class goods is the secret of success. 
Do not order unless you are looking for business. 
Address, 


THE PERRY CIGAR WORKS, Belfast, Me, 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower, 
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Mention this paper. 
Sykes Iron & Stee! Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0 


If You Want Information 


about a country that produces three 
cash. crops a year, and where a thou- 
sand dollars an acre has been netted 
this season on tomatoes, write to 
J.E. INGRAHAM, 
SrdV. P., F.E.C. Ry. Co., St. Augustine, Fla, 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ith. Over 20,000 persons re 
Diseases Cured With stored to bealth past siz 


out Medicine or Cost. months without medt- 
cine or cost. Most marvelous discovery of the 19th 
century. Address, with stamp, NON-MEDICINE 
Cco., ‘Piartwick, Mich. 


MIZPAH CANCER REMEDY {07 Goncer ana 


Tumor. Never lost_a case. Write for Booklet, 
MIZPAH MEDICINE CO., Monsey, N. Y. 


FINE ST. BERNARD Bitches, 6 months old, 
Full pedigree. Jos. M. Thomas, Berwyn, Pa. 
12 Room Scenes and Large Book, 10c. 


RICH JOHN G. SCHEIDLER, Cleveland, 0. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 2O0days. Nopay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS C0.. 
be Dept.P7 Lebanon, Ohio 
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How Your Hens 


MANN’ 
Ten Days’ Free Trial. 


New design, open hopper, enlarged table, new device to control 
strength, Neverclogs. Senton 
No money asked for until you prove our guarantee 
on your own premises, that our new model will cut 
any kind of bone with adhering moat end vee, ne one easier and a oa a, 
ther t of bonesutter. If you don 6 it. sen atourexpense. Free e 
=. Ww. MAN IT co. Bo 89, MILFORD, wa . 


Would Lay! 


M you fed cut raw bone. Doubles your profit; more fertile eggs for hatching, more vigorous chicks, 


BONE CUTTER «Si. 


ou can set it to suitany 





Brown Leghorns. 

e Leghorn when 
greatest number of market- 
devote alisurplus nourisbment 

5 
but whatever they consume is 
in season from Prize 


THE POPULAR LEG. 
HORN. The acknowledged 
ing breeds is 
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cost. ot only are the hens 

Petremely active foragers and 

a good milch cow, they put 
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Stock, $1 for 13, Also White 
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Single Comb 
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little fat upon their bones, but 
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erels, $2.00 each ; pullets, §2. 
each, trios, $6.00. Eggs 
season, $1.50 for 13. 


Barred 
Plymouth Rocks. 


This breed is as solid as its 
name and is often called the 
“Farmer's Friend,” the “All 
Round Fowl,” the “Old Rella- 
ble.” It is the bird for business, 
and deemed by many the best 
fowl for farm and home raising. 
It is not only a good layer, but is 
quick to develop for the early 
market. Asa farsighted farmer 
once said to us, “* When you kill 
one you've got something.” 
Barred P. Rock and White 
Wyandotte, good breeding cock- 
erels, $200 each; pullets, $2.50 
each ; trios, $6.00. Eggs in season 
from Prize Stock, $1.50 for 13. 


8. O. Brown Leghor 
breeding cockerels, $1. 

ullets, $1.50 each ; trios, 
fees in season, $1.00 for 13, 


@reen’s Nursery (o., 
Rochester, N. ¥ 
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During my recent visit to the Pan-| © “St The White @ 
American at Buffalo, N. Y., I made tha|® . Wyandotte @ 
acquaintance of Mr. Gleason, who repre-| © y Ss mis 
sents the Gleason Fruit Juice Co., of Rip- | © Roown ; large size, good layers, @ 
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case. Write for Booklet, 
E CO., Monsey, N. Y. 


RD Bitches, 6 months old, 
. Thomas, Berwyn, Pa. 
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ps and Large Book, 10c. 
EIDLER, Cleveland, 0. 


Liquor Habitcured in ¥ 
Pdays. Nopay till cure 
e DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
tP7 Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Letters Proving 


positively that there fis No 
Medicine for Woman’s Ilis 
Equal to Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
vegetable Compound. 


PROFUSE PERIODS. 

*  ‘€T commenced 
7 taking Lydia . E. 
\., Pinkham’s Vegeta- 
( bleCompoundabout 
three months ago, 
and cannot express 
- the wonderful good 
it has done me, 
Menstruationswere 
so profuse as to 
leave me very weak 
for some time after. 
d with leucorrhea, 
tired feeling, bearing-down sensation, 
gin across the back and thighs. I 

felt as though there was a hea 
weight in my stomach all the time. a | 
have taken two bottles of the medicine, 
god now have better health than I 

pave had for four oecell 
Mzs. Lizzus Dickson Honeg, 

Avalon, Ohio. 


CHANGE OF LIFE. 


"J was taken sick 
five years ago with 
‘The Grippe,’ and 
had a relapse and 
was given uP by § 
the doctor and my 
friends. Change of 
Life began to work ¥ 
on me. I flowed 
very badly until a j 

ear ago, then my 
stomach and lungs 

ot so bad, I suffered terribly; the 
Flood went up in mylungs and stomach, 
and I vomited it up. I could not eat 
scarcely anything. I cannot tell what 
I suffered with my head. My husband 
ot me a bottle of Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Jegetable Compound, and before I had 
taken half of it I began to improve, 
and to-day Iam another woman. The 
Pinkham’s medicine has saved my life. 
I cannot praise it enough.” 

e M. A. Denson, Millport, N.Y. 


will be pald if this testi: ; 
$5000 nlalis pam genuine. Kinga 
fa E. Pinkham Medicine Co. 
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Srp BASKETS BASKETS 


\H Peach and Grape Baskets, 


Also Material for same In the Flat. 





Send us 
your wants 
and let us 
quote you 


= > = 


WEBSTER BASKET 
Webster, Monroe Co., N. Y. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


STEREOPTICONS and VIEWS 
for Public Exhibitions, Church Entertainments, 
for illustrating sermons. “Many sizes, all prices. Chance 
for men with little capital to make money. 260 page 
catalogue free. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


FRUIT COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Proper facilities and ability. Reliable, Responsible, 
Prompt. BATTERSON & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 











THE TOPPING 
PORTABLE « 


EVAPORATOR. 


Four sizes made. 

from $10 to complete, 

Ca) ty of any size. 

«- cient to pay for itself 
7 10 to 15 days. 





SALESMEN Ano 
‘AGENTS WANTED 


BIS ¥ ater Still, s won- 
derful invention—not a iilter, 
22,000 already sold, Demand 


met ane of distilled, aer- 
ated water, pure, de- 
licious and safe. Only method, 
Z 1, yspep- 
. Bisdder and ‘Heart Troubles} 
Ce prevents fevers and sickness, 
Says Wre for Booklet, New 
fj Plan, Terms, etc. FRZE 

. m Mifz. 
421 Haron Diddy Gnas 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
CURED BY ABSORPTION; 
No knife or plaster. Home 
treatment. Book free. 
NE sn al I NINE 
in each county to sell Teas, Coffees, 


T. M.Clarke,M.D.,Springfield, Mass, 
Spices, etc., to housewives and stores 
and give valuable premiums to customers. COLONIAL 
COFFEE AND SPICE MILLS, 603 Hudson St., New York City 


CLUBBING LIST. 


Subscribers of-GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
Who may. desire some other periodical in con- 
hection with it are offered the following to 
select from. The figures in the first column 
show the regular price of FRUIT GROWER 
&nd the publication named. ‘Those in the sec- 
ond column show the price at which the 
Publication named and the FRUIT GROWER 
Will both be sent for one year, At these 

gures you can get many of the publications 
hamed at a third less than the regular sub- 
i ption prices When more than one pub- 
ication besides the FRUIT GROWER is 
Wanted, send list of papers wanted and we 
will furnish the price for the same. We can- 
not send sample copies of any paper except 
nd own. Requests for others must be sent 

Tect_to the office of the paper wanted, 

ew York Ledger, monthly......$1 50 $1 10 

ural New Yorker, New York City 150 1 
American Bee Journal 5 

outh’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
Cosmopolitan, New’ York CRY. wins 

cClure’s Magazine, N. Y. C 

unsey’s Magazine, N. Y¥. Ci 
Scribner’s Magazine, N. ¥. Ct 
el poe PAPEL POM vecaes 

n’s Home Companion...... 
arm and Fireside ~ 
Ohio Farmer bewcseacicd 
Conkey’s Home Journal.......... 
Reliable Poultry Journal......... 
Farm Poultry 
Poultry Keeper.... 
Success... . 
Agricultural 
Practical Farmer 
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ORSE ana WAGON Men wanted 
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American Poultry Advocate 
anne bank draft ~ New York, P. O. 
express money order, and 
Will be filled. Individual checks Ti ag Rg 
ad GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Is Marriage a Failure? 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by Mrs. 
Cc. A. Hickcox. 


Is marriage a failure? ah, yes, for those, 
Who hastily enter. the marriage bond 

Thinking wedded life all ‘‘coleur de rose.” 
And expect only pleasure, nor look beyond 

To the time when sickness or trouble may 


come, 
Caused by different views of husband and 
wife. 
With ae hard work required to build up a 
ome 
*Mid the varied experience of married life. 
Those who marry for beauty, wealth, passion 
or power 
May find all these reasons soon lose their 
sway. 
For beauty will fade, passion change in an 


our, 
And power and riches melt quickly away. 
‘hen to such hasty people ‘the marriage tle 
Is an iron chain to chafe and bind; 
And they haste to the courts to seek rellef 
Or murmur at fate for being unkind. 


But to thane who love truly as wedded ones 
ould, 
The ee. vow is a golden chain, 
Which with increasing strength binds two 
hearts as one, 
And in life they never are severed again. 
For with ” peesmcames and burdens equally 
share 
Sorrows are less heavy and joys more sweet 
And as long as each to the other is spared 
Misfortune and care they can bravely meet. 


“For better or worse till death do you part,” 
Young men and maidens, ponder well; 
Those solemn words let them sink in each 
heart 
For they - deeper meaning than tongue 
can tell. 
With mutual respect, forbearance and love, 
Practiced each day by husband and wife; 
Were this the rule in every home 
There would be no failures in married life. 





Blue Beard. 


Blue Beard has existed in reality, says 
New York Tribune. To be sure, he had 
not married seven wives, but had only one 
wife and a daughter, whom he never 
threatened with violent death; still, the 
enomnities of which he has been guilty 
are not excelled by the crimes of our hero 
of the nursery. 

The original Blue Beard was Gilles de 
Laval, Lord of Retz, who was made Mar- 
shal of France in 1429, and in the reigns 
of Charles VI and VII distinguished him- 
self by his courage against tne English 
when they invaded France. He was born 
in the castle of Machecoul, in Vendee, in 
1404. In 1420, at the age of sixteen, he 
married Catherine de Thouars, a girl of 
the same age. A loyal patriot and valiant 
knight, he. fought at the side of Jeanne 
d’Are in all the battles against the Eng- 
lish, and, until her death, remained her 
faithful companion in arms. 

Gilles de Retz was the richest man in 
Brittany and one of the richest in France. 
He owned cities, villages and towns and 


His personal property was estimated at 
over $1,000,000, an immense amount in his 
time. But all this fortune was sacrificed 
to his passion for art and literature, music 
and the stage. The services which he 
rendered his country might have immor- 
talized his name had he not forever blotted 
his glory by murders, impieties and de- 
baucheries, to which he was ied by his 
ambition to outdo princes and kings in 
magnificence, pomp and power. 

In order to build up a new fortune he 
became an alchemist. He encouraged and 
maintained sorcerers to discover hidden 
treasures, and corrupted young persons of 
both sexes that he might attach them to 
him, and afterward killed them for the 
sake of their blood for his charms and in- 


cantations. 





The Big Peach Crop. 


We are likely to have abundance of 
peaches this year. The growing crop in 


‘| Maryland, Delaware-and New Jersey now 


is reported to be large and of good quality. 
J. H. Hale, of Gonnecticut, who has just 
returned from overseeing the picking and 
shipment of seventy-five thousand bushels 
from his orchard in Georgia, will begin 
next month to ship his Connecticut crop. 
He had seven hundred negroes employed 
in picking them, down there, and expended 
$22,000 for crates and ice in shipping 
them. Now he expects to pick 35,000 
baskets from his orchards in Glastonbury 
and 25,000 from his orchards in Seymour, 
which produce their first crop this year. 
From this farm most of the yield will go 
northward to North Adams and points on 
the Naugatuck and Housatonic lines. 
These orchards were started four years 
ago, and he calculates that the crop this 
year will nearly repay his investment in 





the 100 acres that he has there. He esti- 
mates the entire crop in Connecticut at 
3,000,000 baskets. Not many of them will 
reach Boston, but lessening the demand 
elsewhere may result in lower prices here. 
—American Cultivator. 





There Being a Distinction. 


“Always tell the truth, my. boy,” coun- 
seled Uncle Allen Sparks, “but don’t be 
always telling it.”—Chicago Tribune. 





WON’T YOU 


WRITE A POSTAL 


TO GET WELL? 


Send me no money, but simply write 
me a postal if you are not well. Pay 
when you get well. 

I will send you a book that tells how a 
lifetime of study has enabled me to 
strengthen the inside nerves. Those are 
the nerves that operate the stomach, kid- 
neys, heart, womanly organism, etc. 
Weakness of these organs means weak- 
ness of those nerves. Nerve. strength 
alone makes any organ do its duty. 

I will send you, too, an order on your 
nearest druggist for six bottles of Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative. Use it for a month, 
and if it succeeds, pay him $5.50 for it. 
If not, I will pay him myself. 

No matter how difficult your case; no 
matter what you have tried. If my book 
shows you that your trouble is nerve 
weakness—and most sickness is—I will 
watrant my Restorative to cure you. 

I fail sometimes, but not often. My 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get 
those six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I 
have learned that most people are honest 
with a physician who cures them. Tiat 
is all I ask. If I fail, I don’t expect a 
penny from you. 

Mine is the only way to restore vital 
nerve power. Other treatments bring but 
fleeting results at best. If you want to 
be well, let me send you an order for the 
medicine. If it cures pay $5.50. I leave 
the decision to you. 


Simply state which | Book No. 1o0n D la 
books you want, and/ Book No. 2 on the Heart 
Book No. 8 on the Kidneys 
Book No. 4 for Women 
Book No. 5 for Men 


address 
Dr. Shoop, 





Box 410 
Racine, Wis. Book No. 6 on Rheumatism 
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Missouri Apple Crop. 
, 
Mr. Haseltine is a member of the Hasel- 
tine family, which owns about 2,000 acres 
of orchard in Greene County, Mo., an 
orchard which is famous for its products. 
Mr. Haseltine says the apple country is 
filled with buyers purchasing the products 
of orchards on the trees by the acre, and 
that he and his brothers and sisters have 
sold thousands of dollars’ worth up to date, 
but are retaining about 200 acres for high- 
er prices later. The family has sold about 
$54,000 worth of this year’s crop of apples 
up to date. Conrad Schopp, of St. Louis, 
bought $21,000 worth in one lot, and 
$8,000 worth in another, making a total 
of $29,000. He paid L. K. Haseltine 
$13,000 for about 140 acres, or nearly $100 
an acre, the purchaser to pick the fruit. 
These. are nearly all Ben Davis apples. 
S. A. Haseltine sold to the Hannibal Pro- 
duce Company forty acres of apples for 
$3,000, the company to pick the apples. 
A sister, Nellie Haseltine, sold forty acres 
to Newhall & Co., Chicago, for $3,000. S. 
I. Haseltine refused $10,000 for eighty 
acres. The apple crop of the United States 
will be the shortest for many years, ac- 
cording to Mr. Haseltine. There will be 
no New York or Canada fruit for ex- 
port, and buyers from nearly every State 
are coming to Missouri to buy for export. 
The European crodp is short, which makes 
the demand still greater for export. An 
English merchant who purchased large 
quantities of apples from the Haseltine 
family last year, on which he made a profit 
of about three dollars a barrel, has noti- 
fied them that he will be here again this 
season.—Colman’s Rural World. 





Peyils of Mountains. 


For hundreds of years the sharp Mater- 
horn had looked down in scornful pride 
upon the Zermatt Valley. No man had 
ever succeeded in reaching its topmost 
pinnacle. Time and again the hard native 
climbers had started out to conquer it, 
but it had always been the same tale; in 
due time the adventurers returned tired, 
dispirited and humbled—the Matterhorn 
was always the victor. 

Then Whymper appeared. Season after 
season this quiet, resolute young English- 
man made annual attempts to reach the 
summit, and at length his dogged persist- 
ence was rewarded. 

At length, in 1865, on the 14th of July, 
Whymper stood on the summit of the M&t- 
terhorn. There were eight in the party, 
which included Lord F. Douglas, the Rev. 
Charles Hudson and Mr. Hadow. The 
Matterhorn had been conquered, but it 
was about to take a terrible revenge. On 
the way down Hadow slipped at a point 
where there was no possibility of his re- 
gaining his footing. The party was roped 
together and had not the rope broken not 
one would have survived; as it was, Lord 
Douglas, Messrs. Hadow, Hudson and 
Croz, the senior guide, fell 4,000 feet onto 
the Matterhorngletscher, Whymper and 
the two remaining guides being left cling- 
ing to the bare rock face and not know- 
ing how soon they might share the fate 
which had overtaken their comrades. Now 
the iron nerve for which Whymper has 
always been so remarkable showed itself. 
His two men were utterly unnerved. Thew 
trembled violently and the youngster wept 
like a child. The Englishman alone re- 
mained cool and self-possessed. By ju- 
dicious mingling of threats, promises and 
exhortations he contrived to instill them 
with some of his own unconquerable spirit, 
and at length got them back to a point of 
safety.—Brooklyn Hagle. 


American Cultivator Notes. 





What is said to be the largest apple 
deal on record in the United States was 
made in the sale of the Haseltine apple 
crop in Green County, Mo., for $54,000. 
The sale includes the apples on 1,000 acres 
of orchard, which are estimated to harvest 
100,000 barrels, about 30,000,000 apples. 
Four produce firms are the purchasers of 
the crop. 

Peaches intended for pickling should not 
be too ripe. Select fifty perfect ones, peel 
them, cut them in halves and remove the 
stones. . Put into the preserving kettle a 
pint of cider vinegar, one and one-half 
pounds of granulated sugar and six or 
seven small spice bags, each ccntaining a 
few whole cloves, a few pieces of whole 
mace, stick cinnamon and green ginger. Tie 
them carefully with a heavy thread. A 
circular piece of cheese-cloth about three 
inches in diameter is the best for the pur- 
pose. As soon as the sugar melts add the 
peaches; boil them until they are tender. 
When putting into cans leave a spice bag 
in each jar. Pears may be pickled in the 


Same way. 


Albert Bernhard, of Meriden, read a 
paper on “Grape-Growing and Wine- 
Making in Connecticut.” The amount of 
wine made in the State he did not know, 
but about Meriden thousands of gallons 
are made yearly.’ The vintage of 1900 was 
remarkable for the fact that rarity of rain 
during the season had impaired the quan- 
tity without improving the quality. To 
produce good wine, requires grapes of high 
quality and perfectly ripe, stemmed and 
crushed; a good and well-regulated fer- 
mentation in closed vats; absolute cleanli- 
ness in all operations; fermentation on the 
husks for “claret,” five or six days; for 
“pont,” forty-eight hours, with addition of 
best granulated sugar dissolved in hot 
water. White wines or “sauternes” are 
made of white grapes, crushed and pressed, 
fermentation taking place in barrel. The 
young wines need “racking-off” in Decem- 
ber into clean barrels and again in March, 
June and October. After the first year, 
the wines needing racking-off only twice 
a year, remembering always to observe 
strictest cleanliness, to keep injurious 
germs from the wine.—Country Gentleman. 


Breeding New Wheats. 


The May World’s Work (New York) 
contains an article by W. S. Harwood on 
Breeding New Wheats, in which he tells 
of the results accomplished at the Minne- 
sota State Experiment Station. To create 
a new wheat the pollen from the flower of 
one wheat must be artificially transferred 
to the stigma of the flower of another 
wheat. Two of the best known varieties 
are selected, one for the father, the other 
for the mother of the new wheat. When 
the harvest comes it may be that the new 
wheat has some of the poor, and few of 
the good characteristics of the parents; or 
the reverse may be the case. It is impos- 
sible to say in advance what the new 
wheat will be. In this way hundreds of 
new wheats have been bred until the ex- 
perimenters have evolved a new wheat, 
of. which Mr. Harwood says: 

It seems fair to say that the increase of 
the new wheat over all old varieties will be 
at least two bushels per acre. In the three 
States of Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota, there are on an average 
about 15,000,000 acres of land planted to 
wheat. When the new wheat is in use 
over all this region, an increase of only 
two bushels per acre will make a crop at 
least 30,000,000 bushels. larger than the 
old varieties would have yielded. At an 
average price of seventy-five cents per 
bushel, the increase in wealth in the re- 
gion will be $22,500,000 a year. 

The new wheat which has been grown 
under the direction of Professor Willet 
M. Hayes, of the Minnesota school of 
agriculture, will be given a much wider 
field trial among the farmers this summer. 








have, in addition to their own seed sup- 
ply, about 4,000 bushels to sell to other 
farmers, and the new wheat, it is ex- 
pected, will have quite an appreciable ef- 
fect upon the harvest of 1901. 

The wheat known as Minnesota No. 168 
has yielded as high as 42.7 bushels per 
acre, while none of the eight new wheats 
during the six years’ trial has ever run 
behind 19.5 bushels. The average of each 
new wheat for a period of. six consecutive 
years, from 1895 to 1900, inclusive, is in 
no case less than twenty-seven bushels per 
acre, while the average of all the aver- 
ages of the new wheats is 28.1 bushels per 
acre. The general average of the standard 
varieties in the region on the farms is 
from thirteen to fifteen bushels per acre, 
so that, while making due allowance for 
superior farming at the station, the allow- 
ance of an increase of two bushels per 
acre when the new wheat passes into com- 
plete sway in the northwestern wheat 
fields, seems far too low. On a number of 
farms of the higher type it showed more 
than two bushels increase in last season’s 
harvest. ' 


A Slight Mistake. 

She was a dear old lady, in whom all 
her friends felt a separate sense of pos- 
session, and whose capacity for commit- 
ting gentle blunders, made her just a little 
bit dearer still. Among her acquaintances 
of long standing, though much younger 
than herself, was a Mrs. Tarpley, who, left 
a most beautiful and interesting widow be- 
fore she was twenty, remained for fifteen 
years a pattern of fidelity, and then 
stepped from the high pedestal on which a 
generation of young ladies and not a few 
married ones had placed her, to preside 
over the home of Judge James Malden 
Cooke, and to be a gracious stepmother 
to his only daughter. It was Mrs. Cooke’s 
ecard which the servant had just brought 
up to the dear old lady. 

“Now, mother,” Isabel and Kate en- 
treated, after they had added a few swift 
touches to her dress and hair,—‘now, 
mother, don’t forget and call her Mrs. 
Tarpley.” 

“IT won't, I really won’t,” their mother 
said, as she went out the door; and all the 
way down the stairs she kept saying to 
herself, “Mrs. Cooke—Cooke—Cooke—Mrs. 
Cooke.” 

Presently the parlor door opened; there 
was a sound of affectionate farewells, a 
roll of carriage wheels, and the gentle 
hostess was heard making her way back 
to the second floor. Isabel met her at the 
top of the steps. There was a subdued 
despondency on the mother’s face. 

“Mother, you didn’t—” 

“No, Isabel,” she replied, emphatically, 
“I called her Mrs. Cooke all the time.” 

“Well, what is it then?” 

Her mother sank into her rocking chair. 
“Nothing, Isabel, nothing at all,” she an- 
swered meekly, “except that when I went 
in I said, ‘I am so glad to see you, Mrs. 
Cooke.. How is Mr. Tarpley?’ ’—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


During this season of the year in States 
where the peach crop is the most important 
one of the year, women and girls find 
pleasant employment in picking and pre- 
paring the fruit for the market. In the 
large peach orchards of New Jersey, where 
individual owners send anywhere from 
1,000 to 20,000 baskets a week to market 
a small army of men, women and girls are 
kept at work. The usual programme of 
work is as follows: Breakfast over, the 
pickers take their light ladders and baskets 
and go to the orchards, while the women 
and girls betake themselves to the “cull- 
ing” place, where the fruit is brought as 
fast as picked and passed through the culk 
ing machine, which throws out twigs and 
leaves and separates the different sizes. A 
girl can run such a machine and & woman 
can pack 1,000 baskets a day. The cover 
ing of the baskets comes next, and the 
fruit is ready to ship. The prettiness of 
the work is apparent, and the outdoor life 
is very healthful. 


A Trifle Slow. 











Croft has left Plymouth now. One Iit- 
tle sentence exiled him. You see, he had 
a fine old timepiece in the hall, hanging 
on a nail. His wife says he deliberately 
loosened that nail. However that may be, 
his mother-in-law one day rushed into the 
drawing room in a state of great excite- 
ment. 

“Oh, dear—oh, dearie me!” she cried. 
“That heavy, horrid old clock has just 
fallen with a terrible crash on to the very 
spot where I was standing only a moment 
before!’ 

Croft was quite cool and collected. But 
he murmured absent-mindedly: 

“T always said that that clock was 
slow!”—London Answers. 





Plants Upside Down. 


A series of investigations carried on in 
the famous zoological laboratory at Naples 
is described in the Jahrbucher fur wissen- 
schaftliche Botanik by Hans Winkler. 
“The experiments were made upon a 
flowerless aquatic plant that grows nor- 
mally with its roots in the sand and its 
leaves in the water. For example, plants 
having roots and stems already developed 
were placed upside down, with leaves 
buried in the sand and roots floating in the 
water in strong light. The roots changed 
to stems and leaves, while the parts 
buried in the sand became roots.” 





Worthy of Serious Thought. 


There is a multitude of farmers in this 
State who never think about education, 
says H. C. Adams, in his address. The 
average farm audience will listen for hours 
with eager interest to discussions about a 
silo and get tired in about fifteen minutes 
of a talk about schools. 

They spend more time thinking about 
the cows than about the children. There 
is money in cows. There is no particular 
profit in children. There is money saved 
in a silo: There is money spent in a school- 
house. This does not apply to all farmers, 
Intelligence and culture are at home upon 
many farms in this State. But it applies 
to enough farmers to make many hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of our district 
schools weak and inefficient for their pur- 
poses. Two things make a school good, 
money enough to hire a good teacher and 
parents who take a lively interest in that 
teacher’s work. 

A farmer will give a dollar and a half 
for a scrubby calf and watch with the 
utmost anxiety and care, its growth and 
development from calfhood to motherhood, 
who will not stick his head inside a school- 
house where the plastic minds of his own 
children are being shaped -for all time— 
except when he goes to a caucus. There 
is some excuse for this but not enough. 

Farm life has its harships, its privations, 
its strenuous toil. Many a man has be- 
gun life upon a farm heavily encumbered 
with debt and with slender resources, who 
has. been engaged in so steady a fight to 
live and ‘become independent, that the ever- 
lasting money question has been constantly 
forced to the front. In-such a struggle 
he is right in line. 

But the great majority of farmers to- 
day are in comfortable circumstances. 
They can have no business more important 
than the training of their children. They 
owe it to their children that it shall be 
good ‘training. They owe it to the State. 





The best teachers in this State should be 


in the district schools, ‘ 





t 


Growing Fruit for a Home 
Market. 


Almost any one can grow fruit, but it is 
a trade all by itself to market it to the 
best advantage, says Ohio Farmer. Many 
people before engaging in the business 
think they must get near some large city 
in order to obtain the best market for 
their products. This is a great mistake; 
our large cities, with scarcely any excep- 
tions, afford the very poorest markets. 
They are flooded with fruits of all kinds 
sent from a distance and prices nearly 
always rule below those of the smaller 
towns. 

Every season large quantities of fruit 
(and often of very inferior quality) are 
shipped from city to country, which helps 
to fill the coffers of the express companies 
and the ¢ity merchants, and indirectly the 
pockets of the country doctors: There are 
still a great many small villages that are 
very poorly supplied with fruit, even of the 
poorest quality, and there are yet a large 
number of villages that do not know what 
fresh fruit is like. Now, right here is a 
place for some smart, enterprising person 
to raise fruit and supply these unoccupied 
markets. Better prices can almost inva- 
riably be obtained than in the larger and 
more crowded cities. By growing only the 
best varieties and delivering choice fruit to 
customers daily, a good trade can be estab- 
lished that will steadily increase from year 
to year and will put many dollars into the 
pockets of the growers. 

With some calculation one may send 
fruit to market from June until winter. 
Strawberries are the first to come and by 
planting both early and late kinds the sea- 
son is extended well into July. Last sea- 
son my first strawberries went to market 
on June 9th and the last on July 3d. We 
had them for our own table several days 
earlier, and ten days later. Cherries and 
raspberries will follow strawberries and 


. pears, blackberries, currants, plums and 


grapes will help lengthen the season until 
winter. 





Stage Kisses. 


In reality, a stage kiss is a thing of little 
ecstacy to the parties concerned, says The 
Sketch. It is, as a rule, dreaded by both. 
Where the artists are of a nervous tem- 
perament, the thought of the stage kiss 
keeps them awake at nights. Never since 
the days of Judas has anything in kisses 
been invented so completely giving the 
lie to the real article. Im the first place, 
however it may seem from the front, it is 
not easy to put much “soul” into the affair 
under the eyes of several hundred specta- 
tors. Itt would not be easy, I imagine, in 
actual life; it is doubly difficult when all 
these hundreds of people—many of them 
themselves experienced in the art of oscu- 
lation—have nothing else to attract their 
attention, and, having paid their money, 
mean to see the thing properly done. The 
audience forgets that, which is probably 
the case, these ardent lovers are the merest 
acquaintances, possibly even not on’speak- 
ing terms outside the theatre, especially 
if there be a great discrepancy in their 
respective salaries, No, the dress circle 
sees nothing but a sweet, pretty girl cling- 
ing to her lover, her blue eyes wet with 
tears, her sunny ringlets falling on his 
manly bosom. 

But what does he see, poor fellow? He 
is the earnest lover. He has exchanged 
vows with her, three inches from her nose, 
bawling into her face in order that, the 
“gods” may hear and understand. She has 
assured him, in the same bellow, that his 
love is not in vain; she has loved him, oh! 
ever since before she saw him. He 
“thrills’—a stage thrill is comparatively 
easy—and starts on the kiss. He looks 
her full in the face (for now he is bound 
to), and what does he see? 

Glaring into his, two unearthly looking 
eyes, the lids painted dark blue, with a 
touch of red body color in each of the 
inside corners. The lashes are thickly 
coated with a black substance not unlike 
burnt cork. On her brow he can discern 
the line of the wig with the sunny ring- 
lets attached. He knows the sickly taste 
of the ultra-sanguine, rosebud lips. But, 
loyal to his author, he plays the man. He 
strains the yielding form to his heart; he 
“kisses” her; the curtain falls on a pic- 
ture of unexampled love, and, as the lights 
in the auditorium are switched on, Edwin 
and Angelina yearn again. And lo! Ange- 
lina’s soft eyes are filled with tears, she is 


that happy! 


Apple Crop More Valuable Than 
Cotton. 





How little we hear of the value of the 
apple crop, and yet on an average yield it 
is worth more than the average cotton 
crop. Of the great cereal crops only corn 
exceeds it in value year after year. Only 
occasionally and in exceptional years is 
wheat worth more. 

According to the Independent the Amer- 
ican apple crop for 1900 aggregated 
215,000,000 barrels, being worth at an 
average price of $2 per barrel the enor 
mous aggregate of $430,000,000. 

Compare these figures with the follow- 


ing: i 
“ye alue. 
Corn crop of 1899. oab'sbeces seeee10,120 
Hay crop of 1899.....++++-- 411,926,187 
Wheat crop of 1899......++- 319,545,259 
Cotton crop of 1898......-.. 305,467,041 
Oats crop in 1899..........- 198,167,975 

In the case of most of these farm prod- 
ucts the yield and its value from year to 
year is pretty accurately approximated. 
But the estimate of The Independent for 
obvious reasons may be millions of barrels 
out. No man or bureau knows what part 
of the apple crop is marketed and what 
utilized on the premises. Millions of bar- 
rels go into the production of cider, vine- 
gar, jellies and preserves. Other millions go 
to the production of the best pie that 
mothers ever made—to say nothing of 
“apple sass.” 

Then think of the countless barrels that 
are needed to stock up the universal apple 
stand. One industrious “Apple Mary” dis- 
poses of fifty barrels in a city block yearly 
in her daily pilgrimages. Millions of 
bushels are stolen every year from the 
trees that stretch their heavily-laden 
branches temptingly out over the highways 


of the land. 
No statistics can do justice to the yield, 


monetary value or dietetic worth of the 
American apple. As the strawberry is the 
best berry so the apple, in spite of the 
part it played in Adam’s fall, is the best 
fruit known to man. It is the king of 
American fruits.—Chicago Record Herald. 





Hop Culture. 

There is no longer money in hop growing 
in this State. The vast vineyards of the 
Pacific Slope, owing to the favorable con- 
ditions of climate, soil and labor have 
made it next to impossible for the Central 
New York grower to compete with them 
in the general marxets. he soil of the 
Oregon and Washington valleys is new 
and rich with every quality for growth and 
ripening that the hop requires. The cli- 
mate is without meteorological dangers 
that ever threaten Hastern vines. More- 
over, the land is cheap. Ten acres of su- 
perior hop soil may be had in the Pacific 
Slope region for the price of one acre in 
the Mohawk belt. Then labor is much 
cheaper there. Thus the grower of hops 
on the Pacific Slope has the advantages of 


certainty, quantity and quality of crop! 





MRE you getting what you pay for?< 

| Not if you are buying Mixtures,” 
Barytes and similar makeweights- 

or adulterants falsely labeled “White: | 
Lead;” but you can get. honest: value foes 


every dollar 
buy any. of 
Dutch process 


St. Louts, 
RED SEAL 


' BOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia, 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 


Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 
Loulsville. 


paint that will 





upon application, 


PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, Pamphlet sent free. 


you expend for paint if you. 
these brands of. Pure ‘old 


" White Lead (see margin), Se 
With Pure Linseed Oil they make the only = 4 


give permanent satisfaction. 


abe 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM. 


* 
% 


National Lead Co, 100 William Street, New York, 
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de NINE DOLLARS S850 
s this High Grade 1901 
cut BRIGHTON BICYCL 


Sig S 





trimmed, our highest grade ¢ Pp 
does not begin to cover first cost of 
gone we will sell them at $9.75. 


eae 13-inch seamless tubing, finest ball bearing nickeled hubs, 
andsomesi and strongest nickel finished hanger made, frame 
teed tic tires, finest equipmen 
of material. 
6 Order today, 
don’tdelay. You never will have another such opportunity. Address 


SEND HO MONE cut this ad. out and 


send to us, mention 

No. 97M, state whether Gent’s or 

ies’ Bicycle, and we will send the bicycle te 

you by express C. 0. D., rabject to examination; you 

can examine it at yourexpress office, andif found 

4 perfectly ee one of the hand best and 
iy highest grade 1901 leyele you have seen, she 
ig of bicycles that sell every where at 825.00 to 


y 


‘ou Ww 


fig then pay the express agent 9 7 
4, 
OUR SPECI RIC $ * © charsess 
Gg vtherwise eeey oF ONE CENT and the 
gf xpress agent will return it at our expense. 
is R ON is one of the highest grade 
Dieycles made, covered by oar 
strongest binding guarantee. Frames of highest 
als, bearings, etc., best quality care rims, etc. 
utifully enameled, handsomely decorated and nicked 
including handle bars, saddie, pedals, tools, tool bag, ete. 
e bought them at a forc ail are 


ed sale and 
EARS, ROEBUCK & €O., S*{Z2°° 
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Pal ded? Nh 


Every little girl loves a doll. How delighted 
eho would be with a whole family of big dolis with 
which to “play house.”: These dolls are nearly 
two feet high, have rosy cheeks, beautiful hair. 
heads that will not break, eyes that will not fz 
ir, nor suffer any of the mishaps that dollies are 
lixely to encounter. They are the Wth Century 
model of the old fashioned doll that Grandma 
used to make, and would make Grandma open her 
eves in wonder. They are made of extra heavy 

FA, satteen that will not tear, and are dressed in bright 
} colors that will not fade. They are very durable 
and will give a child more real pleasure than any 
doll made. We will give these four beautiful dolls 
absolutely free for selling only five boxes of our 
Zaxative Stomach Tablets at 25 cents a box. 
Write to-day and we will send the Tablets by mail 
postpaid. en sold send us the money ($1.25) 
™ and we will send you the four dolls same day 
money is received. Address, 
NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
Premium Dept. 97K, New Haven, Conn,: 
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with economy in producing it, and as 
New York growers are coming to recog- 
nize, it is not much short of folly for the 
Eastern growers to endeavor to remain in 
the field against them. 

“Long-headed growers made fortunes in 
a day that year by selling all they could 
get ‘hold of at the high market price. It 
is known that those men cleared up 
$4,000,000 that season, while the graspers 
after a $2 market were ruined. 

“An odd thing abott hop speculation 
was the indifference with- which specula- 
tors treated hops on a low market. For 
instance, when the price would be ten 
cents no one seemed to see any point in 
tying up the crop and holding it, but let 
the market go to thirty cents, and then 
the craze to buy would seize the specula- 
tors and they couldn’t buy them fast 
enough. Why hops should be a bargain 
at thirty cents and not at ten cents was 
something no one not in the hop deal could 
ever understand. 

“There are hundreds of men in the bus- 
iness to-day who have been in it for thirty 
years and more, growing largely, and 
always on the alert, who are no better 
off than when they began, although many. 
of them have made fortune after fortune 
and lost them again by unwise holaing of 
their crops for tue sure prices that never 
came. 

“On the other hand there are hundreds 
of others who have not made taeir crops 
the plaything of cuance, but have been con- 
tent to go slow, basing their transactions 
on the fact that a pound of hops could be 
put on the market at a cost of ten cents, 
and never failed to sell their crops at the 
first fair margin of profit that offered. 
Growers such as these have frequently 
been subject to the aggravating thought, 
after selling their crop for perhaps twenty- 
five or thirty cents, that if they nad held 
on to it a few weeks longer they might 
have doubled their money as their neigh- 
bors did, but, unlike these neigubors they 
have never been troubled by the reflection, 
after turning out their long-held hops as 
bedding for their horses, that they might 
have sold them at a good profit if they had 
let them go at the offer of a month before. 
These conservative mer are the people to- 
day who have fortunes due to hop grow- 
ing, and will be the last to abandon the 
vineyards that have so long been the glory 
of the hills and valleys of Central New 
York.” 

The hop crop, while perhaps not more 
than half or three-quarters of an average 
one, is superior in quality this year, and 
for a fortnight or more the ~ineyards will 
be merry with the voices of the pickers, 
who will labor in fields this season that 
will not be open ‘o them in any season to 
come.—The Sun. 





Lack of Mystery. 


American history, as far as I know it, 
has not mystery enough for a really excit- 
ing romance. Nobody of the highest im- 
portance ever vanished away, disappeared; 
nobody except a certain regicide, and he 








was of English importation. The amiable 
and beautiful wife of none of your presi- 
dents was ever accused of plotting, with an 
admiral of your fleet, to blow up the presi- 
dent in the White House, the question of 
her guilt remaining deliciously obscure. Not 
one of your presidents, after fighting his 
way to within a lance’s length of a hostile 
general, ever vanished away, leaving pub- 
lic opinion uncertain as to whether he had 
gone, literally, to Jericho, or been put 
down a well. No occupant of the White 
House ever had two nephews who disap- 
peared from the state prison, nor did any 
sane citizen. ever turn up who claimed té 
be one of these missing children. Finally, 
your republic never kept a captive in a 
black velvet mask, concerning whom it was 
disputed whether he was a lEHuropean 
diplomatist, a valet, a royal duke, 
a distinguished actor, a member of the 
Bonanvarte family, a high-class Irish pa- 
triot, or—the rightful president, whose 
place was being occupied by an impostor. 

The chronicles of Hurope, especially of 
France, Scotland and England, are rich’ in 
this kind of Rembrandtlike effects. We 
have plenty of chiaroscuro, especially of 
oscuro, and you have little, if any, of this 
element. Hawthorne felt the want; he had 
to invent his own mysteries. All your 
many historical novelists feel the want.— 
Andrew Lang, in Independent. 





Why the Fish Suffered. 


His friend attributed the fish’s struggles 
to his grief at parting with the delights of 
the cool, shady pool which had until so 
recently been his happy home and which 
was still encouragingly near. But the 
guide said, “That fish ain’t floppin’ ’cause 
he’s had to leave his ma, nor ’cause he’s 
sorry at being yanked out ’o his pool. 
He’s a good moral fish he is, he’s ready to 





die. He’s a sufferin’ to think what lies is 
goin’ to be told about his weight.” 
iat ee 


New Supplies of Gold. 


The low point in gold production, since 
the discovery in California, was touched 
about 1885, before the opening of the 
Transvaal field, and before the decline in 
silver had gone so far as to divert enter- 
prise from silver mining to goid mining. 
For the five years from 1881 to 1885, in- 
clusive, the average annual production: of 
gold in the world was about $100,000,000: 
With the restoration of peace in. South 
Africa and the resumption of mining opera- 
tions there, the yield of gold in the world 
may be expected. to -speedily~yreach 
$400,000,000 a year. Indeed, it is likely 
that the production of new. gold~frem=—the 
mines in the next twelve years will equal 
the world’s entire stock of gold. 

The whole subject is, manifestly, cne for 
speculation rather than calculation, so 
many and varied are the contingencies-that 
will influence the final outcome. Speaking 
broadly, it seems safe to say that present 
conditions and _ probabilities favor 
owner of real estate, fixed property, and 
commodities, as cgainst. the: owner: of 
money 2nd securities which yield ‘a fixed 
return, or the salaried and wage-earning 
class.» That there are corrective, com- 
pensating, and reactionary influences goes 
without saying.—George BE. Roberts, in the 
August North American Review. 





First Born the Strongest. 


It would seem that first-born children 
excel later-born children in height and 
weight, says Arthur MacDonald, in Every- 
body’s Magazine. This may be due to the 
greater vigor of the mother at the birth 
of the first child. We are reminded of a 
fact, mentioned later, that out of fifty, 
great men of this century, thirty per cent. 
were the youngest sons. In England it 
was found that growth degenerates. as we 
go lower in the social scale, there being a 
difference of even five inches in height be- 
tween the best and worst fed classes in-thf 
community. 

An investigation of 10,000 children in 
Switzerland showed that children born in 
summer are “taller for their age than those 
born in winter;.as a majority of children 
in the public schools are poor, in winter 
their parents are forced to economize more 
on account of expense of heating; their 
rooms are also liable to be small. and 
poorly ventilated, while in summer they 
are out in the fresh air; food is_ iso 
cheaper and more varied. The influence 


‘of unhealthy conaitions on-a very: young 


child would be much greater than when it 
is older and better able to resist them. 





New Way to Pay Debts. 


You may remember -the story of the 
negro minstrels. and the $2. bill. In it a 
colored man comes into the group on’ the 
stage with a bill in his hand and_ says: 
“Any of you lost a $2 bill? I just picked 
one, up here outside the door.” No one 
has lost it; but the end man reminds “the 
finder that he owes him $2, and that mow 
will be a good time to pay it. - The debt 
is paid, and then another of the company 
reminds the end man that be owes him 
$2, and the note is passed on. Thus-the 
bill goes from one.to another, until it 
comes to a colored man who owes $2 to 
the original finder of the bill, and then it 
returns to the man it started with. Just 
after he receives it a white man rushes in 
and calls out, “Any of you picked up a 
$2 bill? I dropped one a few minutes ago 
outside this door.” “Here’s your $2. hill, 
boss,” says the finder; “you can haye=it, 
but we've all done psid our debts!”’ 





Two turkey herders recently drove aq ~ 


flock of over thirty birds through the 
streets of Ortega and Tiburcio, leisurely 
offering them for sale as théy went along. 
The men were hardy mountain specimens, 
the cut of their clothing showing they had 
come from some distant pueblo. -They car- 
ried whips with short wooden, stocks and. 
long. lashes, and when a customer, hailed 
them from an adjacent zaguan they 
promptly rounded up. the turkeys, caught © 


the one designated: by. the tail and handed | 
him over for examination, the result being 7 


that many Sunday’ dinners were bought, 
as it were, 
Herald. 





Last Sunday she told her Sunday School’ | 


class of. a:cruel boy who would. catch cats — 
and cut their tails off. 
“Now, can any little girl tell me of an 
appropriate verse?” she asked. There was 
a pause for a few moments, when one 
little girl arose and in a solemn voice saidg 
‘“‘Whatsoever God hasijoined together let 
no man put asunder.”. | — iy 





Uncle—‘“Now, Sammy; tell me; have you | 


read the beautiful story of Joseph?” 
—"Oh, yes, uncle.” ‘Well, then, 
wrong did they do. when they sol 
brother?’ Sam—“They sold im te 
uncle.” wy, : Pei elas 


the _ 


“on the hoof:’—Mexican ) 
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‘ HOW TO SUBSCRIBE BY MAIL. 
Money May be Sent by Mail, et Our Risk, in 
Four Different Ways, as fcilows: 


JXPRESS MONHY. ORDERS: may _be ob- 
taled at any office of -the American — 
Co., United States Express Co.) Wells, barg 
Express Co., Pacific and North Pacific. a 
order for not more than $5.00 costs only five 
cents, and you may send it at our risk. 

‘POST OFFICE MONEY ORDERS may be 
obtained from the post-offices of all large 
towns, and will cos ouly five cents, You 
may send money by post office money order 

r risk. 

at EGISTERED LETTER.—A!! postmasters 
must register your letter if you ask them 
aud if such a letter is lost or sto‘en it can; 
be traced. You ma eonh money by regis- 
tered letter at our risk. 2 

j BANK DRAFTS upon Boston, New York 
and Chicago Banks made ayable to the 
oréer of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER may be 

t at our risk. * 
ewe WILL NOT BE RESPONSIBLE for 
money. sent in letters, in an other than one 
of the four ways mentioned. above. . 

POSTAGE STAMPS will be received the 
game as cash or the fractional parts of a 
dollar, and in any amount whea more 7 
venieac for eee abet We prefer those 0 

1 cent denomination. 
the ISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that tee 
salblieser must be notified by letter or one 
card when you wish yo1r paper stopped. 5 
arrearages should be patd, at the rate ~ 
cents a copy. Returning your paper Ww 
not enable us to discontinue it, as we can- 
not find your name hn tend hocks, unless your 

-office address is given. 
DRANG OF  ADDRESS.—Subscribers 
wishing their papers seat to a new agarees 
should write new address plainiy and . “94 
forward the printed address cut from e 


last paper received. We will not be re- 
spons bie for papers lost by not following 
ese instructions. 


MISSING NUMBDPRS.—It _ occasionally 


happens that numbers of our paper sent to 
mabacribers are lost or stolen tn the mails. 
In case you do not receive any number ai 
due, write us a postal card, and we wil 
immediately forward a duplicate of the miss- 


{ng number. 


Rates for advertising space, made known 
on application. 





Entered at Rochester Post Office as second 
class mail matter. 
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The circulation of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
is larger than that of any other horti- 
cultural paper published in America. 
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An over-sensitive person is usually so 
wrapped up in thoughts of what others 
owe to him that he forgets what he owes 
to others. 

Some people claim that they are con- 
trolled by circumstances, but Napoleon 
made circumstances. No, we are respon- 
sible for what we are. 

Learn how to prune the various kinds of 
fruit trees and plants. Do this by visit- 
ing other fruit growers who make a spe- 
cialty of some one kind of fruit culture. 





Superior pears should not bs marketed 
in barrela. We often market pcars in kegs 
holding one busnel. For the finest speci- 
mens of pears it will pay to have light 
boxes made that will hold about a peck. 


A successful leader is never guilty of the 
folly of a petty jealousy of his subor- 
dinates. He overlooks, as far as possible, 
the mistakes of overzeal, and passes by un- 
important trespasses upon his prerogatives. 





Corn is king. Last year the corn crop 
twas valued at $751,000,000 in figures, 
mhereas the wheat was valued at $323,- 
000,000, cotton crop $357,000,000, hay 
$445,500,000. 





There are many kinds of soil on which 
fruit trees, plants and vines will grow 
successfully, but I should prefer to have 
clay sub-soil in every instance. Some 
sandy soils have a clay sub-soil. 





Are you an expert on insects injurious to 
fruits and fruit trees? If you are not you 
should aim to be an expert, since fruit 
growers in these days must be well in- 
formed along this line in order to attain 
puccess. 





Will you have apples to pick this fall! 
If so you must hold them for high prices. 
No one is offering less than $3.00 per 
barrel now for good fall or winter apples. 
Some expect to get $4.00 per barrel for 
their fruit. 

In regard to the best means of healing 
ithe sore breasts of horses, Mr. S. DB. Skin- 
mer writes Green’s Fruit Grower that he 
finds that a breast collar used in place of 
the ordinary collar has been very satis- 
factory with him. 








Have you blackberry and raspberry 
plants in your garden? If not how easy 
to plant a few dozen of each. Their 
growth and fruitage would make the home 
life more interesting and their appearance 
- pn your table would be welcome. 





; A successful leader chooses his assist- 
ants with a view to their special fitness 
for the work assigned them and he toes 
pot cripple theif efforts by an undue 
assumption of authority manifested in a 
constant surveillance and interference, 


A subscriber says: “I have your Cor- 
bican strawberry growing on my place. I 
bad a sample berry on exhibition at my 
store. Thirty berries filled two boxes. 
Every one who saw these berries thought 
they were the finest and la . of) all.” 


‘ The crowning point of culture, of the 
physical, mental and moral development 
which makes a well-rounded character, is 
public spirit, which leads to a widespread 
jove and sympathy for all mankind, an in- 
terest in the welfare of all humanity. 


It ought to be a truism that the first 
‘of ‘a leader is to be able to lose 
 gight of self in his absorption in his cause. 
If he is otherwise qualified for his work 
he can guarantee its success the moment 
he puts aside all thought of results to him- 
self. 
- Ganning factories will run light this sea- 
zon in Western New York, owing to the 
_ ghertage on some kinds of fruits. It is 
the opinion of practical men that only 
half of the canning’ establishments 
throughout the country will be running 














be broken Gown with the load: Almost 
every .kind of fruit has to be thinned. 


The Anjou pear is not known as well 
as it should be. It is a valuable pear both 
in the Standard and Dwarf, ‘but it is more 
often grown as a Dwarf. It is of the 
finest quality, ripening generally in late 
fall or early winter. It may be kept until 
January with careful attention. 








Poultry yards are among the best places 
for planting plums, peaches and other fruit 
trees. The hens will not allow a weed or 
épear of grass to grow among these trees, 
They will pick up all insects and eat any 
insect-laden fruit that may drop. Enlarge 
your hennery yards and fill them with 
fruit trees, 


Frequent and thorough cultivation is the 
key-note of fruit culture, but be careful 
that you do not induce late growth, so that 
the wood will not mature fully when win- 
ter approaches; for if you induce late 
growth your trees will not come througt 
the winter in good condition. Stop culti- 
vation August 1st to September Ist. 





Hats over the heads of. horses are ap- 
pearing on the streets of Rochester, and 
nearly all the large cities. Any moderate 
straw hats with hdles through them for 
the ears of the horses will answer the 
purpose. Farmers should adopt the hat 
over horses’ heads without delay, since 
this is a great protection from the heat. 


The Sheldon pear is a favorite with all 
who are familiar with it, but there are 
thousands of people who never ate a Shel- 
don. It is not highly colored and does 
not make so fine an appearance as the 
Bartlett or Clapp. Its skin is covered with 
a sort of russet, But no person who has 
eaten a good Sheldon can ever forget the 
quality of this pear. 





It beats all how much pleasure some 
men can have with their babies. At the 
lakeside Wwe saw a proud young father, con- 
tinually taking his baby boy about in the 
go-cart, or mounted on his back. The 
father was always in attendance upon the 
child and seemed to be perfectly happy 
meanwhile, I took a photograph of both 
as they were enjoying themselves on the 
beach. 


At Chautauqua Lake I heard an illus- 
trated lecture by the Civic Improvement 
Association of Dayton, O., inaugurated, as 
I understand, by my friend, D. J. Thomas, 
This is a delightful lecture illustrated with 
views of beautiful homes, telling how fo 
ornament your grounds. Our Western 
New York Horticultural Society may se- 
cure this lecture for their programme at 
the next meeting. 


Have you looked after borers in those 
peach trees? LEXbvery year at this season 
and earlier, dig about your peach trees, 
removing the earth from the upper part 
of the roots; then with a knife probe 
around and see if the borers have forced 
an entrance under the bark. If they have, 
kill the white grub. If you do not do this 
work each season your trees may look 
sickly and may die. 





The Bose pear is but little known 
throughout the country, and yet it is an 
old variety. There is no more valuable or 
long-keeping pear than the Bosc, nor is 
there any variety, which will sell at a bet- 
ter price in the market. In shape it is 
something like the Bartlett but it has a 
longer and slimmer neck -and a longer 
stem. It is an abundant and regular 
bearer. In quality it is equal to ths best, 





“I am too old to plant’ fruit trees, I am 
seventy years olu.” That’s all right if you 
think so, but if you think the other way 
there is plenty of time yet. People live 
longer than they used to. There is no good 
reason why one should not live to be 
nearly one hundred years old with the 
present medical knowledge. I have known 
men who thought they were too old to 
plant, who planted for their. children, and 
yet lived to derive great benefit from the 
trees they set out. 





“Why do not my trees bear fruit?’ I am 
often asked. Perhaps you have planted 
them on low, wet land, which is not, as a 
rule, so safe a place to plant as on rolling 
land or hillsides, or hill tops. There are 
many reasons why fruit trees, plants and 
vines should not succeed so well on low 
land. One reason is that late spring 
frosts often destroy the blossoms on low 
land, while no injury results to the blos- 
s0ms on trees on up-land. 





If you do not know how to prune a pear 
tree do not fail to visit some skillful pear 
grower early in the spring, at the time he 
prunes. It requires experience to prune 
pears as they should be pruned. The best 
pear growers prune every tree regularly 
each season, and every year precisely. by 
the same method. When this is done no 
large branches have to be removed. The 
pruning simply consists in cutting back’ all 
of the past season’s growth. 


While we have no positive evidence that 
an exclusively vegetable diet prolongs life, 
the indications are favorable for the veg- 
etarian. The Indians of Southern Cali- 
fornia are compelled to dispense with 
meat, living entirely upon fruit and veg: 
etables, and these Indi sometimes live 
to the age of 136, 126, T14, 111. and 108 
years. The oldest lived to be 136. His 
widow, who is now living, is 108 years 
old. Here is another straw in favor of 
excluding meat as an article of food. 


The pear is a beautiful object when in 
blossom or when in fruit. There-is some- 
thing tempting about the shape of the pear, 
to say nothing of its beautiful color, fra- 
grance and delicious flavor and quality. 
Pears are as easily grown as apples, and 
yet you will find 100 apple trees growing 
on most farms to one pear tree. It is only 
during recent yeats that good varieties of 


-pears have been known to planters gen- 


erally. Thirty or forty years ago a de- 
sirable variety of pear was almost un- 
known to farmers of Western Néw York. 





Which are the best to plant, Standard 
or Dwarf pears, is the question often asked 
the editor of Green’s Fruit Grower. In 
reply I will say, that you can secure plenty 
of fruit from either Dwarf or Standard, 
but if you intend to: give the trees but 
little cultivation or attention you should 
plant Standard pear, since it will endure 
more neglect than the Dwarf pear, and 
yet I have seen Dwarf pears bear the same 
when grown in sod without cultivation, 
but I would not recommend growing them 
except with good cultivation and careful 
pruning each year. Dwarf pears bear 
fruit earlier than Standard. 





Whenever I walk around among my 
raspberry, blackberry and grape vines or 
young growing trees, I keep nipping at the 
ends of the canes or branches with my 
thumb-nail as a matter of: habit. . It. is 
marvelous ‘what changes skillful nipping 
will produce in a tree if the nipping or 


B 





‘purchase Of land in Delaware, and of the 


be obliged to eut three or four feet off 
next spring, when by pinching.the canes 
at the height of two feet you could have 
had. numerous: low. branches that: would 
produce fine fruit and sustain themselves | 
without stakes. 


Sam Jones recently said to his audience, 
“You are bigger fools than cows. When 
I feed my cows ,they will pick out the 
good hay and leave untouched the weeds 
and thistles. Yesterday I gave you some 
good hay in my lecture, also. a few weeds 
and thistles. You ate the weeds and this- 
tles, and to-day you are, around picking 
your jaws and complaining. You are big- 
ger fools than the cows.” 

At the Pan-American Exposition at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., there are many queer devices 
for elevating people in the air. My advice 
is that visitors should not risk life and 
limb in every contrivance of this kind. I 
am told that mothers with young infants 
in their arms have been. fastened into 
chairs at the Exposition, and when sud- 
denly flopped over, the necks of the in- 
fants have been broken. Remember that 
it is easier to step into a trap of this 
kind than to get out when you are once in. 





There is no other nation in the world 
whose people are such whistlers as the 
Americans. Why this is.so may not be 
easily stated, but it is a fact that the 
American people have more reason for be- 
ing cheerful than any other people, and I 
assume that only cheerful people.are ad- 
dicted to whistling. Why should not the 
ladies whistle? Ladies in general do not 
seem to know how to whistle, and yet 
there was a lady who travelled about the 
country whistling to large audiences, mak- 
ing large sums of money. Whistling is 
healthful exercise, developing the lungs, 
You should not be ashamed to. whistle. 


Pears should not be ripened like ap- 
ples. They should be. picked before they. 
are ripe. They should be stored in a dark, 
cool room and if covered with flannel, 
which comes in contact with each pear, 
the color will be greatly heightened. 
Therefore, shallow drawers like shallow 
bureau drawers are often used for ripen- 
ing pears, each layer being covered with 
flannel cloth. The cooler the room. the 
slower the pears will ripen. Pears can- 
not be marketed if allowed to remain on 
the trees until ripe or nearly ripe. We 
pick our Bartletts and Olapps when they 
are green and as hard as bullets. It re- 
quires some judgment to know when to 
pick; the seeds should be black and they 
should have attained their full size. 








Mr. Tuttle, of Chili, N. Y., tells me that 
he can save $10.00 per ton by mixing his 
own fertilizers. He buys 1,00U pounds of 
dissolved Carolina rock, 500 pounds mu- 
riate of potash, (eighty-five per cent. pot- 
ash) and 500 pounds of tankage, all cost- 
ing $25.00, which he considers better than 
the same fertilizer already mixed which 
he would have to pay $35.00 for, He 
mixes these ingredients thoroughly upon 
the barn floor, and then throws them twice 
through a coarse sieve, much as you would 
throw sand through a sieve to get out 
gravel, which assists much in getting it 
thoroughly mixed. We might not need as 
much potash, perhaps 800 pounds in place 
of the 500, since our soil is not poor in 
potash, and Mr. Tuttle’s land is sandy. 


Roland Morrow has grown 800 bushels 
of peaches per acre, selling the same in 
1899 for $1,600 per acre. This result was 
brought about by high cultivation, judi- 
cious pruning and thinning and by wise 
methods of marketing. He cultivates often 
and: thoroughly until about August 1st 
when he sows oats; sows three bushels of 
seed per acre. His plan is to have the 
oats absorb the moisture in the soil, so as 
to check the growth of the peach trees, 
causing the peach wood to ripen and 
harden thoroughly before the approach of 
winter, thus saving his peach trees from 
injury by severe winters as well as caus- 
ing the buds to be more resistant to frost 
and severe changes of temperature. He 
cultivates his peach orchard eighteen to 
twenty times during the season, but does 
not cultivate until the fruit is set upon 
the trees. He applies a car-load of barn- 
yard manure to each acre of peach trees, 
and also makes use of clover sod to enrich 


the land. 


While at the lake I used to avail myself 
of the excellent ice cream daily.. I re 
marked to my wife that it was surprising 
that we should get such good ice cream 
so far from home, but to my surprise one 
day I found specks in it. I diligently 
picked them out, laying them at one side 
of the dish, but seeing the specks increas- 
ing in number I made up my mind that 
some accident must have happened. Pos- 
sibly the cream had dropped out on the 
floor, or some one had carelessly thrown a 
handful of dust into the pan where it was 
made. Finally I determined to call the 
attention of the young woman to the 
numerous specks, but just then it occurred 
to me that the specks might possibly be 
strawberry seeds. The fact was, I was 
eating strawberry ice cream. Sure enough 
the specks were nothing more than the 
seeds, and there I was, a strawberry 
grower, not knowing that I could not have 
strawberry ice cream without strawberry 
seeds. So much for the critic. 


Have you a desire to get acquainted with 
the many kinds of birds and to attract 
them to. your place? Then plant a mul- 
berry tree near your house. I have two 
weeping mulberry trees, very handsome 
specimens, growing near my large piazza. 
These trees bear an’ abundance of fruit 
regularly every year, and -the birds come 
from far and near to feed upon this fruit. 
Since the birds are not disturbed they be- 
come quite tame, and we can observe their 
beauty and peculiarities. Birds are fond 
of the fruit of the dogwood. - We have two 
trees of dogwood near: the ‘house, which 
the birds strip within a week after the 
fruit is edible. Birds are also fond of 
mountain-ash berries. The mountain-ash 
is a beautiful tree and its fruit is exceed- 
ingly attractive. I am a friend “of birds, 
and have succeeded in attracting them to 
my. place in Jarge numbers, not. only by 
the fruit which I offer them but by the 
shelter they find in the numerous shrubs 
and trees I have growing on my place, 
which is of considerable magnitude. 


“FF. 4S. Sodden, of Iowa, asks Green’s 
Fruit Grower for advice in regard to the 


to furnish the barrels and gather the crop. 


less than two and one-half inches in diam- 
eter, and must be perfect fruit. Buyers 
tell apple growers to barrel all the culls, 


indicates the scarcity of apples. 


has been refused. 
this orchard will yield 800 barrels of 
choice apples. ‘This orchard has received 
the highest cultivation, has been heavily 
fertilized and carefully sprayed. 
owner has secured a large crop of superior 
fruit every year without fail. 
class fruit grower in Western New York 
thinks of growing fine apples vithoyt su- 
perior 
ground rich. We hear of one orchard in 
Niagara County that will yield 2,000 bar- 
rels of first-class fruit. 


kindly and considerately to complain about 
your fowls. 
garden and I keep my own hens confined 
‘in order that they may not scrctch up the 
garden beds, eat the strawberries, toma- 
toes and other similar items. 
a period of five years your fowls have had 


What Fertility Does Sandy Soil 
Need? ae 


Prof. I. P, Roberts, Oornell University, 
Ithaca,:N. Y.: 

I. have just- bought a new -farm and 
would \like your opinion as to the -fer- 
tilizers. to ke -used .thereon,: for my own 
information and for publication in Green’s 
Fruit Grower. The land igs all a sandy 
loam lying over a clay sub-soil, high and 
dry. This land and that surrounding it is 
fertile soil. This farm has been planted 
to potatoes for many. years alternately 
with other crops. It. produced good crops 
of fine potatoes. The previous Owner has 
made a fertilizer composed of 1,000 pounds 
of dissolved Carolina rock, 500 pounds 
muriate of potash (eighty-five per cent. 
potash) and 600 pounds of tankage,. cost- 
ing $35,00 per ton, mixed by himself. He 
has applied this. fertilizer in the drill row, 
where he plants his seed potatoes, at the 
rate of 500 pounds per acre, ith good re- 
sults, Where he had potatoes last year, 
he has seeded down to clover, which has 
grown nearly over the rows where the 
potatoes were and where the fertilizer was 
scattered. This suggested to me the 
thought that the land was in: need of 
potash. I have an idea that most sandy 
soils need potash more than other fertil- 
izers, panticularly if potatoes have been 
frequently grown on the soil. This is not 
light, drifting sand, but light enough to 
enable. me to stick the toe of my shoe 
deeply into the soil. Nearly a ton and a 
half of hay was cut from this portion of 
the farm this season, it being a good hay 
year. On the field adjoining I saw a crop 
of oats that I thought would average over 
fifty bushels to the acre. Good crops of 
wheat are sometimes grown on this land, 
The former owner has been feeding the 
land without knowing definitely what kind 
of fertilizing it needed. ‘Will you, kindly 
state whether you think the fertilizer used, 
is suitable for this soil; or how would you 
vary it? I ask this knowing that you can- 
not give definite information without see- 
ing or analyzing the soil. What would 
it cost to have the soil analyzed?—C. A. G. 

‘Reply from Cornell University Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Ithaca, N. Y., 
August 28, 1901: 

Dear Sir—Your letter of recent date to 
Professor Roberts is at hand. Professor 
Roberts is at present on his vacation and 
your letter has come to my desk for an- 
swer. From a study of the fertilizer which 
has been applied to your soil I should say 
that an abundance of potash has been sup- 
plied and without doubt the clover has 
supplied an abundance of nitrogen. 

Where clover grows well, as it does in 
your case (no, it does not.—G.) it is an 
indication that the supply of-potash is ade- 
quate. Sandy soils are more likely to be 
deficient in nitrogen than in potash. I find 
by a study of soils that what is needed 





humus to the soil. This is more needed 
on most soils than is a commercial fertil- 
izer of any kind. : 

It can be obtained by growing clover or 
peas or any other crop to plow under. This 
sandy soil of yours will without doubt be 
benefited more by growing some ‘crop to 
plow under than by the use of such 
amounts of fertilizer as have been used, 
—L. A. Clinton. 





The Potato Crop. 





Those of our readers who have a good 
crop of potatoes to sell this year should 
secure a good price, since potatoes are 
scarce over a large extent of country. In 
Western New York early potatoes were a 
poor yield, and late potatoes will be far 
short of an average crop. It is not easy 
to explain’ why the yield should not be 
good here this year, since we have had fre- 
quent Showers. It looks as though poor 
people will be obliged to use beans and 
other food in place of potatoes. There is 
no difficulty in getting along comfortably 
without potatoes. Potato eating is largely 
a habit. I do not regard potatoes as very 
nutritious. If prices continue high pota- 
toes will be an expensive item of diet. My 
experience is, that the best time to sell 
potatoes is, when they are first dug in the 
field if a good price is offered at that date. 
There is much shrinkage and large ex- 
penditure of labor if potatoes are held over 
for winter or spring sales. 





The Apple Market in Western 
New York. 





The editor of Green’s Fruit. Grower 
learned yesterday. that an orchard at 
Adams Basin, about twenty miles. west of 
Rochester, N. Y., embracing five acres of 
land, has been sold for $1,500.00. The 
buyer is to pick the apples, furnish the 
barrels, do all. the work, and take all 
chances of the fruit being blown off by 
winds, or damaged by hail. It cannot be 
claimed that the land on which this orch- 
ard is growing is worth over $100.00 per 
acre, and yet this man sells his fruit for 
$300.00 per acre, without lifting his finger 
to harvest the crop. Who would not set 
out apple trees under such favorable con- 
ditions? 

Many orchards in this locality have been 
sold in bulk, an estimate having been made 
of the quantity of fruit, the price being 
from $2.25 to $3.00 per barrel, the buyer 


A first-class apple here must measure not 


after selecting the first-class fruit, which 
There is one orchard in Niagara County 


consisting of 105 trees, for which $2,500 
It is estimated that 


The 
No. first- 


cultivation, and keeping the 





My Neighbor’s Hens. 





My Dear Friend and Neighbor: I wish 


I have a vegetable and flower 


But -during 


most by our farm lands is the restoring. of- 


growing State. 


self to one class of fruits. 





then ‘three tons of currants ‘per acre- 


bushes are-young and yet they yield 





profits of currant growing in. that .peach 


The editor replies as follows: There is 
much poor’land in Delaware. Generally 
the land there*has been partially dépleted 
of its fertility. ‘There is no trouble in 
growing immense crops of currants on good 
rich land, and where they sell at fair 
prices they are a profitable crop and sure. 
There have been seasons in the past four 


son they ‘sold well, also last season. «I 
never advise a fruit grower to confine him- 
My method ‘is 
to grow currants, sttawberries, black and 
red raspberries, blackberries, in fact a gen- 
eral assortment. We plant the Red Cross 
almost exclusively and think there is no 
better market currant; none more vigorous, 
more productive or larger. Our’ currant |}: 
-over |: morning-and 
+ 4 with this 


‘ours the moment. we let him out. in the 
or five years when they were hardly -mar- |} evening for a few minutes’ airing, and the 
ketable at any paying price, but this sea-| two fight until they can scarcely stand 
‘straight on their legs. I have been ad- 
‘vised by others to attempt various drastic 


“and throw them over the fence into your 


a continuous run of our entire place. . Per- 
haps you will remember that this is not 
the first time that I have complained to 
you, and since you have done nothing in 
answer to my complaint I have been 
‘tempted to fear that you took delight in 
‘the depredations of your fowls about my 
place. BHvery season your rooster attacks 


methods to rid myself of this annoyance; 
‘Some have advised me to shoot your birds 


yard.. I did once capture your rooster and 
confined him in a coop, feeding and. water- |: 
ing: him daily, during which time he 
thrived famously, but you came ovtr. one 
rn expressed your dissatisfaction. 








thee.” . -- 


impale kernels of corn upon small fish- 
hooks and scatter them around where any 
wandering fowls might swallow them, and 
die a lingering death; others have advised 
me to purchase a game cock which would 
fight like all-possessed, and after ten min- 
utes’ encounter with your rooster, would 
tear every feather off, and about all of 
his hide, But’I have turned a deaf ear 
to all these friends who have proffered 
their advice, believing such methods of 
retaliation un-christian, I find a city or- 
dinance which says that no resident of this 
city shall allow his poultry to run at large 
to the annoyance of his neighbors. You 
do not seem to’ pay any attention to this 
ordinance, and when I complain to the 
policemen they do not think it their duty 
to chase around and capture live poultry 
and place the birds under arrest, neither 
do they seem inclined to place you under 
arrest for allowing your poultry to run 
at large. 

I am tempted to write this letter at this 
moment owing to the fact that a beautiful 
patch of tomatoes are about to ripen, and 
our experience in the past years has been 
that your hens are exceedingly fond of 
this fruit, and peck into every specimen as 
fast as it ripens, leaving scarcely a per- 
fect one for our family use. I am aware 
that there is great pleasure in: keeping 
poultry. What is more attractive than a 
mother hen leading about a dozen beautiful 
full-blooded chicks? And ‘when these young 
{ birds get large enough to rove about on 
their own responsibility, how quickly they 
find the mulberry: trees, the cherry trees, 
the raspberry bushes, and how eagerly 
they pick up the fruit that drops, and 
much of it that does not drop. And how 
brave are the attempts of the young cock- 
erels to crow at various hours of the day, 
and how rapidly do the young birds push 
on to maturity. No, I do not overlook the 
fascinations of poultry keeping and would 
not wantonly desire to deprive you of that 
pleasure, but at the same time I do not 
think you should deprive me of having a 
flower and vegetable garden. Hoping that 
you will kindly consider these suggestions, 
I remain—Your Friend and Neighbor. 





Fish Ponds for Farmers. 





Charles Forester asks information of the 
editor on this subject. At Green’s fruit 
farm there is a spring brook running ‘its 
entire length, which in the dryest season 
never fails. I have given this subject some 
attention. Since I am approaching the age 
when I cannot take so much pleasure in 
climbing over the mountains, and in fol- 
lowing wild trails through the forests in 
search of trout, it has occurred to me that 
it might be a good plan to’ build trout 
ponds upon our farm. My idea would not 
be to’ make money out of these ponds, but 
to amuse myself and to make the farm 
more attractive. But there have been men 
who have made fish ponds upon-the farm 
profitable. Russell Cornwell tells of a lazy 
man whose wife drove him out of ‘the 
house, because he would not help even 
with the housework, thus he was com- 
pelled to sit upon an ash barrel outside the 
kitchen door. As he sat there idly wateh- 
ing the brook, he saw a large trout dart 
up the stream. “Why not restock this 
brook with trout and sell them in the 
market?” he asked himself. He did re- 
stock it, and made large pools or ponds in 
it, making considerable money from the 
enterprise. 

It is not every farmer who has a brook 
upon his farm permanent enough to sup- 
ply artificial ponds. Those of our readers 
who have unfailing brooks upon their land 
can make them available in supplying arti- 
ficial ponds in which trout or other kinds 
of fish may be introduced. I should 
select brook trout, since they can be 
grown, about as easily as. any good: fish, 
and aré most.salable at. the best prices, 
No one should attempt to build. a pond 
without seeking the advice of some experi- 
erced person. The water must be led away 
from the brook so that in case of flood the 
pond will not be at all affected. New York 
State has a fish hatchery located not far 
from Green’s fruit farm. This State 
hatchery hatches young trout by the mil- 
lion every spring, and sends these small 
trout out in cans free of charge for stock- 
ing public streams. If I should want to 
stock my own private pond, I would have 
to pay a small price for these young trout. 
I do not doubt that many other States 
have fish hatcheries where young’ brook 
trout can be secured; if not, young fish 
can be bought outside the State. All I 
can say is, that there is an opportunity to 
do something in the way of raising trout 
on the farm. Surely everybody cannot be 
successful in such an enterprise; in fact 
there is no enterprise in which everybody 
ean succeed. We must first have enthu- 
siasm for the enterprise, love for that par- 
ticular work, and then devote our energies 
to that object in order to insure success. 
If any of our readers desire to see how 
ponds are made and to learn about this 
industry, they can do so by visiting the 
New York State fish hatchery at Mum- 
ford, N: Y. I do not consider such fish as 
carp worth bothering with. Carp are ob- 
jectionable in any stream or pond where 
other fish are desired. 


Is That So? 








At the lakeside the dining room some- 
times contained 100 people, and at others, 
especially in the early morning, only three 
or four people. At a table near me were 
two men and one of them was constantly 
exclaiming, “Is that so?” 

“What part of the country are you 
from?” asked the bald-headed man. 
“From Pennsylvania,” was the reply. 
“T have a brother-in-law in Pittsburg.” 
“Ts that so?” . 


“Yes, he bought up the old church prop- 
erty: opposite the bank and made $100,000 
on that deal.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“T am from Wisconsin. Farmers our 
way are suffering bad from the drought.” 
“Ts that so?” 

“Yes, the farmers are feeding their live 
stock just as they would in winter, since 
there is no grass in the pastures.” 

“Is that so?’ 

“Drought is over there now, but rain 
eame too late to save the crops.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“How long do you expect to stay here?” 
“I am going back in about a week, I 
would stay longer but these rainy days 
give me the blues.” ee, 

“Do you know that rainy weather never 
bothers me?” 

“Is that so?” — 

“Yes, no matter where I am, I am con- 
tented whether it rains or shines.” . 
‘ “Is that so? How is Bryan running 
in your county?” 

“He is not running.” : 

“Is that so? Oh, yes, I see he never 
was popular in your State.” 

“No, we are Dutch and the Dutch are 
all hard money men.” 

“Ts that so?” 





Pan-American Mottoes. 





“Nothing that is -human is alien to me.” 
“Knowledge ‘begins in. wonder.” 
“God hath made of,one blood all nations 
Of MON oo ea ks, : 
“Speak. to the earth and it shall teach 


the district school. 


eller, but who in fact has never been fur- 
ther than fifty miles from home, is never- 
theless correct in his stateggent. 
all great travellers. 
90,000,000 miles distant from the earth, 
yet every man and woman on the earth 
travels every year around the sun at this 
great distance of 90,000,000 miles from 
the object thus surrounded in a yearly ex- 
cursion. 
how many millions of miles you have trav- 
elled in thus making a circuit around the 
sun in one year. 
ber of miles thus travelled you must, if 
you desire to learn how great a traveller 
you are, figure the distance in space which 
you travel on the earth in its daily revo- 


“Yes, he is a banker there, his name is | lutions. Just add 25,000 miles per day or 
Robinson.” 10,000,000 miles a year to the other 
“Ts that so?” mileage. Then in addition to these two 


great daily and yearly journeys made to 
which I have called your attention, re- 
member that the sun and all its planetary 
system, including the earth, is moving 
through »space in addition to all other 
movements at the rate of 40,000 miles a 
day. 
this one item alone will 
14,600,000 miles. So you see, after all, the 
man who as regards his movements upon 
the earth has never been fifty miles from 
home has actually changed his position in 
space during his lifetime to the extent of 
many million miles. 


which the sun and its planetary system is 
travelling in one direction in space, and 
has been thus travelling since tne day of 
creation, what a vast idea we must have 
of the extent of space, since in one hun- 


dred years, though moving at the rate of 
40,000 miles per day, we do not seem to 
change our position as relating to the fixed 
stars. 


from a visit to a plantation of this mar- 
velous variety, not far from the shores of 
Lake Ontario. Blackberries began to ripen 
on this plantation July 1st, and have con- 
tinued to yield the finest fruit until Sep- 
tember Ist. 
side of the row with a basket and Mr. 
Lewis on the other side, and we soon filled 
the two baskets with the largest and most 
beautiful blackberries I ever saw. 
the best of all was that the quality was 
of high order, there being no hard core in 
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Strikes are seldom,. perhaps never, be- 
gun by laboring men themselves. In almost 
every instance they are begun by some out- 
side person who represents an association; 
this outside man has no personal interest 
in common with the working man. He is 
simply working for whatever pay he may 
get, and his object is to create discontent 
among the laboring men who before were 
satisfied with prices and surroundings, 
Where these outside men have caused a 
strike, we may in after years go back and 
review ‘the. field and see what the result 
has been. If we visit Catasauqua, Pa., 
we will find there an abandoned factory, 
which before the strike occurred there, 
several years ago, employed 1,000 men, 
with a monthly pay roll of $50,000. The 
workmen were prosperous and contented, 
and they had no complaint against their 
employers. These men were paying for 
their homes and everything was satisfac- 
tory until the strike came. ‘Phe strike was 
unsuccessful, but continued for some time, 
At the end of the strike the manufacturers 
attempted to start up their factory, but 
found that they had lost their customers 
during the closing down of the mill, they 
having gone elsewhere to purchase goods, 
Therefore, the manufacturers were thrown 
into bankruptcy, the mill was abandoned 
forever, and the $600,000 a year that this 
firm paid out for wages was lost to that 
community. Surely the laboring men 
shared in the misfortune that they them- 
selves had brought about by their foolish 
acts. In other places large factories have 
been closed for fifteen months, during 
which time many merchants were forced 
into bankruptcy, and the laborers suffered 
for lack of food. Many of the men had 
built houses but could not pay for them 
and lost everything. 

Troy, N. Y., was for many years noted 
as the city where more stoves were made 
than any other place in the United States 
and the laborers and manufacturers were 
prosperous. At last the laborers were or- 
ganized into a union. They were con- 
trolled entirely by a boss. Finally there 
was a strike, which was succeeded by 
other strikes, and the result is that the 
stove business has been entirely destroyed 
in that town. The workmen have been 
obliged to go elsewhere and the manu- 
facturers are practically ruined. Many 
have wondered why it is that American 
manufacturers have been able to compete 
so successfully with English manufactur- 
ers in the iron trade. I am told that Ing- 
glish iron manufacturers have been se- 
riously crippled by the Trades Unions 
there, which have brought about a de- 
plorable condition of things. The object 
of these unions is not only to control 
wages and the output of the factories, but 
to control the amount of work a man shall 
do in a day, aiming to have each man do 
the smallest amount of work possible, and 
this iron manufacturers have been com- 
pelled to concede, until they are in such 
a condition as to be unable to compete 
with American work, where a full day’s 
labor is accomplished by every man. These 
are a few of the results from strikes of 
Trades Unions. 





Desolate School-Houses. 





In driving through the country yester- 
day my attention was called to the fact 
that rural school-house grounds are, as a 
rule, barren of trees, shrubs or vines. I 
saw. before me an attractive district 
school-house, new, nicely painted and well- 
planned architecturally, surrounded by an 
acre of good land; but there was not a 
tree, shru» or vine on these grounds. The 
result was that the place had a barren and 
desolate appearance. In imagination I 
pictured how, this place would look if suit- 
ably planted.” - Thé contrast ~ between 
school grounds, simply decorated with 
trees, etc., and one absolutely barren of 
these beautiful objects, is,marvelous. We 
have in recent issues -illustrated this fact 
with cuts, and feel like using these: illus- 
trations again. The object gained by hav- 
ing school grounds decorated is: 

First, it cultivates in the children attend- 
ing the school a taste for the beautiful. 
Second, such planting of trees, etc., add¥ 
greatly to the enjoyment of the children, 
particularly during the heated term of 
summer, when they so much enjoy the at- 
tractive shade thus furnished. 

Third, the beauty of the place when 
properly decorated would be an object les- 
son to the community and -nan3 others 
who might pass that way. If fothing more 
was done than to go into the forest and 
dig maples and elms and plant them ju- 
diciously much would be gained. Will our 
readers kindly act upon this suggestion 
and do something this fall toward planting 
trees, shrubs and vines on the grounds of 
Fall is a good time 
to do this work. since you have more 
leisure than in the spring. 





A Great Traveler. 





The man who claims to be a great trav- 


We are 
The sun is over 


Take your pencil and estimate 


In addition to the num- 


Add this to your list of travels and 
amount to 


But considering this 40,000 miles per day 





MinnewaskKa Blackberry. 





I have just returned (September Ist) 


At this date I went to one 


But 


Injury Resulting from Strikes. | 


almost’ like a lump of sugar. Mr. 
says that this blackberry patch brings hin 
more clear profit than anything else op hig 
place. He said, he was induced to Dlang 
the Minnewaska many years ago, by read. 
ing an account of my visit to the Origing. 
tor, which was published in Green’s Fruit 
Grower. I remember that trip well, 
was greatly impressed with the valyg of 
this variety as I saw it on the originator’, 
grounds. It was then late in the Seagy 
but the bushes were still laden with | . 
and beautiful fruit. Mr. Lewis says ), 
Minnewaska is entirely hardy with hi 
and I can say the same of it at Green, 
fruit farm; it is certainly a marvel ip the 
way of blackberries, and should be plantey 
by all who love this delicious fruit, The 
originator told our C. A. Green that on 
his three-quarter acre patch he Dickeg 
forty bushels every other day for eight 
weeks. We went several hundred mila 
to see it, and found the bearing busheg 
tall and bushy, and the rows wide, and 
loaded with fruit in such a manner that 
even our imagination could not have dons 
it justice. He says: “The secret of its 
great productiveness is that it is an eno, 
mous grower, and consequently a Strong 
feeder, and that it is not content, as othe 


ange 


bushes, but loads from the ground to the 
top, and we have our tops five to six feet 
high. We have picked an average of 700 
quarts from 1,300 hills, since July 104) 
and will continue until the middle of Sey. 
tember, Eleven hundred hills, one yey 
planted, have picked 250 quarts every 
other day for the same time.” 





Poisoning from Chicken Pie, 





A number of people in Hilton, N. y 
have been poisoned and one of the number 
has died. It is supposed that this Party 
was poisoned by eating chicken pie. Therg 
are many people who are not aware that 
chicken meat cooked in the form of pie 
with a crust over the top that is almost 
‘air tight, will contain more or less poison 
which comes from the flesh of the birds, 
whereas, if a wide slit is made in the 
upper crust, allowing the gases to escape, 
this poison will not be present. If the 
chicken pie, not ventilated as above, js 
not eaten until twelve or twenty-four 
hours after being cooked, as was the casg 
in the Hilton poisoning, the pie will cop 
tain more poisonous matter. 





Prayers for the President. 





Perhaps no man was ever the subject 
of so many prayers as was President 
McKinley, when the news went forth that 
he had been assassinated. Since all of 
the millions of prayers were of no avail 
in saving the iife of the President, or in 
healing his wounds, the occasion will be 
one for scoffers to exclaim: “What good 
is there in prayer!” It is my opinion that 
see aera anc will not be discouraged, 
but that they will continue to pray. My 
thought is, that when our President was 
stricken we gave him our sympathy and 
our prayers. This is all we could give, 
It was like the “widow’s mite,” we gave 
our all. In our ignorance we did not know 
that the wounds were past healing. But 
the sympathy that went out from the 
American people and the unselfish desire 
to help the stricken, reverted in helpful re 
sults to those who offered the prayers, the 
same as all acts of kindness and of gene 
rosity revert in effect to the giver, who 
in every instance is more greatly benefited 
than the one who receives. This must be 
a good doctrine, sinca the Bible tells us 
that “It is more blessed to give than to 
receive.” 





Photographs Wanted. 





The next issue of Green’s Fruit Grower 
will be printed on better paper, by new 
presses that will reproduce good photo- 
graphs; therefore, we will be pleased to 
receive well executed photographs of 
fruits, or of attractive homes, orchards, 
vineyards, gardens, etc. We cannot 
promise to publish all of those sent us, 
but will use all that are of sufficient value. 


md 


When to Pick Fruit. 








This is an important question. If frult 
is allowed to become too ripe before pick- 
ing, the owne® may not secure half as 
much money for it as he would had he 
picked it earlier, particularly if he has to 
ship the same. On tke other hand {f fruit 
is picked too early the quality will be 
inferior. Fruit picked before maturity 
keeps much better than that which is al- 
lowed to ripen upon the trees. This is 
particularly the case with pears. No pear 
grower would think of allowing his pears 
to remain upon the tree until fully colored 
or fully ripe. With apple orchards it !s 
desirable to pick the fruit as early as pos- 
sible in order to avoid severe winds that 
always come in the fall, and which blow 
off and injure much valuable fruit, and 
yet the fruit grower desires to wait until 
his apples are well colored before he picks 
them. Some seasons apples color earlier 
than others. If the fruit does not color 
up well until late, I should prefer to take 
my chances of picking before fully colored 
than to lose fruit by being blown off by 
winds. ‘Those who have large orchards 
must certainly begin picking earlier than 
those who have small orchards. Apples 
will color up after being picked and packed 
in barrels, but they will not be as bright 
in color, if not well colored before picking. 
Most apple growers pick their apples when 
they have attained full size. 

Grapes can be allowed to ripen fully 
on the vines. They are often picked too 
early, when immature. Green grapes are 
an abomination and should never be picked 
when green. Peaches should be picked 
before softening when they have attained 
their growth and begin to have a ripe ap 
pearance; no peach grower will allow his 
peaches to become soft before picking. 
Perhaps there is no fruit that requires 
more skill in picking or knowing when t0 
pick than the plum. Plums are often left 
too long on the trees before picking, which 
are intended for shipping and we assumé 
that all the fruits spoken of are intende 
to be sent to some market fifty or moré 
miles distant. The Japan plums are great 
bearers, but if. allowed to remain upon 
the trees until nearly ripe they will soot 
rot. But if these plums are picked oné 
week earlier when they are colored, but 
still hard, they will keep well. Plums 
have been sent to New ‘ork City from 
California and Oregon reaching the aa 
tant shipping point in fine condition, bu 
this could not have been accomplishe 
without knowing just when to pick an 
how to pack the fruit. If picked too early, 
plums will be of no value whatever, 42 


will never ripen. 





The Indian Congresse 





The Indian Congress at the Pan-Amery 
can Exposition is a notable feature of . 
midway. There you will see the nota “ 
chiefs of the most prominent tribes. ere 
are a dozen or more of these chiefs The 
are famous throughout the country. Tx 
Congress comprises several hundred 12° 
dians who are dressed, painted and 











Some one advised us to: 


“The weakest among us has a gift.” 


the berries, all melting in the mouth 


feathered to the highest degree. 


blackberries, to bear on the tops of thy § 
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Why Women V 








Tears have their fur 
complish, like every 
body, and the lachry 
placed behind the eye | 
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The Favor 


She is the girl who 
and too good’ to be 
Pleasure all over the | 

She is the girl who 
that she cannot alw 
choice of everything i: 

She is the girl wh« 
and does not find joy 
sive people. 

She is the girl who 
to say the very thing 
skeleton in her friend’: 
bones. 

She is the girl who, 
or cold, clear or sto! 
with the weather. 

She is the girl who, 
to any place, complim 
her best. 

She is the girl who 
Pleasant place becausc¢ 
herself.—W oman’s Lif 
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REEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
s the PAPER for the FAMILY. 








| gill not wish thee riches or the glow 
eatness, but that wheresoe’er thou go 
> weary heart will gladden at thy smile; 
me yeaty life know sunshine for awhile. 
pei so thy, Years shall be @ track of light, 
Pye ange! footsteps passing thro’ the night. 





Interfused. 


ge must buy and sell in the markets; we 
must earn our daily bread; 

+ qyst in the doing these usual acts may 

Bi Jone soul be helped and fed. 

it is pot by keeping the day’s work and 

F the day’s prayer separate 60, | 

pot by mixing the prayer with the labor, 

that the soul ds taught to grow. 


sweeping a room by God's law is a 
a tate He deigns to bless, 

joi mending & kettle worthily is working 

for Him no less 

steering steady the ship of state, or 
wielding the sword in war, 

or lifting the soul of man by songs to the 
“heights where the angels are— 


. none may deem it wasted time who 
stands in a humble spot, 
joi digs and waters a little space which 
the hurrying world heeds not; 
for the Lord of the harvest equally sends 
* “His blessed sun and rain 
Qn the large work and the little work, and 
none of it is in vain. 
—Susan Coolidge. 





A Maiden on Time. 


Yen claim that women are tardy—in fact, 
that they’re never on time; 

Tat among their thousand sweet virtues 
promptness you never will find. 

pot I know of a dear little woman, quite 
worthy of praise in rhyme, 

Who is pretty and graceful and charming, 
and always, yes, always on time. 

ge never is fretful nor flurried, nor given 
to dumps nor to tears; 

e's a beautiful Grecian maidea who has 
posed on my clock for years! 

—Home Journal. 





Why Women Weep Easily. 


like every other fluid of the 
and the lachrymai gland is not 
d behind the eye simply to fill space 
to give expression to emotion. The 
ical properties of tears consist of 
te of lime and soda, making them 
sry salty, but never bitter. Their action 
mthe eye is very beneficial, and here con- 
their prescribed duty of the body, 
thoroughly that sensitive organ, 
which allows no foreign fluid to do ths 
sme work. Nothing cleanses the eye like 
2 good, salty shower bath, ard medical 
st has followed nature’s law in this re- 
gect, advocating the invigorating solution 
for any distressed condition of the optics. 
Tears do not weaken the sight, but im- 
pove it. They act as a tonic to. the 
muscular vision, keeping the eye soft and 
Impid, and it will be noticed that women 
in whose eyes sympathetic tears gather 
quickly have brighter, tenderer orbs than 
cers. When the pupils are hard and 
old the world attributes it to one’s dispo- 
sition, which is a mers figure of speech, 
implying the lack of balmy tears, that are 
to the cornea what salve is to the skin or 
nourishment to the blood. 

The reason some women weep more 
easily than others, and all more readly 
than the sterner sex, has not its difference 
in the strength of the tear gland, but in 
the possession of a more delicate nerve 
ystem. The nerve fibres about the glands 
vibrate more easily, causing a downpour 
from the watery sac. Men are not nearly 
) sensitive to emotion; their sympathetic 
latire—the term is used in a medical 
wase—is less developed and the eye gland 
i, therefore, protected from shocks. Con- 
sequently, a man should thank the forma- 
ton of his nerve nature when he con- 
tmptuously scorns tears as @ Wwoman’s 
pactice. Between man and monkey there 
this essential difference of tears. An ape 
falnot weep, not so much because its emo- 
tonal powers are undeveloped, as the fact 
tat the lachrymal gland was omitted in 
tis optical make-up.—Dietetic and Hy- 
fenie Gazette. 





The Favorite Girl. 


fhe is the girl who is not “too bright 
tad too good” to be able to find joy and 
Measure all over the world. 

She is the girl who appreciates the fact 
fat she cannot always have the first 
toice of everything in the world. 

She is the girl who is not aggressive, 
tnd does not find joy in inciting aggres- 
tye people. 

¢ is the girl who has tact enough not 

to say the very thing that will cause the 

seleton in her friend’s closet to rattle his 
nes, 

She is the girl who, whether it is warm 
" cold, clear or stormy, finds no fault 
With the weather. 

She is the girl who, when you invite her 
~~ place, compliments you by looking 

est. 

She is the girl who makes this world a 

nt place because she is so pleasant 
lf—Woman’s Life. 





How to to-Spoil a Child. 


Begin young by giving him whatever 
fries for. Talk freely before the ehild 


he is too much for you, that you can 
Rothing with him. Have divided coun- 
Mls as between father and mother. Let 
. S- 
“sing unlimited power, capricious oid 
> “nical, or as a mere whipping machina 
te him learn (from his father’s example) 
despise his mother: Do not know or 
“re who his companions may be. Let him 
ad whatever he likes. Let the child, 
ether boy or girl, rove the streets in 
> evening, and let him have plenty of 
“nid to spend. Chastise severely for a 
ble, and laugh at vice. These rules are 
a untried. Many parents have proved 
— With a substantial uniformity of re- 
‘s— Exchange. 





The Tempting Tomato. 


Tomatoes are delicious scrambled, scal- 
bel, boiled, baked, sauted, stewed, dey- 
» Preserved, or as a salad, a pickle or 
Catsup. 
To peel tomatoes, place them in a wire 
ket, plunge into hot water for a mo- 
“at, then into cold, when the skins will 
Sily come off. 
French way to saute tomatoes is to 
4 tablespoonful of butter into a sance- 
‘ and stir a spoonful of flour into this, 
Wing it to brewn; put in sliced toma- 
* which have been seasoned with salt 
=* dipped in-beaten egg and then in 
cker crumbs. 
© addition of a little sweet, green 
i, freshiy cut from the cob, is an im- 
 chient in stewed tomatoes. 
tambled ‘Tomatoes—Stew tomatoes, 
son with salt, pepper and butter, then 


ul 


tomatoes, stirring one way for about two 
minutes. 

Tomatoes Duchesse—Cut ripe tomatoes 
in half, fry in butter and serve them 
smothered in rich cream. Salt or sugar 
may be used, as preferred. 

Baked Tomatoes—Select,a half dozen, 
firm and smooth; cut a slice from the end 
of each and take out the inside. Mix to- 
gether one-half cupful each of finely 
minced cold boiled ham and stale bread 
crumbs, to which are added some chopped 
parsley, butter, salt and pepper. Fill the 
tomatoes with this mixture, and sprinkle 
over the top grated bread crumbs. Put 
the tomatoes in a baking pan, pour over 
them a tablespoonful of meked butter and 
bake for a half hour. Serve hot. 

For stuffed tomatoes, the filling is made 
of minced chicken, chopped mushrooms, 
grated bread crumbs, chopped parsley and 
melted butter. The tomatoes are prepared 
and baked in the same way as ordinary 
baked tomatoes, being basted frequently 
with melted butter. Serve hot with cream 
sauce. 

Deviled Tomatoes—Cream two _ table- 
spoonfuls of butter and one of powdered 
sugar, add one saltspoenful each of salt 
and dry mustard with a dash of red pep- 
per, one beaten egg and the yolks of two 
hard boiled eggs mashed fine. Add slowly 
three teaspoonfuls of hot vinegar and cook 
until it thickens, stirring constantly. Peel 
the tomatoes, cut in half-inch slices, sea- 
son with salt and pepper, sprinkle with 
flour and fry in hot butter. Take up on a 
heated dish, pour the sauce over them and 
serve at once. 

Tomato Salad en Panier—Take large, 
smooth tomatoes, not too ripe, cut the top 
from each, take out the inside of the 
tomato and fill with mayonnaise dressing 
just before serving. Both tomatoes and 
dressing should be kept on ice till the last 
=e Serve each tomato on a lettuce 
caf. 

Tomato and Cucumber Salad—Line a 
salad bowl with lettuce leaves and place 
on them slices of tomato, which have been 
kept on ice. Then a layer of thinly sliced 
cucumber, also chilled, one thinly sliced 
onion and three or four tarragon leaves. 
Cover with a French dressing and serve. 


The First Baby. 





It is natural that the mother should 
wish to ornament her baby with every 
available kind of fancy needle-work; but 
she should be careful not to tattoo the 


-+ words “Ill health and future imbecility” 


upon it, at the same time. 

Mothers naturally look forward to great 
things for their infants, and hope for 
them the highest and best in the world. 
How fortunate that they cannot foresee 
the future!—for if it were a grand one, 
there would be no living with her and her 
wonderful child; and if it were ignoble 
she would be tempted to put it and her- 
self out of the way. 

But in doing all she can to further these 
hopes, a mother should still be careful not 
to interfere too much with this same dear 
old Mother Nature. 

Remember that its littls body is a plant 
as well as a machine, and must grow as 
well as act; do not get in the way of its 
growing. 

It is natural ‘to use baby terms in talk- 
ing to babies; and who can blame the 
mother for talking occasionally to this lit- 
tle waif-without-a-language, in words that 
only they two can understand? ‘“Baby- 
talk” is not t be entirely tabooed, if we 
wish to preserve the motherly tenderness 
of which every soul ought to have some 
recollection. : 
But as the child grows older, it should 
be addressed in such language as it is ex- 
pected henceforth to use in addressing 
others.—Every where. 


Household Hints. 





To make a brilliant black varnish: for 
bronze, make a bath of equal parts of 
nitrate of silver and nitrate of copper. Dip 
the articles to be treated into this liquid 
and allow them to remain there for some 
time. Upon withdrawal, heat them over 
the flame of an alcohol lamp until the 
black potina color has been reached. 
Sometimes a table or kitchen knife blade 
becomes loose from the handle. When 
this occurs, take the blade out and fill 
two-thirds of the cavity with rosin mixed 
with sawdust. Heat the shank of the 
knife very hot and press it in quickly and 
solidly. When it cools you will find that 
the blade is fixed firmly. 

One who pretends to know, says the 
proper thing to do is to drink a glass of 
cold or hot water just before retiring. He 
says its action during the night is that of 
freshening and strengthening the tissues. 
Apples always keep better when pro- 
tected from currents of air; consequently 
it is better to keep them in headed up bar- 
rels than exposed on shelves. 

A red ink which is said to resist the 
action of most chemicals may be made of 
a solution of carmine in soluble glass or 
silicate of soda. It must, however, be 
kept in a bottle with a well oiled cork. 
Berries spoil quitkly if kept in a dish 
that excludes the air. The best way to 
keep them is to spread them out in a 
single layer on a board. When heaped 
together they mold.—Tribune. 





Wanted Marriage Annulled. 


Judge Archibald, of Montreal, to-day 
dismissed the action of a former secretary 
of the lieutenant-governor of the Province 
of Quebec, named Delpit, who asked to 
have his marriage annulled after having 
lived seven years ‘with his wife, and after 
her having children by him. The grounds 
upon which he based his action were that 
they were Catholics married by a Protes- 
tant clergyman, and therefore there ex- 
isted no marriage. The case was taken 
up by the ecclesiastic court of the Roman 
Catholic. Church, which upheld his view 
of the case, but Judge Archibald dismisses 
the case on the ground that marriage is a 
civil contract and that religious differences 
cannot affect it. This judgment establishes 
an important precedent, and is the first 
serious instance of the civil law in the 
Province of Quebec, which is molded 
on the old French law, differing with the 
ecclesiastical law. 


Good Cooking. 





Molasses Creams.—One cup of molasses, 
one-half cup of sugar; one-half cup of sour 
cream, one-half cup of lard, one table- 
spoonful soda, one of ginger, yolks of two 
eggs, using the whites for frosting. 

Dark Cake.—One cup apple butter, one 
cup of sugar, one-half cup of butter and 
lard, two-thirds cup of sour cream, two 


teaspoonful soda. 





Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh 
is a blood or constitutional disease, and in 
order to cure it you must take internal reme. 
dies. Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken inter- 
nally, and acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh Cure Is not 
a quack medicine. It was ribed by one of 
the best physicians in s coun for years 
and is a regular prescription. It is com 
of the best tonics known, combined with the 
best biood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect com tion of 
the two ingredients is what produces such 
wonderful results in curing tarrh. Send 
for testimonials free. 

J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

price T5c. 





three eggs and turn them into the 


Soid by druggists, 
5 Hall’s Family Pills the best. 


and one-half cups of flour, three eggs, one 


When Can a Busy. Mother Pray? 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Mrs. 
C. A. Hickcox. ~* 


When can user mother pray? 
For she must rise at dawn day, 
With meals to get on time, by rule. 
Prépare the children then for school, 
The babies wash and dress and fe 
Then’ back to work with utmost. speed. 


When can a busy mother pray? 

Her heart and hands are full alway, 
With house to sweep, the beds to make, 
Dishes to wash, the bread to bake; 

The milk to ’tend, the butter. churn 
And make the fire brightly. burn. 


When can a busy mother pray? 

From morn ‘till night no stop, no stay, 
With washing, ironing, mending, too; 
Garments to cut, the sewing do, 
Ofttimes with baby on her arm 

And keep the next In age from harm. 


When can a busy mother pray? 
Perhaps she cannot stop and say 

A lengthy prayer, but then, so near, 
The Father bends a Hstening ear; 

He sees the glistening teardrops start 
And gives sweet comfort to her heart. 


Thus must a busy mother pray, 
About her work alone all day, 

Lift eyes and heart to God in prayer 
For he will hear, no matter where 
The altar is, He looks within 

The heart that humbly grieves for sin. 


The busy mother needs to pray, 

Lest mind and heart should go astray. 
For strength and wisdom, patience, too, 
To set a good example true, 

Before her children, that. in love, 
Their hearts may turn to God above, 
The busy mother, too, can prey 

At night, when after a hard day 

She tosses sleepless on her bed. 

With tired limbs and aching head, 

If then she breathes an earnest prayer, 
God frees her heart from anxious care. 





ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


HELP THE DOCTORS. 


It is truly appalling to think of the num- 
ber that die annually of consumption. All 
the losses by war, accidents anu other dis- 
eases do not amount‘to the thousands of 
victims of this dread disease. All honor 
to the doctors who are trying to stamp it 
out and they will succeed in time, as many 
other plagues have been lessened or gotten 
rid of entirely. But we women can help in 
this good work by looking intelligently and 
constantly to the health of our families. 
First, and foremost comes fresh air, sum- 
mer and winter, in the house. The sani- 
tariums insist on this, and even take the 
window glass out of the sleeping rooms, 
top and ‘bottom. Qne man had the disease 
in its early stages and for five months in 
the year slept in a tent on the roof of his 
house, and was cured. Don’t be afraid’ of 
the night air and keep a shelf of well grow- 
ing pot plants, not only to add to the 
cheerfulness of the household, but to purify 
the hot atmosphere of our furnace heated 
rooms. Nourishing food is another bul- 
wark to ward off our dread enemy. Don’t 
give the children too much candy or 
sweeties and encourage regularity in meals 
and going to bed. Another most important 
habit is to learn to breathe properly. We 
none of us are fully aware of its import- 
ance. Make it a daily exercise all the year 


a window open a crack, at least, in cold 
weather. Close the lips tightly, throw back 
the shoulders, inhale the air slowly and 
as slowly let it out again through the nose. 
This makes good blood, strengthens the 
lungs and is often a relief when very tired, 
suffering from cold feet or indigestion. But 
you cannot take these long breaths if there 
is the slightest stricture around the waist, 
and this involves taking off corsets. Many 
women would not do this, even if the 
dreaded consumption were at their doors. 
But spare the young girls. Don’t encourage 
their putting them on. Tell them how 
many young people go down to their graves 
every year from this greatest scourge of 
our time and bid them try to help the doc- 
tors stamp it out. 


BURN YOUR SHIPS. 


There is an old story that centuries ago 
a number of ships came over’ from Spain 
to form a colony in South America. Soon 
after arriving great home-sickness and dis- 
satisfaction «arose and finally the crew 
threatened to seize the ships and return to 
Spain. The stern commander then ordered 
the ships burnt, and after it was done the 
emigrants, finding there was no way of es- 
cape, made the best of it, and in time were 
owners of happy homes. All through life 
we come to places- where, figuratively, it 
is better to burn our ships. A young girl 
marries and perhaps lives with her mother- 
in-law. After a while the excitement passés 
away, and she wants “mother” and the 
pleasant company of brothers and sisters. 
She is unhappy, spends much time crying 
and making those around miserable. Now, 
let her face about. Put her former home, 
as regards going back, entirely out of her 
mind. In fact “burn the snip,” and she 
will be surprised how many things she 
finds in her new surroundings that will 
make her happy. Many a young, married 
woman finds that Jack is far from the 
perfect being she thought him in the court- 
ship days, and right here she stands at the 
parting of two ways, one leads through 
endless bickerings and growing wretched- 
ness, ending, perhaps, in the disgrace and 
publicity of the divorce court. The other 
road has forbearance and “make the best 
of it,” all along the way, and happiness in 
the end. One more case. A family moved 
from an overcrowded city street into the 
suburbs, real country. The mother was 
very sociable and she missed the running 
into the neighbors, the social tea drinkings 
and the gossip. It was making oer a fret- 
ful woman. Then she took herself in hand. 
“T’ll burn my ships behind me,” she de- 
clared. And it was wonderful what pleas- 
ant things she soon found, sights and 
sounds she never noticed before. Even the 
croaks of the frogs in the spring and the 
chirp of the crickets in the fall were in- 
teresting.. Added to this her own health 
and the children’s was much improved. 
Changes come to all. Sometimes very sad 
ones. But don’t sit down and grieve over 
the past. Look for the silver linings and 
you may be sure they will be fouad. 


A SWILL PAIL. 


Taking tea with a very economical 
woman, I partook sparingly of a dish of 
sliced peaches with sugar. After all had 
been helped there was about a dessert 
spoonful left and she said: “You had bet- 
ter eat them for they won't keep until 
morning.” Now I wouldn’t have objected, 
but my stomach is not a swill_pail for odds 
and ends that might spoil, and so I refused 
the peaches. But too often we eat some 
small extra piece “to keep it from spoil- 
ing.” That last piece of mince pie that 
isn’t worth while to put back on the pantry 
shelf is put into the stomach, and a dis- 
turbed sleep witha terrible nightmare 
thrown in, is the consequence. I have 
known ‘women so careful not to throw 
away a small part of a loaf of bread, insist 
upon the family eating it, though there was 
a bit of it mouldy. No, let the odds and 
ends go into the garbage wagon, or into 
the pig pen, but don’t make a swill pail 
of the human stomach. Children some- 
times suffer from the iron rule in some 
households that they must. eat all that is 
on their plates. A little girl had a ‘great 
dislike to baked beans; the very sight of 
them, she said, made her shudder. Taking 
tea at a neighbor’s she was liberally helped 
to the hated beans. . She had been taught 
that she must eat what was put on her 





around, in the open air if possible, but by | 


aged to crowd them down, only to he 
helped to'a second large spoonful and then 
nature rebelled; she burst into a torrent of 
tears. Of course ‘she was let off from 
eating the hated things, but she might have 
been given the chance to refuse them. 
Don’t put the same food on three or four 
meals running “to keep it,” as is the com- 
mon expression. Learn to select and buy 
in small quantities, even though it cost a 
little more and dress again the “left overs” 
in different style, but throw them away in- 
stead of making swill pails of the stom- 
achs of your families. 


A MOTHER'S CLUB. 


There is one club every mother can form 
right in her own family, the object beinz 
to be kind to all dumb animals. There is 
always a cat in the house, generally a dog, 
possibly a canary or a parrot, white mice 
or even, as one little girl insisted on hav- 
ing, a box full of caterpillars that she 
wanted to watch make themselves into 
butterflies. Beginning with the cat see 
that the children feed her regularly and 
that she has a bow! of fresh water where 
she can get at it when needed. Cats ar? 
thirsty creatures, but nine times out of 
ten this is not considered. The same treat- 
ment applies to the dog. As for a poor 
canary, the cage is apt to be forgotten; 
no fresh water or seed and poor birdie suf- 
fers. Let the little girl have her cater- 
pillars in a box but see there are fresh 
leaves supplied and holes cut in the cover 
for air. Never, U mother, buy an air gun 
for your boy. The harm that is inflicted 
can never be told. Not long ago I was 
walking in a lane. A boy came whistling 
along with one of these air guns in h'‘s 
hand. <A few steps away a poor little 
mother bird lay on the ground still quiver- 
ing, not quite dead and above her little 
ones, left in the nest to die. Useless kit- 
tens and niice in traps have to be killed, 
but let us do it as speedily as possible and 
not let the children see it done. I have 
known women step out of the path to kill 
a worm and ruthlessly sweep away a won- 
derful spider web that was not near the 
house, when if they had called the chil- 
dren and watched that gprious web with 
its queer, but knowing* occupant, they 
would have seen something worth while. 
Here is a true story of a brave little girl 
who belonged to a mothers’ club to protect 
dumb animals. Coming home from school 
she saw a cat trying to get out of the way 
of some boys who were throwing stones at 
it. One leg was broken and it was almost 
dead. She took the poor thing up tenderly, 
carried it over to the basin of a fountain 
and held it under the water until it was 
out of its sufferings. The tears were in 
her eyes and I am glad to say the boys 
slunk away ashamed. 





How to Stew Fruits. 


- The daintiest and most expensive French 
conserve ever made could in no way com- 
pare with the stewed fruits served by our 
dear old grandmas at their six o’clock teas. 
Tea in the farm house and in the far away 
country village fifty years ago, or even 
less, was the last. meal of the day. Dinner 
was a midday meal, and always an_in- 
formal affair, and, unfortunately, a hastily 
eaten meal. No one thought of putting on 
fine clothes for this midday meal, but tea 
—that was the objective point of the day. 

One after the other in tempting array 
were placed on the snowy table cloth 
plates piled high with feathery tea bis- 
cuit, thin slices of delicious home-made 
bread, pats of golden butter, wedges of 
rich, creamy cheese; plates of chopped 
beef, honey in the comb daintily placed in 
the best glass dish, making one’s mouth 
water just to look at it; platters of home 
cured ham, all. beautifully laid in thin 
slices; china pots of tea and coffee, de 
licious home-made cake, and in the cen- 
ter of the table a large glass dish of 
stewed plums, looking like a great bunch 
6f- rubies set in’ diamonds, each plum, re- 
taining its shape and color, floating in a 
juice almost as thick as jelly. This dish 
of stewed plums was the piece de resist- 
ance. It was kept until the last and served 
in ‘little glass dishes with: the cake. 

No servant ever was intrusted to stew 
the plums, the cherries, the peaches or 
even the apples. Fruit was scarce in those 
days and too precious.to be wasted. How 
carefully the apples were peeled and sliced, 
thinner than a wafer, and the same with 
peaches and pears, and those fruits that 
were stewed with their peels on were 
daintily picked over and separately wiped 
with a damp cloth. : 

The writer well remembers standing in 
the kitchen and watching her grandma, a 
sturdy little Dutch woman, prepare and 
stew a dish of the reddish purple plums 
which grew in her garden and which were 
her special pride. First she plucked off 
all the stems, then she wiped each plum 
til it fhone, then she took a sharp fork 
and pierced every plum all through the 
skin, then they were all placed in an 
earthen pipkin and covered to half their 
depth with cold water and stood away 
back on the stove, where they were cov- 
ered with a plate. Next the old lady put 
the molding board on the table and, going 
to the cupboard, got out a loaf of white 
sugar; she broke off some pieces, put them 
on the board and first pounded then rolled 
them all into fine granules. 

By this time the plums were simmering; 
then she removed the plate and let them 
simmer- uncovered till’ they were all soft; 
this she tested by pressing one or two of 
them with the tip of her finger. Never 
once did she stir them or even shake the 
dish in which they were cooking. When 
they were quite soft the sugar was 
sprinkled over them and they were allowed 
ty simmer just a few minutes till the sugar 
was all melted. Then the dish was lifted 
carefully from the stove and put in a cool 
place. Grandma did not weigh the fruit 
and-she did not measure the sugar. She 
seemed to know by instinct just how much 
was required. When the stewed plums 
were cold their juice was as thick as a 
syrup and as clear and beautiful as a per- 
fect wine.—N. Y. Press. 





On the Yorkshire coast of England nes- 
tles Runswick’s Bay, a quaint little fish- 
ing village. There was a scene there some 
days ago, the English papers say, which 
was worthy of a stirring ballad. A heavy 
storm came up unexpectedly and caught 
the fishing boats, before they could return 
to shore. Repeatedly they made for land, 
but each time the heavy seas beat them 
away. ‘There is a lifeboat crew in the vil- 
lage, but every man of it was out with 
the fishing smacks. There are, however, 
women in Runswick Bay. The women 
dragged the lifeboat. down to the beach, 
they collected a scratch crew of old men 
and lads and got them into the boat, and 
then the women waded into the pounding 
waves and launched the boat from its car- 
riage. Nor did they “leave the beach until 
every man had been brought ashore, hours 
later; when, drenched to the skin, they 
marched proudly home on their husbands’ 
arms to the red-tiled cottages on the cliff.” 
Let us hope that Mr. Kipling will learn— 
and will tell—how the women of Runs- 
wick Bay launched the lifeboat. 





Wise as Solomon. 

Two ladies contended for precedence in 
the court of Charles the Fifth. They ap- 
pealed to the monarch, who, like Solomon 
awarded: “Let the older go first.” , Such 





plate, and with inward loathing she man- 


a dispute was never known afterward.— 
Argona aut. ae * AAR fe 
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The New Woman. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

With the editor I agree that “the new 
woman is simply the old type of woman 
somewhat improved,” and this improve- 
ment is caused by men becoming enlight- 
ened and educated, and recognizing the 
true worth and capabilities of women and 
giving them an opportunity to improve, 
which opportunity was not always granted 
them as it is now. 

In this enlightened age a woman is not 
compelled ty marry simply to get a home 
as in the west ages, and do all kinds of 
drudgery just for her board and clothes, 
and a place to lay her weary head, and 
then be made to feel under obligations to 
her master, for wives were considered as 
mere slaves in those days. 

Now a woman can make an honest and 
honorable living in numerous ways and not 
only make a living, but make a success 
of her profession, whatever it may be, and 
wait to marry until she shall find a man 
who will be a suitable companion and her 
equal in intellect, purity and in every re- 
spect, or if she choose she may remain 
single. 

It is true that “the hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world.’”’ It has been the 
intelligent, capable mothers who have in 
all ages given to the world its greatest 
and best men. 

Avraham Lincoln, the hero of our 
country, said: “All that’ I am, and all 
that I hope-to be, I owe to my angel 
mother.” 

The new woman or the true woman, as 
she should rightly be called, will not set 
a low estimate on the home or mother- 
hood, and no woman is fit to fill the place 
of wife or mother unless she is intelligent 
and capable, possessing a sufficient amount 
of executive ability to manage her house- 
hold affairs, train her children properly 
and if gecessary to carry on her husband’s 
business in his absence, whether he be a 
farmer or a railroad president. 

She will in no case try to rule or tyran- 
nize, but will be a helpmeet in every sense 
of the word. 

God bless the true woman and the 
broadminded men who are not only giving 
her an opportunity to improve, but are 
giving her a helping hand. 

I would be glad to hear from others on 
this subject.—Minnie Bell Craw, Colorado. 





A New Cure for Hay Fever. 


Dr. H. H. Curtis, of New York, gives 
in the Medical Record some interesting 
facts about a proposed new cure for hay 
fever. Several years ago he found a case 
of a woman who was unable to endure the 
perfume of flowers. A bunch of flowers 
brought into her room would drive her 
into a severe attack of hay fever. An ex- 
periment was made to see whether the 
watery extract of certain flowers and their 
pollen would not remedy the trouble.. The 
sterilized infusion of roses was first given, 
both internally and hypodermically. After 
two weeks it was found that the patient 
could tolerate the rose in her bedroom, and 
the use of the extract of violet and lily- 
of-+the-valley was also successful. After 
becoming immune to these three flowers, 
it was found that she could endure the 
perfume of others. A number of similar 
cases suggested a cure for ordinary hay 
fever which is usually caused by the pol- 
len of ragweed. An extract of the flowers 
and pollen of ragweed was made, and last 
year it was tested by about 100 afflicted 
persons. Dr. Curtis concludes that about 
sixty per cent. of such cases may be cured 
by use of the extract. Those who suffer 
with this distressing and painful disease 
will be glad to know of anything promising 
relief. Those who suffer from ragweed on 
our farms will be glad to learn that the 
pest really possesses virtues. We have 
observed how hogs and sheep, when closely 
confined, are eager for this weed. 





Wanted. 


In 100,000 households in America a will- 
ing, sunshiny daughter, who will not fret 
when asked to wipe dishes, or sigh when 
requested to take care of baby; a daughter 
whose chief delight is to smooth away her 
mother’s wrinkles and who is quite as will- 
ing fto lighten her father’s cares as his 
pocket; a girl who thinks her own brother 
quite as fine a fellow as some other girl’s 
brother. Constant love, high esteem and 
a most honored place in the home guaran- 
teed. Employment assured to all qualified 
applicants. Address, Mother, home office. 
—Vick’s Magazine. 





A Warning to Young Married 
Folks. 


“There ought to be a law to punish 
young married people who go to live with 
the old folks,” said Judge Rohnert upon 
the bench the other day. 

He had heard two divorce cases in suc- 
cession in which the bride’s mother had 
given the young people a home and support 
from the day of the wedding, and in each 
instance the husband had deserted after 
living on his mother-in-law three months. 

“TI will give your daughter a decree this 
time,” said he to her mother, “but the 
next time she gets Married I want you to 
insist that she goes to keeping house.”’— 
Detroit Journal. 


Practical Remodeling. 





Written for Green's Fruit Grower. 

A woolen dress skirt may sometimes be 
cleaned and freshened successfully with- 
out taking it apart, but if much soiled it 
is usually more satisfactory to rip it apart 
and wash and press the pieces. If only 
slightly soiled the spots can be removed 
by rubbing with a soft cloth dipped in 
gasoline, but the first thing to be done is 
to give the skirt a thorough brushing and 
shaking to remove all dust and lint that 
gathers about the seams. When the skirt 
binding is frayed, baste carefully around 
the bottom of the skirt to keep the outside 
and lining together, then rip off the bind- 
ing. Néxt slip the skirt over the ironing 
board and sponge on the right side with 
equal parts of alcohol and warm, soft 
water and press on the wrong side with a 
good hot iron. A new binding can be 
made from:a bias strip of the dress goods, 
or if the old binding is broad it may be 
trimmed off on the frayed edge, turned 
and used again on the other side. Many 
ladies prefer to make their first waist or 
skirt out of these “left overs,” and if for- 
tunate enough to have a new one they pur- 
chase it later; and good material is always 
worth, cleaning. 

Wash the dress shields in warm. soap 
suds, to which has been added a little am- 
monia, pull in shape and pin down to dry. 

Whalebones can be used several times 
over by soaking in warm water for half an 
hour, then ironing straight with a_ hot 
iron, and these small items amount to a 
considerable sum if new ones must be pur- 
chased for every waist. The grease may 
be removed from colored cashmere and 
flannel waists with French chalk and other 
stains with naphtha. They can also’ be 
washed in warm water, with one table- 
spoonful of ammonia and beef’s gall. Many 
of the delicate colored woolen fabrics will 
fade even with the most careful washing 
and the only way to renew them is to 
color them a darker shade of the same 
color if desired, but woolen goods will 
take any of the rich, dark shades. Per- 
haps there-never was a time: so favorable 


ee .- % 





to utilizing old material as the present, 
as all sorts of combinations are popular, 
and if there are little girls to dress they 
can have pretty clothes and yet not have 
anything really new. A dress that is partly 
worn will still contain ample material for 
a small dress, and if the cloth is of a good 
quality it will wear much better than 
cheap, new material. A serviceable dress 
was evolved at small expense for one little 
girl by. using the best parts of a light 
woolen dress skirt. The goods was washed 
in warm suds and after careful rinsing 
was colored a dark navy blue by dipping 
in Diamond dye for wool while the pieces 
were still damp. They were rinsed through 
several waters and hung over the line until 
nearly dry, then they were carefully 
pressed on the wrong side lengthwise of 
the goods, and by using a good pattern it 
was not a difficult task to cut a small 
dress from the old dress skirt.—Martha.. 





Kitchen Helps. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Cover your shelves with clean papers 
and change them frequently. The kitchen 
table should be covered with zine or tin; 
it is easy to clean, wears for years, and is 
not. injured by setting hot kettles or cut- 
ting bread or meat on it. It costs more 
than oilcloth, of course, but it is so much 
better in every way that it is the most 
economical. 

Have a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place is an old rule, but a good 
one, and a strict adherence to it will save 
a great many steps. The empty lard cans 
that sell at the grocery stores for fifteen 
to twenty-five cents may be used for meal 
and Graham flour. They are nice for 
keeping bread or cake in, as they have 
closely fitting lids, and their contents are 
kept clean. An earthen jar with a cover 
is good for keeping salt. Tin cannisters 
should be used for tea or coffee. Dried 
fruit may also be kept in tin cans with 
pieces of sassafras bark scattered through 
it to keep it from getting wormy. Have a 
label pasted on every can so that no time 
will be lost in looking for the article 
needed. 

If you have a number of tin ‘cans or 
ether milk vessels to wash, rinse them 
with cold water first to remove the par- 
ticles of milk that adhere to them, then 
wash them in hot water containing enough 
Gold Dust washing powder to make a 
good suds. This thoroughly cleanses and 
sweetens them without injuring the tin 
as lye or salsoda is sure to do. Wipe them 
to dry and keep them on a shelf where 
there is no dampness to cause them to 
rust. 

When you have kettles in which oatmeal 
or other cereals have been cooked, it is 
not necessary to fill them full of water 
to soak. Wet the inside of the kettle 
with water and.turn it upside down on 
the table until you are ready to wash it. 
This plan saves carrying the water to fill 
it, and having to throw it out again.— 
BB. J.: ©. 





The Bath. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Every house should contain a bathroom. 
If you are building a new one, the addi- 
tional expense for a tub and the necessary 
plumbing will be a trifle compared to the 
comfort it insures the family. In a house 
that is already built there is often a closet 
or small unused room that can be fitted 
for that purpose. The floor upon which 
the most of the bedrooms are situated will! 
be found the most convenient. Some pro- 
vision should be made for heating. There 
should be at least one large window that 
can be lowered from the top, and the 
panes in the lower sash should be of 
ground glass. Some house builders use 
tiles for the walls, but if they are too ex- 
pensive, waterproof paper is excellent, for 
it can be washed whenever it needs it. 
Linoleum is the best floor covering, since 
water does not injure it. 

A porcelain tub will not cost an exor- 
bitant price, lasts a lifetime and is easy 
to keep clean. <All the plumbing should b2 
open. The tub should be rinsed after each 
using and thoroughly washed once a week. 
After the weekly cleansing heat a pailful 
of water until it is boiling, dissolve a table- 
spoonful of borax in it, and pour it through 
the drain pipe. This thoroughly purifies 
it. There should be a cupboard for 
towels, soap and other things needed for 
bathing. A wire sponge rack fastened to 
the wall will keep the sponges from becom- 
ing sour and moldy. Hooks for bath robes, 
a wash bowl and pitcher and a foot-tub 
will add greatly to your convenience. 

Tepid baths are advisable for almost 
every one. Hot baths are weakening, 
while only the most vigorous can endure 
the cold bath. It should be of every-day 
occurrence, and if taken just before retir- 
ing it is one of the best remedies for in- 
somnia. Make a number of cheese cloth 
bags about seven inches square, fill them 
loosely with oatmeal, and put in a slice 
of good soap and a teaspoonful of pow- 
dered borax. The small pieces of toilet 
soap that accumulate so rapidly may be 
utilized in this way.—E. J. C. 





Creole Sauce. 


Creole sauce for steaks makes a tasty 
and pleasing variation in their serving. 
Put into a small saucepan one scant 
tablespoonful of finely chopped onion, the 
same quantity of. green pepper also finely 
chopped, and one scant tablespoonful of 
butter. Cook slowly until the butter is 
a deep brown, but not scorched. Set aside 
for five minutes, add one tablespoonful of 
freshly-grated horseradish: simmer for 
three minutes, add one teaspoonful of flour 
and stir until smooth. Gradually dilute with 
one-half cupful of strained tomato, add 
salt to taste, simmer gently for five min- 
utes and strain around the steak.—Wash- 
ington Star. 





Problematical. 


Beacon—What do you think of Weedily? 

Egbert—Well, I really don’t know 
whether to consider him a humorist or an 
ungrammatical ignoramus, 

“What's happened?’ 

“Why,.I notieed that he had got his 
lawn mower back, and I spoke to him 
about it.” 

“Well?” 

“He said yes, it was no longer keeping 
lent.”—Yonker’s Statesman. 





Nothing Better—Because It is The 
Best of All. 


For over sixty years Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup has been used by mothers for their 
children while teething. Are you disturbed at 
night. and broken of your rest by a sick child 
suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle 
of “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup”’ for chil- 
dren Teething. Its value is incalculable. It 
will relieve the poor little sufferer imme- 
diately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures diarrhoea, regu- 
lates the Stomach and Bowels, cures Wind 
Colic, softens the Gums, reduces Inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup” 
for children teething is pleasant to the taste 
and is the prescription of one of the oldest 
and best female physicians and nurses in the 
United States, and is for sale by all drug- 

.throvghout the world. Price, twenty- 
five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for “Mrs. 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup.” 1840-1901. 
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CLOTH.ECO 


Every time you buy dress cloth of your! — 
dry-goods or department store, you ere. — 
needlessly throwing away money. 

You are paying two profits instead of ~ 


Why not buy direct) 
ee ee save 

e leman’s profit. 

Our new departure of 
selling direct from loom 
to wearer enables you to 
save from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent. 

You do not have to 
worry about quaiity 
either, 

‘ os a 
s “grade and sere 
viceable. ‘ 

Our product includes 
all kinds of weights and 
coloring, plain and fancy 
patterns and woven fab- 
rics, for men’s, women’s ~ 
and children’s wear. 

SEND POR FREB . 
samples and be sure to © 
state whether you desire 
light, medium or heavy 
weight and for what, 


purpose. 
illustrated booklet free. 
PASSAIC WOOLEN . 
COMP a 


South and Third 
Streets, 


Passaic, N. J. 








Kept the Surgeons Busy. 


There recently died in Dublin, Indiana, 
Mrs. Rebecca Wampler, aged 100 years. 
“Aunt Becky,” as she was familiarly, 
known by her friends and neighbors, led # 
life which was one long chapter of acci- 
dents. Her unique career began in a mod-. 
est way at the age of six, when she fell 
from a fence and broke a finger. There- 
after her achievements in this line were 
as follows: Broke an ankle in 1852; broke 
a collar bone in 1865; broke her right hip 
in 1885; broke her left hip in 1888; broké 
her left leg in 1892; broke her left arm in 
1896; broke her right arm in 1898; broke 
her right mp for the second time in 1900. 
Among the causes of these various: acci- 
dents were falling down cellar; being 
thrown by a runaway horse; falling out of 
bed; slipping on a banana peel; falling 
from a tree, the last mishap occurring 
when she was 95 years of age. This lively; 
old lady evidently lived a charmed life, soa 
far as the results of bone-breaking acci- 
dents were concerned, for at the last she 
died a natural and peaceful death in bed. 
Aunt Becky’s name is not likely to pas¢ 
from the memory of the community in 
which her remarkable career was ended, 





How to Wash Silk Skirts. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

No woman’s toilet is complete this sea- 
son without one or more of the beautiful, 
new style silk skirts which come in such 
delicate and bewitching shades. They are 
quite expensive, however, and soil so 
easily that persons of moderate allowance 
hesitate about purchasing them. 

It is not generally known that with care 
they may be quite successfully washed 
and made to answer for second best wear, 
though, of course, silk is never quite so 
crisp and pretty after it has been wet. 

To wash, rub gently between the hands 
in lukewarm water; do not use soap as it 
stiffens silk, but add a teaspoonful of pow- 
dered borax to the water. It is also a 
good idea for the lighter colors to soak 
first in a pail of water in which has been 
dissolved an ounce of sugar of lead. Rinse 
several times in tepid water and dry in 
the shade. Iron when quite damp and be 
eareful to cover the silk first with a piece 
of thin cloth.—Eliza R. Parker. 





How to Care for Aluminum 
Cooking Vessels. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Almost every article made from tin can 
now be found made from aluminum. Sey- 
eral housewives have written to know 
about using it; if it was as healthy as tin 
and they said they found it more difficult 
to keep clean. The best physicians and 
druggists recommend it, and say it is espe- 
cially good for teething children—to use 
the plates made of it—and they use tongue- 
depressors made of it, so you may know it 
is safe. In addition to kettles, pans, basins, 
spoons, etc., fancy articles can be gotten, 
such as pin-trays, toothpicks, candlesticks, 
etc. There is nothing of an unpleasant 
nature about this metal, and it is.no trouble 
to keep pure and clean if you will make a 
strong hot suds of Gold Dust washing 
powder and wash thoroughly, then rinse 
in warm water and wipe perfectly dry. It 
does not turn dark, or rust like tin. It 
never tarnishes, corrodes or crackles. 
Jane. 





Canning and Preserving. 

In using canned goods put up in tin, once 
the can is opened the contents must be 
taken out immediately. If there is more 
than is needed at the moment, put what 
is left in an earthen dish. When there is 
time, open the can an hour or so before 
it is to be used, and turn the contents into 
a dish or bowl. Before using peas, beans 
or asparagus turn them into a colander, 
and rinse with cold water. Many fruits 
and vegetables are put up in glass jars, 
They come higher in price but there is no 
fear of corrosion, as sometimes happens 
when tin is used. ae 





Gems of Thought. 


Let thy spirit burn with a steady light. 
Thou canst not know when another shall 
eatch the sacred fire from thee.—Trinities 
and Sanctities. 

How corstant is God’s friendship! He 
loves us with an everlasting love and to 
the end, when other friendships are upon 


—John Howe. 

And I saw that there was an ocean of 
darkness and death, but an infnite ocean 
of light and love flowed over the ocean of 
darkness, and in that I saw the infinite 
love of God.—George Fox. 

The eternal issues are now and here, in 
our thoughts and deeds, in our simple, com- 
mon, every-day relations to God and to 
our fellow-beings. To-day or never, here 
or nowhere, is eternity—‘As it is in 
Heaven,” Lucy Larcom. 

We cannot but discover how in our very 
griefs there were hidden angels reaching 
up to hide, within the dark experience, 
some treasure of patience or trust we could 
never have possessed had the angels only 
descended on us, and our life been one long 
joy.—Robert Collyer. , 





Destroyed the Source. 


The change in the face of nature caused 
by the destruction of the mighty forests 


the entire region involved. 
day can support but few people because. 
and kept the pitiless sun from rea 


into the heart of the springs have been di 
stroyed utterly and are without ‘successor 





—Guy E. Mitchell. 


Life is what we make it.—George Logan, . 
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of Lebanon has permanently impoverished ~ 
The Judean ~~ 
valley was rendered arid and Palestine to- 


her water courses have been dried up; for 
the great trees which sheltered the snows —~ 
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- RHEUMATISM. 


© Wo pay until you know it. 

=... “After 2,000 experiments, I have learned 
2 kow. to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn 
‘boty joints into flesh again; that is im- 
“.~'possible. But I can cure the disease 
always, at any stage, and forever. 

"I ask for no money. Simply write me 
*-@ postal and I will send you an order on 
== nearest druggist for sx bottles of 


‘druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, 
send if it does what I claim pay your drug- 
‘gist $5.50 for it. If it doesn’t I will pay 
him myseif. 

~I have no samples. Any medicine that 
wan affect Rheumatism with but a few 
‘doses must be drugged to the verge of 
‘danger. I use no such drugs. It is folly 
to take them. You must get the disease 
vwout of the blood. 

' My remedy does that, even in the most 
iifficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 


impossible this seems to you, I know it 


jand I take the risk, I have cured tens of 
~ ‘@housands of cases in this way, and my 
jeecords show that 39 out of 40 who get 
ithose six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I 
ibave learned that people in general are 
onest with a physician who cures them. 
tis ali I ask. If I fail I don’t expect 

ja penny from you. 
| Simply write me-a postal card or letter. 
t me send you an order for the medi- 
ine, Take it for a month,. for it won’t 
rm you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. 
leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
ou a bock that tells how I do it. Ad- 

Dr. Shoop, Box 410, Racine, Wis. 
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( LEE’S {CE KILLER kills all mites and *ciiy 
lice by aim roosts for poultry ; on bedding, 
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-Frultand Ornamental 


\ 
Ve’) Shrubs, Plants, Seeds. 
Best by ag earn test. Try us. 
Direct deal 
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y 4 save you money. 
Catalog free. Satisfaction guaran 
STORRS ow Oats, Site 


= FINE BLOODED, Cattle, Sheop 
aap see ee 
i N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesviile, 
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GRAPE MINES 

Large stock, wholesale and retail; also 
‘Strawberry, Raspberry and Blackberry Plants 
Prices low. Send for price list. 


_ENOS W. DUNHAM & CO., Stevensville, Michigan. 


LIQUOR and TOBACCO habit stopped instantly. 
New, easy method. Hopeless cases pre- 
ferred. Complete cure, §2. C. E. er, , OW 


Reali Estate Wanted 


and for sale. — want to sell or buy (no mat. 
ter where located) send description and cash price 
4 I will send (FREE) my successful plan. 

- M. Ostrander, North American Building, 
P phia. See my big ads. in all magazines, 


Ta MO pig nag 1 1 ty my free. 
Tze of New England tarms, ca C) 
Hawizy & Eorues, Springfield, Mass. a 


ere WARS Ke drouths, cyclones, flocds or 
a? ures. Near city markets and salt water. 
| 


investments in Farm Homes, large or 
reasonable prices. Delightful, healthy cli- 
mate, grand water, excellent schools, churches and 
ety. Booklet free. Address, E, PACKARD, 

x 255, Dover, Del. 


HONEY.—Write BATTERSON & CO. respo: 
sible, reliable commission merchants, Buffalo. «s 


$50 
names. Particulars for 


7 { 000 emia 3 100 for 
Queen Stamp. J.H. Minter & Co., West Salem, Ill. 


Fall Planting Begins October ist. 


TREES CIVEN 
AWAY NOW. 


One year's time can often be saved b 

lanting trees, vines, etc., in October and 
November. We can give you better bar- 
gains in trees now than we can next 
spring. We have more time to give your 
orders attention in the fall than in the 
Spring. We offer one 


Thanksgiving Prune 


tree FREE with each $7.00 order. This 
prune keeps for weeks and months, like 
an apple, and is of fine quality. If claimed 
when ordering, we offer one tree of the 


New Peach, Niagara, 


|FREE with every $4.00 order, which is 
‘the largest and best peach of its season, 
ripening before Elberta. Send for our 
new fall catalogue and learn about fall 
planting. Send us list of trees you want 
and we will attach special low prices. 

Do not lay this aside, but write at once 
for our fall catalogue. 
































& month distributing samples. Enclose stam 
Inter’l Dis. Bureau, § Gold St., N. Y. af 





More name collectors wanted. Will pay ten 
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Abram’s Melon. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Leslie 
Manchester. 





Of all the melons ever grown 
In temperate or torrid zone 

The one that Abram raised jast fall 

For all the world, jest beat them all. 

It beat them in more ways than one; 

It grew and grew from sun to sun, 
Worse than Jack’s bean-stalk ever grew— 
Jest four feet and a quarter through. 
And as for weight, it took six men 

To load it in the wagon, when 

Abe started for the county fair, 

And one strong horse to pull it there, 
O, it was more than passing big! 

It shet the ae onto the rig— 

The strongest ones that we could get; 
And them air springs ain't open yet. 
Abe wanted me to set behind 

And kind of watch the melon; 

The pegny boys that came around, 

Nigh of them all on mischief bound, 

I kept them off as you would keep 
Flies off a baby that’s asleep. 

I switched at them on left and right, 
But boys is. worse than flies, a sight 
Nigh all Gapse Holler seemed to be 
A-going to the fair, you see. 

Nigh onto all the boys around 

Jest seemed to wake up to the sound 
Of Abram’s cart as on it rolled— 

More boys than what the road could hold. 
And I was war landy me! 
As busy switching as could be. 
“The little varmints! Switch ’em good!” 
Yelled Abram from in front. He would 
Have liked, himself, to use the switch 

But for the mare. She’d balk and om, 
Stand still, then rear upon her heels 

And threaten to take to the fields. 

“T’ll quiet down this beast a bit, 

And then you'll see them fellers git! 

’'ll put some stripes onto their pants; 
I'll show some on ’em how to dance 

To measure that is far from slow— 

You blamed, old beast! Just whoa there, 


whoa 
We'd reached the fair ground—pretty near; 
We had one steep hill yet to clear, 
When Jo! the mare began to climb, 
fe put her four feet at a time 
to a gallop up the hill; 


And land o’ living! sech a ride. 
The fellers that had hold the wheels, — 
A-holding them, jest threw their heels 

to the spryest summerset 

at any mortal’s taken Fg 

ent through the air with one bold pitch 
nd landed in a way-side ditch. 
The melon got uneasy like 
And now and then would roll and strike 
The end board with a sounding thump. 
Then followed one uncommon bump 
And land o’ living! out it went 
As if forth from a cannon sent 
Into a bunch of sassy boys 

est sweeping like so many toys 

igh on a dozen down the hill, 
All yelling like the thing would kill. 
I saw some —— shoes and hats, 
Legs in the air like base-ball bats; 
I saw some noses red with gore, 
Some heads with bumps behind and fore, 
I saw the melon speed away 
Jest like a live thing from the fray, 
Go o’er the bank with one great bound 
And carry with it to the ground 
Bridget Mahoney’s chimney tall— 
More than a hundred bricks in all; 
While Bridget thought a thunder-bolt 
Had struck her house, and like a colt 
Went down the holler on a run, 
Her long strides—ni a rod in one— 
Accompanied by as loud a shriek 
‘As lungs can make that’s far from weak. 
Abe didn’t mind the damage much; 
But he was cross, too cross to touch 
When Deacon Smythers took first prize 
Onto a melon, small in size 
Compared withAbram’s—four feet through; 
The biggest one I ever knew. 





RK. Morrill’s Fall Peach Planting. 


ee 


Mr. J. C. Peet, business manager for 
Green’s Fruit Grower, had a personal in- 
terview with Mr. Morrill, the famous 
Michigan peach grower, while on a visit 
there recently. Mr. Morrill said that he 
was in favor of planting peach trees in 
the fall, either in small lots or by the hun- 
dred acres. Mr. Morrill was sure that 
much could be gained in the growth of 
the peach tree by fall planting, but he 
would not plant peaches in the fall with- 
out giving them some protection in local- 
ities as cold as his locality in Michigan. 
Mr. Morrill’s method of fall planting the 
peach is as follows: he plants the trees 
carefully in the ordinary manner in well 
cultivated soil, and after planting sets his 
men to work banking up around the trees 
as high as he intends the trunk of the tree 
shall remain when it begins growth next 
spring. Thus his newly planted peach trees 
are banked up before winter sets in to the 
height of nearly two feet. It is not im- 
portant whether the top of the tree is 
cut off in the fall or whether it remains 
on until spring, but it is as well to cut 
off the top at the time of planting about 
two feet from the ground, removing also 
the branches below, thus leaving simply a 
straight stump about two feet high. Mr. 
Morrill says that no possible injury can 
come to a peach tree thus planted in the 
fall and thus protected. He says that 
such protected trees will start growth 
much quicker in the spring than those 
planted in the spring. He is greatly in 
favor of planting peach trees in the fall 
by the above method. There is no man 
who knows more about peach growing 
than Mr. Morrill.—O. A. Green. 





How to Cure Rheumatism. 





A leading specialist who has had fifteen 
years’ constant practice in such diseases, 
says, that if any one afflicted with 
rheumatism or neuralgia in ary form, will 
write him a short description of their case, 
he will give advice without cost and in- 
form them of a simple home method of 
relief that is a medical wonder and can 
be relied upon to banish above diseases. 
He does this simply to introduce his 
method of treatment which has eured 
thousands. Address, Dr. Stephenson, 5 





GREEN'S NURSERY 6O., Rochester, N.Y 


Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 








TREES AND PLANTS 


‘Our FREE CATALOGUE will save you money. 
Please Mention Green’s Frult Grower. 


Free from Scale. 


New and Choice Varieties. 


Blackherries, Strawberries, Raspberries. 


MYER & SON, Bridgeville, Delaware. 








until the end of 1 
September 


thus giving absolutel 


’ ‘goll 18 noted as one of 
‘well worth the subscription price of 


ture of the animal kingdom, always 
by inspirati 
copy free on request. 
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¢ THE REST OF THE YEAR FREE 


Yearly subscriptions for Pers aNp. ANIMALS recelved during October will be entered to run 

i, free the remaining issues of this 
s* ouble number: This fssue contains the first installment o 
Sad Story of Our Domestic Animals,” which will run through twelve numbers. These articles 
will tell the origin of each species of the animals with which we are familiar in every-day life, its 
native country, the part its domestication has played in-the rise of man from savagery through bar- 
‘arism to civilization, and something as to the different breeds and their usefulness. Mr. Inger. 
the most competent writers on natural history. His articles alone will be 


Pets and Animals, Only 50 Cts. a Year 


Each number alone contains a wealth of other valuable matter. Pets anD ANIMALS Is'aJournal 
for the whole family, of interest to every member, especial] 
hearts are young. Clever stories, attractive illustrations and articles of an instructive character are 
blended in most readable form. It teaches thoughtfulness, kindness and mercy, and uses the litera- 
of absorbing interest to young people, as a means of illustrating 


re eee ——— There is no publication like it. 
i on.” A business man says: “It has stimulated the entire household in the study 


‘of natural history, in which we have all learned many wonderful things not known before.” Sample 


‘Our Special October Introduction Offer 


For 50 cents, the regular price for one year, PETS AND ANIMALS will be 
mailed sixteen months, from September, 1901, to the end of 1902. For 10 cents 
the journal will be sent four months on trial. Address, 


Publishers PETS AND ANIMALS, 45 Citizens Bank Bldg,, Springfield, 0, 
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‘ Birds in California. 


Yuba City, Cal., June 27, 1901. 
Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I notice an article in June number of the 
Fruit Grower, headed Birds in the Orch- 
ard, written by Prof. F. B. L. Beal. The 
professor admits that birds sometimes in- 
flict injuries upon orchard trees, but con- 
cludes that the benefit derived from them 
far more than offsets the harm they do. I 
am a lover of the warblers, and we keep 
one in our house, and I always protect, 
as far as possible, harmless birds. _But we 
have in California several kinds of birds, 
which are very destructive to fruit. First, 
the Linnet, a small, gray bird. The male 
is distinguished by having a reddish head 
and neck. This bird makes its appearance 
here just before blooming time and stays 
as long as the fruit season lasts. This year 
I had a very flattering prospect for a good 
crop of Morepark apricots. The trees 
were full of bloom buds and looked strong 
and healthy. But just before the bloom 
opened the Linnets came and they nearly 
cleaned the trees. I have just gathered the 
crop from twenty-six trees, and got about 
forty pounds. ‘The Linnets and Orioles 
got probably as many as I diu. If the 
buds had not been destroyed in all prob- 
ability there would have been at least 150 
or 200 pounds to each tree, as they are 
large trees. The Linnet is not alone, there 
are the English Oriole, the Wax-Wing and 
the Mullethead (so-called here a good sing- 
er). All are great cherry eaters. We consid- 
er ourselves in luck if we get two-thirds of 
our cherry crop. The birds always get at 
least one-third, and we have to hurry up 
or they would get them all. We have 
thirty large, eighteen-year-old trees. All 
other kinds of fruit suffer in proportion, 
except the apple, which they do not crave 
so much. We do not depend on birds 
to destroy insects, but we spray thor- 
oughly. Now, with all due respect to Pro- 
fessor Beal, I am at a loss to see where 
any benefit is derived from the class of 
birds I have mentioned that will more 
a offset the damage they do us.—Robert 

avis. 





A Woman's Success at Farming. 





BDditor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I like your paper very much and receive 
much valuable information from it. I 
always read it from cover to cover. I 
was interested in the communication en- 
titled “A Wife Wanted,” and your reply 
to the same, also the widow’s reply in 
your last issue. If the man is a good 
honest man, well-to-do, etc., I hope he 
may be successful in getting a wife, and 
that he will never regret the step he has 
taken to secure one through the medium 
of advertising. Better not have a step- 
mother for his children than one who will 
not love and care for them as her own. I 
can only say wait, for in patient waiting 
there is no loss. Of course it is not an 
easy task to work a farm and at the same 
time be burdened with household cares. I 
can sympathize with him, as I know from 
actual experience what this means. Now 
do not smile and say “‘Another spplicant.” 
Nay, although a widow, I am thirteen 
years older than the widower in question, 
so my age will protect me. My husband 
died two years ago leaving me with a farm 
of over 100 acres. Being in feeble health 
for many years before his death, my time 
was wholly devoted to caring for him, and 
having sufficient means to live without 
working the farm, everything at his death 
was in a rather dilapidated condition. I 
was left with the farm, two cows, one 
horse and a few chickens, also a: little boy 
we had adopted. I did not want to leavé 
my home, so determined to see what a 
woman could do at farming. I repaired 
the barns, built a new horse stable, hog 
pen, hen house and cow stable; now I 
could rest assured my dumb animals were 
comfortable. I let my land on shares and 
came out badly in arrears the first year. 
This year I looked the matter over and 
thought I would try again. I bought an- 
other horse, hired one of my neighbors to 
do my plowing, and my boy and myself 
put in twelve acres of oats, I following 
the drill and he driving the team. We 
also planted three acres of barley, two 
acres of corn, one acre giant spurry, three 
acres ‘buckwheat, one-half acre of beans, 
and one acre of potatoes. I hired a man 
one day only to sow grass seed. I hire a 
man by the job,*paying him a stated sum, 
to do my haying and put it in the barn 
in good condition. I am going to have my 
grain put in, in the same manner. 

I have one of the finest gardens in town, 
planted and taken care of by myself. I 
milk four cows, have one hundred hens 
and a few ducks and turkeys. By tha 
way, I have a fine Barred Plymouth Rock 
eockerel from Green’s poultry yards. He 
is a beauty. I have up to the present 
time, June 29th, fatted and sold eight 
calves, raised four heifer calves and one 
bull, have three nice Jersey yearlings, 
which will be cows next year. Have this 
year, since February, sold in calves, but- 
ter and eggs, $107.22; besides I have six 
nice shoats and one sow which will farrow 
again in September. I must tell you about 
the Red Cross currant bushes you sent as 
a premium with your paper last year. They 
have grown to be immense and are bear- 
ing this year. Next year I expect to have 
plenty of currants. Now, you see what a 
busy woman I am. I have given up all 
social duties, as I believe if a thing is 
worth doing at all it is worth doing well, 
and one cannot do justice to both. The 
school teacher boards with me, which ne- 
cessitates my having meals on time, thus 
I think you will agree with me when I 
say I know what it is to work. I believe 
the “Lord helps those who help them- 
selves,’ and His grace is sufficient for all 
those who put their trust in him, for it 
is by His:grace I am what I am. He has 
kept me in perfect health. I do think if 
women would get out doors and exercise, 
as the woman behind the hoe, there would 
be less feeble women. It is as good as the 
gymnasium. I owe no man or woman any- 
thing. I believe as Josh Billings did, “pay 
as you go and if you can’t pay don’t go.” 
I love to farm it and to this I owe much 
“ ad success.—A Subscriber, Carthage, 





A Wife Wanted. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I have been much interested in the cor- 
respondence relative to a widower in 
search of a wife. I truly sympathize with 
him, though I have never had a like ex- 
perience, being a bachelor several years 
younger than he. I heartily endorse his 
statement, that there are other things be- 
sides love to consider when one is seeking 
a helpmeet. A man mighf fall in love 
with an invalid girl, but it would certainly 
be unwise to marry her. But love is es- 
sential. Without it there cannot be hap- 
Shakespeare says: 
“‘Loye like a shadow flies, when substance 
love pursues,” and so it goes. Substance 
is too oft the main consideration, especially 
with those who marry late in life. 

Well, the widower is looking for a wife, 
so am I. Hence I feel that there are 
others better qualified to advise him than 
myself. Why, I had a notion to ask the 
editor’s advice, too! But I shall defer this 
for the present and see how the widower 
fares. Matrimony is not so easy as many 
people imagine; that is, if one is at all 
particular in the matter of choice. He. 
may easily find an eligible woman who} 





ss will have him, but to get the girl of your 


LJ 
choice—“Aye, there’s the rub.” No doubt 
the widower will receive all the aid that a 
conscientious editor can give him. Pre- 
sumably the latter might turn his paper 
into a matrimonial journal, for surely 
there are many others who have difficulty 
in getting married besides the widower 
and myself. This should not be so. As 
marriage is a divine command it ought 
not to be difficult or impossible to fulfill. 
Something is radically wrong with society, 
or such a state of affairs would not exist. 

I agree with the editor that matrimonial 
journals are unworthy of patronage, owiug 
to the dishonesty of their publishers; they 
must be supplanted by something better 
ere we have a public institution.of much 
service to marrying people. Churches, so0- 
cieties and various social organizations are 
useful in bringing about this desired ent 
in a limited way, but they cannot entirely 
fill the bill, for they were not designed for 
that purpose; besides, they are not access- 
ible to every person. What we need is a 
trustworthy institution which is within 
reach of all.—A Bachelor. 

Reply: I agree with the sentiments ex- 
pressed in this letter. It is difficult to find 
a suitable life partner, I started out in 
life anxious for a home of,my own. Home 


to me is and always has _ been 
one of the greatest attractions of 
life. From the age of twenty-one to 


thirty-one I was continually searching 
for a'wife. I took great delight in the so- 
ciety of ladies of culture and refinement. 
I had every opportunity to meet a large 
number of superior girls, and yet found it 
exceedingly difficult to get married. While 
I saw very much to admire in a large num- 
ber of my lady friends I did not find it 
easy to fall in love with any of them, and 
determined not to marry until my whole 
soul was enlisted. At times I became dis- 
heartened and felt that the search for a 
companion was almost hopeless, and yet 
I was exceedingly susceptible. I can recall 
now over a dozen of my lady friends whom 
I respected, and whose society I greatly 
enjoyed, and whom I thought possibly 
might develop into the future wife, but 
in this I was disappointed until I met 
finally the girl o is now my wife, and 
with whom I have lived happily for thirty 
years. Thus I am impressed with the 
fact that there are many men, and also 
many women, who desire to get married, 
but who have not the opportunity. It is 
perfectly proper that they should. have 
this desire. Marriage is one of the great- 
est of all earthly institutions. The pros- 
perity of the state and of the nations of 
the world depends upon marriage, that is, 
upon the continuance of the family. The 
importance of marriage cannot be over- 
estimated. An unfortunate marriage is 
one of the most unfortunate calamities 
that can befall either man or woman; a 
happy marriage is one of the most desir- 
able things to be sought after; and yet how 
carelessly and thoughtlessly many people 
hasten into matrimony. I can sympathize 
with my bachelor friend who writes the 
above letter, for I have been myself a 
bachelor. Of all discontented and dissat- 
isfied men, bachelors deserve. the most 
sympathy, providing they have sought 
earnestly and faithfully for a life partner, 
and have not been too critical. I have no 
sympathy for bachelors who are such by 
nature; that is, men who are so critical 
that nobody on earth will satisfy them, or 
who are so dilatory and everlastingly slow 
as to allow others more prompt and en- 
thusiastic to step in and carry off the 
prize. These dilatory men are a nuisance 
on the face of the earth. I have known 
several of them who have paid particular 
attention to certain ladies for a long se- 
ries of years, keeping away other suitors, 
thus doing these ladies great injustice. At 
the end perhaps of eight, ten or twelve 
years they became disgusted and married 
other men. Then these belated bachelors 
were submerged in grief, but I have no 
sympathy for them. As to the widower 
mentioned in this letter, the person who 
has written several letters on the subject 
“A Wife Wanted,” it will give me pleas- 
ure to say that I have succeeded in making 
him acquainted with an estimable lady liv- 
ing within twelve miles of his home, and 
as near as I can judge from what I hear 
he is now engaged to be married to this 
lady.—Editor’Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Nebraska Moving, 





Luther Burbank, of California is aptly 
termed “The Wizard of Horticulture.” 
This by reason of his marvelous work in 
developing an immense number of valuable 
varieties of fruits, plants and flowers. It 
may not be widely known that we have 
here in Nebraska a gentleman whose work 
is of much greater importance to the Mid- 
dle West and the Northern portion of the 
United States than the work of Mr. Bur- 
bank. The work of Mr. Burbank*is con- 
ducted in the balmy climate of California, 
where weaklings and tender varieties may 
not show their lack of hardihood and con- 
stitution. 

The work of Theodore Williams, five 
miles north of Omaha, is conducted in a 
climate of the most trying extremes, with 
occasional test winters of the most severe 
character. Under these conditions the 
weaklings cannot survive our sudden altex- 
ations of climate. About every tenth year 
a test winter eliminates perhaps 99-100 of 
all the varieties developed. ‘Dhis gives in- 
creased value to the surviving varieties. 
Mr. Williams has a farm of 160 acres. The 
planting of fruit trees and developing of 
new varieties was commenced as a matter 
of recreation from other business in the 
year 1889. By 1894 this work had ab- 
sorbed his entire time and attention and 
he moved on the place. It may be re- 
marked in passing that the first fruit 
grown on the place was eighteen months 
from the plantin,; of the plum pits.—H. F. 
Stephens. 


Crop Reports from Missouri. 








Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

™his bas been a very dry season about 
Independence, Mo. Since the middle of 
July we have had more moist weather. 
The drought has nearly ruined the fruit 
crop. The Corsican strawberry plants you 
gent us by mail have endured the drought 
nobly and are doing well, indicating that 
this variety has great vitality. This va- 
riety has borne fruit with us when other 
varieties were burning up in the hot sun. 
Cherries were abundant, also early 
aches. Late apples will be very scarce. 
lums are promising. Wheat is a good 
crop, but corn is seriously injured.—George 
W. Frick. 

“He that feeds men serveth few; 


He serves all who dares be true.”’ 
—Emerson. 








DISCOVERED BY A WOMAN, 

I have discovered a itive cure for all female 
diseases and the piles. I. never fails to cure the. piles 
from any cause or in either sex, or any of the diseases 
peculiar to women, such as leucorrhcea, displace- 
ments, ulceration, granulation, etc. I will gladly mail 
a free box of the remedy to every sufferer. Address 
MBS. C. B. MILLER, Box 150, Kokomo, Ind. 


RHEUMATISM™M 


Nine years ago I was attacked by muscular and in- 
flammatory rheumatism. I suffered as those who have 
it know, for over three years, and tried almost every- 
.. Finally I found a remedy that cured me com- 
pletely and it has not returned. I have givenittoa 
number who were terribly afflicted, and it effected a 
cure in every case. Any one desiring to give this pre- 
cious remedy a trial, I will send it on receipt of-10 cte. 
to pay cost of womag = Address, a 

Mark H. Jackson, University Bldg., Syracuse,N. . 
Mr. Jackson is responsible. Above statement true.—Pu 


For the land’s sake use Bowker’s Fer- 








‘Love for Aye. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower Henry 
L. Marshall. 7 





rr, See far the God of Love re 

u 

To — remembered—and at Love’s be- 
es 

Bough he a welcome, but the way had 


earne 
To know him not as guest. 
Half-hid he stood, among the rankling weeds 
That while he strayed indifference had 
sow]; 
And marveled he that of his own fair seeds, 
Nor fruit nor flower had grown! 


One came who trod alone the ruined way, 
Whose face the cherub saw, as of a dim 
Dead something in the-past—the mark of 


they 
Who once have walked with him. 
And eagerly he whited, while he bent 
His bow to tension, chose the shaft most 
een; 
For steel less true must needs be {idly spent 
With these long years between. 
But as he came the god stood wond’ring, 
awed, 
And let the girded bow fall at his side; 


Then sighing softly, laxed the silvern chord— 
For the Old-Love had not died. 





The Morning. 





Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Marie Ver Bryck. 

It is sunrise. A strange solitude en- 
chants the land. Queen Nature sways her 
sceptre, and all the world is silenced, as 
if to listen to her wondrously beautiful 
teachings. ; 

“Nhis, our life, exempt from public haunts, 

Finds tongues in trees, words in run- 

ning brooks, 

Sermons in stones and good in every- 

thing.” 

Far above, the sky is clear, and the heav- 
enly night-lights are extinguished. Low in 
the Hast hangs the great light of day, 
flooding all the land with glory, and im- 
pressing the beholder with the presence, 
the power and the love of the Almighty 
Father. 

A cool breeze softly breathes. Backward 
and forward it gently sways the tall 
maples, the summer home of several bird- 
families. In a low and muffled voice it 
greets the bowing trees and whispers ten- 
derly to the flowers that, in response, 
gratefully and gracefully nod their lovely 
golden heads, crowned with jeweled cor- 
onets. 

The birds are just awaking. Sleepily they 
are chirping in their nests and leafy bow- 
ers. Hidden among the shrubs a Phoebe 
bird whistles charmingly low and sweetly 
sad. Yonder in the woods a mourning 
dove plaintively pines and pines. Oh, 
hark! hear an Oriole gaily singing! See, 
he swings on the top-most bough of the 
old, old elm. 

The sun is far above the horizon now, 
and with his golden lances drives before 
him the cool, friendly breezes, and with 
excessive heat oppresses the dwellers of 
earth. The world has awakened, and the 
misty charm of dawn is broken. Queen 
Nature’s reign of perfect solitude is over- 
thrown—the hurrying human throng moves 
to and fro. 


Written for 
Lois 





Loudon Raspberry. 





St. Catherines, Can., Aug. 16, 1901. 
C. A. Green, Rochester, N. Y.: 

The result from my Loudon raspberry 
patch, I think, was good. We picked from 
seven-eighths of an acre, one hundred and 
seventy (170) crates of fine berries and 
disposed of all at our home market, real- 
izing as high as $3.00 per crate, and an 
average of $1.90 per crate all through. We 
picked the same patch for four weeks.— 
Very truly, J. H. R. 





Is Grafting a Benefit to ManKind ? 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 
Experiment has shown that each variety 
of plant tends to reproduce its own qual- 
ities and characteristics in its offspring, 
and that the older and more fixed the va- 
riety, the stronger is the tendency toward 
persistence of the parent form. Thus in 
the case of a new variety, from a large 
number of seeds perhaps only a few plants 
will result which much resemble the parent 
stock. If seeds from the most perfect of 
these are sowed, the resulting plants will 
probably, in a greater degree or in more 
cases resemble the individual which bore 
the seeds; and in each succeeding genera- 
tion, if careful selection is made, the ten- 
dency toward reproduction of the parent 
form will increase. 
Prior to the discovery of the art of graft- 
ing, our common fruits were greatly im- 
proved by the method above described, 
and a continued practice of that method 
would have resulted in still greater im- 
provement. But since grafting has come 
into general use, little attention has been 
given to improving by the old method. It 
may be that a great mistake has been 
made in discarding the old way. 
Although we now have many good va- 
rieties, yet the reader will grant that 
larger fruit of a better quality would be 
still more desirable. But by grafting, all 
we can hope to do is to obtain as good 
fruit as was produced by the tree from 
which the scion or bud was taken. Now- 
adays natural-fruit trees are seldom al- 
lowed to come to maturity, consequently 
there is little opportunity for development 
by the natural method. 
While the natural method is not so sure 
of producing immediate results as is the 
grafting method, yet it seems to me that 
it should not be abandoned, but should be 
carefully and perseveringly followed, so 
that in a few hundred years our descend- 
ants may be able to sow the seeds of even 
better varieties than we now have, with 
almost absolute certainty of reaping such 
as they sow. 
This, you may say, means nothing. to us 
~—we do not get the benefits. Perhaps not, 


tors’ efforts in this direction, ahd shall we 
not pass it on? What better legacy can 
we leave our children and their children 
than trees which will produce fruit of a 
large size and delicious flavor, and bear 
seeds that can be depended upon to pro- 
duce more trees of the same kind?—Hdwin 
Webb Wheat. 

Note: The editor does not agree with 
all the views presented by correspondents, 
and does not agree with the above writer’s 
views. Certainly, seedling fruits are al- 
lowed to come into bearing, often and 
everywhere. I remember the old times 
when large orchards were ‘composed of 
seedling fruits. I do not want to return 
to those times, for but little of the fruit 
then was of value. Yes, grafting has been 
a great boon to mankind.—Hditor. 





Milk. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

The census tells us that there are four 
million people in and near New York City. 
If each person consumes one-fourth quart 
of milk each day the entire population 
would consume one million quarts, and 
more if they could get it cheaper. I wish 
I might help them to get it, also help the 
farmer by bringing him nearer the con- 
sumer. To do so I would have a big job, 
as I would have to combine a number of 
sinall powers. I learn by the papers that 
the farmers of four states are trying to 
form a stock company and work together. 
If these farmers wish to work together let 
them organize a delivery company and de- 
liver the milk. We have companies with 
capital galore, but the farmer has not 
much to do with this part. He is, or 
tries to be, content with two and three 
eents per quart. If the farmers of four 
stetes, or one-fourth of them, who ‘sell 
milk, would put one cow or its equivalent, 
say $50.00 in stock and deliver milk with 
some system, the three or four cents per 
quart that now, under the regime of old 
methods go to those engaged in purchase 
and delivery, could be divided between the 
farmer, consumer and delivery company, 
it would be much better. The amount of 
cans in one year makes a long string of 
figures. 


RULES FOR A DELIVERY COM- 
PANY. 


Never send except on orders. Do not 
drive four or five wagons over the same 
road each day. 

Sell for cash, and I encourage the par- 
chase of $1.00 worth of tickets in ad- 
vance, As a rule, patrons should furnish 
their own cans, keeping them clean, also 
name of sender should be on same.—yY,. Z. 
Noyuek, Pa. 





Success with Berries. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I gathered 250 gallons from about 500 
plants last year, which brought me $78.46 
here in our little town of Blacksburg, Va., 
they being principally the Greg:: and Ne- 
maha varieties. 

This year I did not do quite so well, it 
being an unfavorable season here for ber- 
ries, for I now have about 1,200 plants, 
mostly of the Gregg, which brought me 
only 207 gallons, amounting to $53.47. 

The cause of my failure this year was 
principaily on. account of the locusts 
stinging the canes about the time they be- 
gan to ripen, which caused them to wilt 
and die, and the berries to dry up on the 
plant. Also the rainy weather caused me 
to lose a great many; my loss, I suppose, 
was about 200 gallons or probably more. 
I can sell all the berries here in Blacks- 
burg that I can raise; they bring me from 
$2.25 to $2.50 a crate, or on an average of 
thirty cents a gallon. 

I do not sell to grocerymen, but to the 
consumers. I start out early of a morn- 
ing with my wagon. and, go from house to 
house, which takes a little more time, but 
pays me better in the end. 

My berries are all picked by my own 
children, which saves hired help, and gives 
them employment instead of being idle. 
I will say to the readers of the Fruit 
Grower: If you have boys out of employ- 
ment by all-means plant a few hundred 
raspberries and strawberries this fall and 
let us hear of your results—L, F. 
McCauley. 





Cross} Claimed Between Apple 
and ‘Peach. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Referring to yours of the 27th inst. ac 
companied by specimen fruit sent you by 
Mr. W. H. Hommell, Sandusky, O., with 
statement that it was from a seediing the 
original of which was at a college in 
Greece, and that the fruit originated by 
pollenizing the apple with the peach, I 
would say that the sample received is un- 
mistakably a white skinned, white fleshed, 
free-stone nectarine. 

There is evidently some mistake in the 
account of its origin as given by Mr. Hom- 
mel. The nectarine, as well known, is 
closely related to the peach, and has, in 
some instances, resulted from bud varia- 
tion of the peach, while in others necta- 
rines have been. produced from peach 
stones, as in the case of the “Boston,” one 
of the leading American varieties. 

The specimen sent by Mr. Hommel is 
inferior in quality to most of the varieties 
grown in this country, and does not ap- 
pear to us worthy of propagation for plant- 
ing. I return Mr. Hommel’s letter here- 
with.—Yours very truly, Wm. A. Taylor, 
Acting Pomologist, U. 8. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 





“One simple little song we sing \ 
To brides but newly wed,— 
Just make the best of everything, 


Especially of bread.” 





Responsible, Commis- 





Notes from Green’s Fruit Fary 


The asparagus beetle has bothereg 
more or less every season, and to suc) 
extent have been their ravages in the 
ling beds that we had about decideg 
to attempt growing -the plants. By 
season we decided to have “one More 
and planted several pounds of Seed 
both Conovers and Palmettos. iy, ,” 
advent of the young sprouts came th, ty 
tles and, of course we followed with 
sprayer, but as usual with only Da 
success. We tried whale oil soap ayq 
Paris green (or rather, white arsenic) ki 
just enough, it would seem, to check th ’ 
a little. The trouble was and always 7 
been that the foliage of the plant, bein 
fine, a sufficient proportion of the al 
did not adhere to make it effectual, oa 
these depredations went on. It woulg 8 . 
that as the summer days lengthened , 
their numbers increased, and I decided ; 
try dusting the rows. First, I trieg i ‘ 
and Paris green. One pound of Pat 
green was carefully mixed with one bush 
of good air slaked lime and this deal 
directly on the rows. The effect was no 
carefully and although , lots of the ol 
succumbed I was not satisfied, so in a a 
days selected a new patch and a new fe 
mula which, consisted of one-half pound 
Paris green, one peck of tobacco dust, 9 
bushel of air slaked lime, mixed ya 
oughly. This was dusted directly at 
the rows while the plants were wet wit 
dew, and it surely acted like magic 1 
venture to say that 95 per cent. of th 
grubs were dead before night set in, 4 
phat of hc mixture will go a long way 
and is perhaps the cheapest spray th; 
rong ey P D pray that cy 

Thinning the peach crop wil have mor 
attention here next year should we be fed 
tunate in securing a good crop. It is Note 
this season that trees which are Yielding 
one basket per tree give specimens large 
and beautiful in appearance. Last Seasoy 
these same trees were loaded down With 
smaller fruit which sold slowly. And yy 
we thinned last year, but not half enough 
Large, fine fruit will sell at ADY seasoy 
but it is much more necessary to im ty 
have it large and of fine appearance wha 
there is an abundance of fruits. 

During the past month we have beey 
pleased to welcome several visitors at ty 
fruit farm. Mr. Ooe, of Clarence, lows 
an old friend of the Fruit Grower, and, 
patron for many years. This gentlemy 
referred to some pleasant past dealing 
evidenced now by bearing trees of Yelloy 
‘Transparent apple and other hardy 1. 
rieties of fruits. Mr. Dunkin, of Fulto 
County, this State, also looked us up, af 
joyed a drive with his wife and friend 
through the place. 

A bigger pay roll than usual for a SU 
mer month is noted for last month. By 
it was a warm, showery month and thy 
weeds grew fast, necessitating more help at 
that point; then nine or ten were kept iu 
the budding ficld the whole of the monti, 
for there was an unusually heavy budding 
this season. Then new roofs were put o 
a large dwelling house, a barn, a shed ani 
several small buildings and lots of fixing 
up done. This called for an erpert cap 
penter and several intelligent hands. Tha 
the piers under thirty posts in our mai 
cellar were deemed unsatisfactory ani 
were replaced by brick and stone, Ya 
the past month was a busy one. 

This has perhaps been the season of al 
seasons for growth of trees and plants 
Continued showery, warm days and nights 
have been good for almost everything that 
needed growth. We note phenomenil 
growth in the strawberry fields and the om 
and two-year tree blocks. And the Hur 
garian and German millet—well we hoped 
for a crop to help out in case of a shor 
age of hay, or even packing material, bit 
this is far beyond our expectations. Th 
millet stands four to five feet high ani § 
thick upon the ground andvis still growin 
very fast. The Hungarian is cut and cured, 
Weeds grew this season, too. 

I am just in receipt of a basket of vey 
fine Bradshaw plums from Mr. Hartmay, 
of Dansville. Mr. H. has a wondertl 
show of plums this season. He has 4 
choice selection of varieties, sprays ofte 
and gives trees good attention. Think 
very highly of Red June, Bradshaw, Abu 
dance and Washington. 

If some fruit growers would save thelt 
pear orchards they must buckle in ani 
cut and burn eyery blighted limb (and ia 
some instances the whole tree). Recently 
I saw two orchards practically ruined with 
this trouble. T'wo years ago only one tree 
was affected in the smaller of tho tw 
to-day four-fifths of the trees are vely 
badly affected. In the other orchard I sa¥ 
at least twenty trees totally dead and per 
haps fifty trees affected little or much 
Look your trees over. Cut one foot below 
the lowest spot affected and burn. 


A Chance to Make Money. 


I have been selling Perfumes for the pai 
six mogths. I make them myself at holt 
and sell to friends and neighbors. Hare 
made $710. B-erybody buys a bottle. Fot 
cents worth of material I make Perfué 
at a ta —— in drug mene, 
0 © formulas for making perfu 
at $1.00 each. iat 
I first made it for my own use only, but 
the carlesity o* friends as to where I pi 
cared such exquisite odors, prompted mé 
to sell it. I ciear from $25.00 to $35.00 pe 
week. I do not canvass, people come i 
send to me for the perfumes. Any intel 
gent person can do as weil as I do. For 
42 cents in stamps [ will send you the for 
mula for making all kinds of perfumes 42) 
Sample bottle prepaid. I will also help yo 
get started in the business. Martha Francis, 
11 South Vandeventer Ave., St. Louis, Mo 
IVEN AWAY ABSOLUTELY FREE 
Barnes’ Golden Magnetic Ointment. Po® 
itive cure for cuts, burns, bruises, chaps 
piles, etc. Sample sent free on receipt of & 
two-cent ($.02) stamp. F. A, Barnes, Bot 
No. 4, Boonesboro, Iowa. —— 
£ GY TO SAVE YO 
W HRANTE ‘From 15 te 75 per 
-- any of the 15000 articles iu ar ge oN ily 
rugs, m ome remed! ex 
trusses, he Send 100 for catalog, pone retunded on Srhordly 
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but we do reap the benefits of our ances-| sion Merchants. Batterson & Co., Buffalo, | ..,.,,"7%¢,Only, Mail Order Drug Howse in the Toe rg 




















Most Remarkable of All Prunes. 


ordering. 


at once, and see our liberal offer for 














They enrich the earth, 


GREEN’S NURSERY 


we 
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FALL PLANTING BEGINS OCTOBER FIRST. 


Green’s New Fall Catalogue and 


The Thanksgiving Prune 


Will keep for weeks after picking. 


Superior to most varieties in quality and productiveness, now 
offered to the general public for the first time. 

We give FREE with every $7.00 order received this fall, 
ONE TREE OF THIS REMARKABLE PRUNE, or ONE NEW 
NIAGARA PEACH TREE free with $4 order, if claimed when 


Our supply of apple, pear, cherry, plum and peach trees, also 
collection of small fruits, is much larger than usual. 

We can save you money by buying direct of the grower. 
catalogue contains full description of THANKSGIVING PRUNE, 
that keeps for months like apples. If you have not received it, send 





Fall 


fall orders. 


CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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OcT. 


CURES 
GOITRE 


kable Discovery that Cures this 
Remen erens and Disfiguring Disease 
Without Pain, Operatien or 
Inconvenience. 


TRIAL PACKAGE SENT FREE 


pr. John P. Haig, a well known Cincinnati 
pysician, has had marvelous success with a 
edy that cures Goitre or Thick Neck. And 


Wey 


MRS. ELLEN A. GLAYNOR, Covington, Ky. 
was cured after suffering for 28 years; if 
you wish you are at liberty to write her. 


owing to the fact that most sufferers believe 
Goitre is incurable Dr. Haig sends a free 
trial package of his discovery so that — 
may try and know positively that Goltre can 
be cured at home without pain, danger, opera- 
tion or any inconvenience. 

Send your name and address to Dr. John 
P. Haig, 2356 Glenn Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and he will forward e treatment, 
postage prepaid. Do not fail to get this 
wonderful remedy. In Bombay, India,~60,000 
patients in that infected district were cured 
with this remedy, and wherever used its suc- 
cess has been marvelous. 

Write at once, send name and address to- 
day, and Dr. Haig will be glad to send you 
. _ package of the remedy free. Do not 
elay. 











Gilliam Levin says: 








“Editor Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y.: 

Your paper is extraordinary in this: 
there is never a word of news init, no 
novels, no crimes or accidents, no 
puzzles, no games, nosports. But there 
is a high grade of morality without 
cant; solid sense without affectation of 
learning; there is a tone of fine feeling 
without sentimentality ; there are hints 
that hit square and help to a better 
life. Without neglecting the manure 
heap you have realized that readers 
have souls, and that they are neither 
idiotic norimmoral. This is why I like 
your paper. It is only a question of 
time when its readers will be numbered 
by millions.”’ 








It has 75,000 subscribers. 
Established twenty years ago. 
Price, 50 cents per year with gift 
by mail of two Campbell’s Early 
grape vines. Sample copy, with 
premium list, free. GREEN’S 
FRUIT’ GROWER PUBLISH: 























ING CO., Rochester, New York, 


CHEAP faz, 


Located on the Yazoo and Mississippl 
Vailey R.R. in the famous 


YAZOO 
VALLEY 


of Mississippl=--Specially Adapted to the 
Raising of 


COTTON, CORN, 
CATTLE AND HOGS. 


SOIL RICHEST +. WORLD 


Write for Pamphiets and Maps. 


E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 
Central Station, Park Row, Room 180, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


IN 
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THE FULL MILK BAIL 
attests the value and is the sure result of the use of our 


want agents every where. 
D. B. SMITH & CO., UTICA, N. Y. 





No moncy asked for in advance. 


tithe HAIR SWITCHES. 


Quality of Human Hair, ordinary 
colors, about One-third regalar prices. 

20z. 20 in. $0 90 | 3 oz. 24 in. $2 95 
2oz. 22in. 196 | 3% oz. 26in.§ 25 
2% oz. 22in. 140] 40x. 28 in. 460 

Remit five cents for postage. 
All switches are short stem. Send 
58am ple lock of hair. Wecau match 
it perfectly. All orders filled 
Promptly. Money refunded if un- 
“seat . Illustra'ed Catalogue 
Pte ph eed Cur —— 
ours, Waves, etc,, free. We 
Sg-——~send SWITCHES by mail on ap- 
5 P sigh to those who mention this 
in pr of your own room and 
rwise to be returned to us at once 
erg us to this effect. You run no risk. 


This offe 
In WIGS we beat the world. So ahecdon Iy and took, na- 


turally. Our Catal They fit perfectly an: 
eurate measuromen contains prices and instructions for ace 


TS SPECIALTY CO. 
id Reliable Goods H , 
IRN STRERT, (Boyee Building), G0, IL 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Ae axle. 

tires to reset. Fit your old A temH4 
with — orvac mgs = with 

tells you how to de it, ‘Aatove 


"EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, Ill. , 


| Please Mention Green's Fruit Grower, 


The Days Gone By. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Joseph 
Weintrob. 


I was seated one day at the window, 
While the sun sank low in the west, 
Till the shades of night fell soft and lght; 
And the tired earth seemed at rest. 
Then the stars came softly shining, 
And gently blew the breeze, 
Till old scenes flocked and tenderly locked 
n my memory with dreamy keys. 
Once more I seemed to drift along 
The bygone paths of life, 
Its nights and days, its crooked ways, 
And its never-ending strife. 
Swiftly then old scenes arose 
Like a play before my eyes, 
Till I plain could see, as they drew near me, 
Old familiar scenes arise. 
Thick and fast they seemed to crowd 
Before my eager sight, 
Some bright and clear, some dark and drear, 
Those visions of a night. 


Once more I seemed to tread the road 
Where oft I went to school 
In rumbling cart, with merry heart, 
And learned the golden rule. 
The same old trees stood by the road, 
The same sweet flowers grew, 
The same old brook, like bended crook, 
Ah! memory go them true. 
In fancy here lingered long 
Among the flowers wild, 
Till with breaking heart, I had to = 
From the haunts of a happy child. 
Through many a scene that night.I hurried, 
Through many I rode, I sped, 
Yet oft through that night, in my fanciful 


flight 
I turned back to boyhood’s days fled, 
Lens I sat thus lost in reveries, 
le recollections held me fast, 
Till the faint flush of dawn, bid my thoughts 
begone, 
Yet one clung tenderly to the last. 
Slowly then the last scenes faded 
From before my tear-dimmed eyes 
Till the last pale star, faded slowly from 


ar, 
Ah, me, how swiftly time files, 


A Humble Apology. 





“We feel that an apology is due,” ex- 
plains the editor of “The Spiketown Bliz- 
gard,” “to the estimable young woman who 
teaches at the school-house, in District No. 
5. Through the wretched blunder of a 
worthless tramp printer whom we trusted 
with the setting up of an .cem just as we 
were closing the forms for our last week’s 
edition we were made to say that ‘Miss 
Ruby McConnel, the handsome and popu- 
lar teacher in-the Riggs neighborhood, is 
the proud possessor of an elegant new 
black beard.’ We wrote it ‘blackboard.’ ” 
—Chicago Tribune. 





Anticipatory. 


“Hiram, I am considering a proposal of 
marriage, and, as you have been coming 
to see me for nearly six years, I thought 
it would be no more than right to tell you 
of it.” 

“Why, Bella, I—I have always wanted 
to ask you myself!’ 

“Why haven’t you done it?” 

“T—I haven’t dared to. Will you marry 
me, Bella?” 

“Yes,” 

“You dear girl! (Pause, properly filled 
up.) Tell me, now, Bella, whose proposal 
of marriage you were considering.” 
“Yours, Hiram.”’—Chicago Tribune, 





Notes, 


Peach and wild cherry leaves are poi- 
scnous and often prove fatal when eaten 
by animals. 

Don’t wait until the cows have lost in 
flesh and in quantity of milk. Give extra 
feed as the pasture begins to dry. 

The greatest 'eak on your farm may be 
the drain through and away from your ma- 
nure pile. Look now if there is such a 
waste on your farm. 

Cultivation has the same effect on the 
food of plants as has mastication on the 
food of animals. It divides it finely ‘so 
that with the aid of water the plant will 
be able to appropriate to itself the nour- 
ishment most needed. The proper culti- 
vation of the ground is ong of the greatest 
factors in the production of crops. 





Fruits Neglected. 


On all the old homesteads in the moun- 
tains can be seen standing remains of once 
profitable fruit trees. Apples, peaches, 
pears and all the smaller fruits have in 
years gone by been grown in large quan- 
tities. But now nearly all the old orch- 
ards are neglected, trees dying, etc., until 
they are practically of no value. Few 
people in this section seem interested 
enough in fruit trees to plant out orchards, 
You frequently find some lot in the towns 
that has some nice young trees growing 
on it, persons living in towns who. have 
limited space are to be found very much 
interested and their small quarters keep 
them from spreading themselves. It is 
our hope to be able to get those who pos- 
gess acres of land to realize the importance 
of planting out fruit trees of all kinds. We 
wish to enlist the aid of those who are in 
any way interested in this work, and hope 
to have you write something for publica- 
tion—Farm and Poultry. 





Catching Big Fish. 


“The rod and reel devetees of the Pa- 
cific coast are excited,” says the Buffalo 
Express. “A woman, Mrs. Barrett, wife 
of the adjutant-general of California, and 
president of the Tuna Club, has taken a 
fish which probably gives her the cham- 
pionship of the world. She landed with 
rod and reel, unaided a black sea bass 
weighing 416 pounds. Ail this with a 
twenty-four-thread line and sixteen-ounce 
rod. 

“It was no light undertaking. The big 
fish fought for three and one-half: hours. 
For all that.time it was a question of ‘the 
lady or the—’ fish, with the chances in 
favor of the fish; but skill and remarkable 
endurance won, and Mrs. Barrett brought 
the monster to gaff unassisted, and it will 
find a home in the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce—enduring testimony to the 
pluck and skill of a California woman 
angler. 

“Ten, twenty, thirty feet the fish took 
before the angler struck, and then the fight 
was on. The line hissed, -the reel 
screamed and the launch plunged forward 
in the race after the fish, as the buoy was 
tossed over. That the game was a big 
fellow there could be but little doubt, but 
how big the plucky angler littled dreamed. 
The fish made an initial rush, which set 
the pace for future proceedings, jerking 
the rod into the water in repeated furious 
plunges that almost wrenched it from the 
angler’s hands, who sat in a chair facing 
the stern, the gaffer behind her. That the 
fish was of large size was soon made ap- 
parent by the ease with which it moved 
off with the eighteen-foot launch, contain- 
ing three persons and a three horsepower 
engine. There was some sea on and the 
wind was blowing fresh; but the launch 
moved against it, guided by the unseen 
steed that the angler had now stopped by 
vigorous use of the leather brake, so that 
the fish was towing the launch by a cord 
known in angler’s parlance as a twenty- 
one-thread cuttyhunk, the act being one of 
the marvels of fishing when it is known 
that a good jerk would snap it. The fish 
towed the boat directly offshore against 
the sea, but not a moment did the angler 
give the game in the first part of the bat- 
tle. She plied the reel as the fish towed 
the boat, gaining inch by inch, foot by 
foot, by an ingenious method without 
which the catch would have been impos- 
sible. It was here that experience and 

- were of benefit. Mrs. Bar- 





ve 


u ” 


for years and, with the general, has caught 
every fish, from the doughty yeliowtail to 
the black sea bass; so she brought into 
play all her reserve experience, ‘and 
pumped. 

“This operation is known to salmon 
fisherman and consists in lowering the tip 
of the rod to the surface and lifting care- 
fully, a movement which invariably raises 
the fish, and it did not fail in this instance. 
Up came the rod until it was at an angle 
of forty-five degrees, then the tip was 
dropped like a uash, the angler reeling 
rapidly during tae drop, and before the 
fish caught on. In this way three or four 
feet can be gained, and in this manner 
the fish came in, many feet being gained. 
But this was not to last. Those behind 
the rod knew that the fish was a variety 
performer of the new vaudeville type and 
that it would soon exercise its prerogative, 
and it came with a rush. 

“Biff! Bang! came the heavy blow on 
the line, as if a hurricane had struck it. 
Zip! went the reel and the line so hardly 
gained flew hissing out, as the gamy fish 
made a rush that nothing ouman could 
stop. Its hundreds of pounds went plung- 
ing down for fifty feet, then the leather 
brake worried and brought it to a stand- 
still. This was repeated until an hour had 
crept away; the sea was rising and the 
angler’s arm was numb. Now she gained 
a few yards; now the fish made a terrific 
rush, down, down into the increasing deep, 
as it was always pulling offshore; then a 
gain would be made. 

“Two hours slipped by; two and one- 
half hours, many a man would have sur- 
rendered ere this, and the plucky angler 
began to wonder how long physical 
strength would last. There was help at 
hand, but it was not offered. The lookers- 
on wished the angler to obtain all the 
credit, and to have touched the rod would 
have deprived Mrs. Barrett of the credit 
of the catch; so no helping hand was held 
out. No woman ever made such a fight 
against such odds, that is conceded, and 
at the end of three and one-half hours, 
after the fish, in all probability had towed 
the boat seven or eight miles, around and 
around, she got the bass on the shore line 
and finally brought it on the surface, 





Money in Oregon Cherries. 


J. R. Shepard, the Polk County orch- 
ardist, says cherries are as promising a 
fruit as any that can be raised in the Wil- 
lamette Valley, so far as profits are con- 
cerned. He is just marketing his cherries 
and finds that he will this year realize a 
profit of $300 per acre. He says every 
orchard of cherries of any of the standard 
varieties should yield a net profit of $150 
per acre when eight years old and at least 

225 per acre when twelve years old. 

Mr. Shepard has always found a good 
market for cherries, but says the farmers 
this year find a readier market than usual 
because of the large quantities taken by 
the cannery. Fruit suitable for shipping 
fresh brings six cents per pound, while 
canning cherries sell for three cents per 
pound. 

The best varieties to set out, according 
to Mr. Shepard, are the Royal Ann and 
the Bing, though there are other varieties. 
Cherry trees should not be less than thirty 
feet apart, which will be at the rate of 
about fifty trees to the acre.—Morning 


Oregonian. 





The Disobedient Fish. 


“Now, my dears,” said Mother Gudgeon 
to her little gudgeons, “I hardly like to 
let you leave me, but the time must come 
sooner or later, and so to-day I will let 
you take a little swim by yourselves; only 
take my advice; do not go far away, keep 
close together, and never open your mouths 
to eat any tempting morsel which you may 
think you would like, however tempting 
the morsel may look, while you are away 
from me. I have given you all a good 
breakfast, so you will not be hungry, and 
you must come back to me very soon, for 
I shall be watching for you anxiously.” 

The little gudgeons listened to their 
good mother’s advice with great attention, 
although they felt very excited and de- 
lighted now that the longed-for time had 
come when they were to take a swim by 
themselves. 

“Yes, mother dear,” they all together 
exclaimed, “we will be very good little 
fishes while we are away from you. We 
will not forget what you have told us, and 
we will soon be home again under this 
comfortable old rock, for, after all, there 
is no place like home.” 

“Good-bye, then, my children,” said Mrs. 
Gudgeon, ‘“‘good-bye, and I hope you will 
enjoy yourselves. Above all things do not 
forget that you must not go near that 
pier yonder, for there those terrible giants 
are, who sit with their long lines baited 
with tempting morsels with which to catch 
silly fish. Keep clear of the pier, my chil- 
dren, and keep your mouths shut, no mat- 
ter what you see.” 

Away swam the five little gudgeons so 
happily. Oh, what fun they had! They 
chased each other, then they swam in a 


row, then they swam in a ring;. they had- 


never had such a capital time before. They 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves, and all 
went well for some time. But, alas! just 
as they were thinking it was getting time 
for them to return to their mother, they 
found they had drifted nearer to the pier 
than they had meant to. 

Just before their eyes dangled the most 
delicious looking morsel a fish could wish 
to see. It looked so tempting, the cruel 
hook was so carefully hidden, that how 
could a fish be expected to suspect there 
was any danger? All the little gudgeons 
saw the morsel, and, sad to relate, one 
of these foolish little fishes, quite forget- 
ting its dear mother’s warning, could not 
resist the temptation; it made a dart at 
the bait, and in another instant found its 
poor little mouth caught on the hook. 

Without having time to say good-bye 
to its brothers and sisters, it felt itself 
being drawn up, and up, and up through 
the water, right into the air. Oh, how its 
little mouth did smart! How it wished 
it had only done what its mother told it 
to do! But it was too late now. 

Up, up it went, until at last through its 
tears it could see that a giant Was above, 
pulling it up—there sat a man on the pier, 
pulling up the line,—Cassell’s Little Folk. 





Here is a Cure. 


Buffalo, N. Y¥., October 1st, 1901. 
Publisher of Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Dear Sir:—We cure every case of 
eatarrh, stomach trouble, constipation, kid- 
ney disease, congested or torpid liver and 
inflammation of bladder or prostate gland. 
One dose a day of our Vernal Saw Pal- 
metto Berry Wine does the work quickly, 
thoroughly and permanently, 

We prove above statements, and will 
send a trial bottle of this remedy to those 
of your readers, who write for it. We 
will send every bottle free, safely’ packed 
in plain box, charges prepaid. We would 
like to hear promptly from all who suffer 
from any of the troubles mentioned. We 
cure the most stubborn cases. : 

Please give this a prominent. place in 
your publication. ; 

Very truly yours, 





long training 
rett has been an habitue of Santa Catalina 


Vernal’ ‘Company, 
1053 Bllicott Square, Buffalo N. Y. 
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\ The Alkahest. 
Amid the fret and fever of the street, ~ 
Calm, peaceful and serene, this giant stands; 
Amid the strife, the worry of the town. 
His mighty heart remains in deep repose; 
Among the seething multitudes of men. 
Their restlessness cannot disturb his rest. 

I watch the emerald ocean of his leaves, 
And every heaving billow speaks of joy— 
The joy of living, joy of strength and health, 
Of peace of mind, of duty well performed. 


For he has kept the law with God and man. 

Done ‘hg his part, nor sought to shun his 
ot; 

So hearty, hale, and wholesome, he uprears 

In green old age a tower of hardihood. 

Like some old man whose youth was free 
from blame, 

Whose temperate manhood brought him no 
reproach. 

He reaps the rich reward of goodly years, 

Erect and strong in gray magnificence. 


I touch him, and I tread old scenes again, 
A barefoot boy upon my father’s farm; 

I hear the warble of a wheat-field quail, 
I gather sprays of -dewy wilding flowers, 
I breathe sweet odors of the apple blooms, 
And hear the cow bells tinkling in the lane, 
A schoolboy in the old schoolhouse again; 
I hear the children droning at their books, 
I see my little sweetheart’s soft brown eyes. 


O patriarch of the multitudinous leaves, 
Content and calm, amid this rush and roar, 
Still uncontaminated in this strife, 

Free from repining for the fields and woods— 
Teach me the grandeur of thy deep repose, 
Teach me the glory of thy goodly soul, 
That I may walk with conscience undis- 
‘ turbe 

Amid the struggle in the marts of men. 





Five Cities Compared. 


The five great cities whose municipal ex- 
penses are usually compared are London, 
the most populous city in the world; New 
York city, the greatest city of the new 
world; Paris, the oldest of the Huropean 
cities of the first class; Berlin, the Buro- 
pean city which is growing most rapidly in 
population, and Vienna, whose affairs are 
administered under conditions which have 
changed little since mediaeval times. 

London had by the last census a popula- 
tion of 4,500,000; New York, 3,500,000; 
Paris, 2,500,000; Berlin, 1,885,000, and 
Vienna, by the census of ten years ago, 
1,300,000, which has probably been in- 
creased to 1,500,000 now. 

The cost of the government of London 
is approximately $65,000,000 a year, or at 
the rate of about $15 per c-pita. ‘he 
municipal expenses of New York are 
$98,000,000 a year, or at the rate of about 
$28 per capita. The municipal expenses of 
Paris are $72,000,000, or about $28 per 
capita, the same as New York, though 
Paris has a burdensome municipal debt 
and has been expending for many years 
millions of francs on adornments and em- 
be‘lishments, the pressing utility of which 
would not probably be agreed to by many 
New York taxpayers. 

The municipal expenses of Berlin are 
$21,000,000 a year, or at the rate of about 
$12 per capita, and the municipal ex- 
penses of Vienna are $12,000,000 a year, 
or at the rate of about $8 per capita, the 
smallest average among the five cities. 

London expends more for education than 
New York; New York expends more for its 
police department than London; Paris ex- 
pends more than either London or New 
York for the improvement of its streets 
and the enforcement of laws as to build- 
ings. Berlin has nearly twice as many city 
employees as Vienna, but the latter has a 
park area fifty per cent. greater than New 
York and larger than any other conti- 
nental city, with the single exception of 
Paris.—New York Sun. 





Be Cheerful. 


It depends less on surroundings than on 
self. No sunshine can scatter the gloom 
of a heart given to brooding nor can any 
clouds depress the soul that is thankful. It 
makes little difference what you have or 
where you are, but counts much what you 
are. No sickness, not even pain, can 
wholly stifle the cheerful spirit. Rather 
the good cheer of heart will strengthen 
the boaily powers until the pain lets go 
and the disease departs. Cheerfulness is 
health; it is also religion; it is the key to 
happiness and helps make heaven.—North- 
ern Christian Advocate. 





Remedy for Squeaking Shoes, 


“To persons afflicted with nerves,” said 
a clerk in the - hiladelphia library, “noth- 
ing is more exasperating than squeaky 
shoes. They make some persons so fidgety 
that they cross the street rather than walk 
behind a man or a woman wearing them. 
In a place like this, where so many visitors 
walk on tip-toe to conform to the general 
rules of silence and quiet, squeaky shoes 
are an abor ination. ‘oe worst of it is 
that the wearers don’t seem to realize it, 
and will not take tae trouble to adopt a 
very simple remedy. 

The squeak is caused by air confined be- 
tween the soles. Even custom made shoes 
are not exempt. A hole bored half way 
through the sole with a small gimlet is a 
sure preventive. But the hole must be 
bored from the inside of the shoe, not the 
outside.”—Philadelphia Times, 





Bull vs. Trolley Car. 


A bellicose bull, short tempered as well 
as snort horned, frightened a carload of 
people almost out of their wits Saturday 
night, tied up the Como Interurban line 
for a space of two hours, and caused much 
needless profanity, all because he did not 
like the headlight upon one of Mr. Lowry’s 
five cent autos. 

When the animal first saw the car it 
was speeding toward Minneapolis, half 
way between Lake Como and the State 
fair grounds. He regarded it curiously 
for a moment and then, as the staring 
headlight approached nearer. and nearer, 
he tossed his great neck, lashed his tail in 
anger and pawed the ground fiercely. 

A second later he decided that such an 
affront to his dignity should not be per- 
mitted to go unpunished, and with his 
eyes glaring defiance he lowered his head 
and charged straight up the track, Motor- 
man Bradford saw him, but too late, and 
the infuriated animal dashed madly into 
the front of the car, smashing the offend- 
ing headlight into a thousand pieces. He 
was caught by the fender, thrown to the 
tracks and instantly killed. 





Treatment of Consumption. 


Many have been the specifics offered to 
the victims of pulmonary consumption, and 


just as many have been the disappoint- | 


ments. Uatil the bacteriologist shall be 
able to produce cultures that will protect 
mankind from the assaults of the germ of 
tuberculosis, or until séme antagonistic mi- 
croscopic creature can be used destroy 
the disease, germ, we shall have to de- 
pend on methods of treatment which may 
prevent the full development of the mal- 
ady, or which may mitigate the virulence 
and postpone the fatal termination of the 
attack. The best of the remedial measures 
are life in the open air in a warm and 
dry climate, nourishing food, and such 
drugs as will give relief to certain trouble- 
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cal men recently that he had met with 
remarkable success in treating tubercu- 
losis with a form of arsenic and other 
drugs. He has tested his remedy in 200 
cases—the patients having been persons in 
all walks of life—and he positively affirms 
that the treatment will cure mild cases in 
two months and effect a great improve- 
ment even in advanced cases. For the 
benefit of physicians who may wish to try 
the remedy the formula is herewith given: 
R—Acid arsen.....ccccccccccece Parts l 

Acid cinnamic...........ee2 Parts 3 

Kal. carb. dep........-+++2 Parts 2 

Aqua distil................ Parts 5 

Make perfect solution and add: 

Cognac .....: Parts 25 

Take after meals, according to instruc-- 
tions of physician. 

That arsenous acid is useful in con- 
sumption is indicated by the exemption 
from lung troubles of confirmed arsenic 
eaters. The carbonate of potassium is a 
diuretic. The prescription is worth a trial 
in connection with such general treatment 
as pure air, a dry climate and whatever 
vir evercome debility.—Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, 
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Getting too Close. 


A prominent Southern banker vouches 
for the story: that during the Civil War 
a eteamer stopped at a landing on the 
Mississippi River. A planter came to the 
captain and said, “I will give you $10,000 
to take a boatload of cotton to New Or- 
leans,”’ 

“I cannot do it,” replied the captain, 
“for I have strict orders not to allow a 
single bale of cotton on board.” 

The cotton was worth nothing to the 
planter without a market, and he said, “I 
will give you $20,000.” 

“Can’t do it,” was the prompt reply. 

“Then $30,000.” 

“Oan’t do it.” 

“Then $40,000.” 

The planter followed the captain on 
board, offering him successively large 
sums until he had reached $100,000. 

“My orders are strict,” said the captain, 
“and I cannot disobey them.” 

“Then I will give you $110,000,” said 
the planter. 

The captain rose to his feet and his face 
hardened as, reaching his hand into a 
drawer, he took out a revolver, and level- 
ing it at the planter, said, “Get off this 
boat, or I will kill you. You are getting 
too close to me.” 

That captain began to feel the fascina- 
tion of the temptation. He began to feel 
down in his heart that he wanted that 
money, that there was danger that he 
might yield to it, and that the only safety 
lay in removing himself out of tempta- 
tion.—Banks. 





Rats and Cats. 


There is no more use of having rats 
very long at a time than there is in hav- 
ing bedbugs or the itch. Do not try to 
poison them until they have become real 
friendly; place grain where they can get 
it easily; when they have ceased to be 
suspicious, and have found out the regular 
time for feeding, try balancing their grain 
food with fresh meat well seasoned with 
phosphorus paste, which may be procured 
at the. drug store. This is a sure way of 
killing them. Strychnine well mixed with 
their food will also cause them ‘to cease 
traveling. We used to depend on cats to 
rid the premises of rats, but the cats 
finally got to be a worse pest than the 
rats; They found out they could catch 
young chickens easier than they could the 
rats, and, I guess, the chickens tasted bet- 
ter, judging from the number they dis- 
posed of. We made short work of the 
cats, now we poison the rats.—National 
Stockman. 





The Agricultural Papers. 


“It seems strange,” said a stranger the 
other day, “that the enterprising maga- 
zine adveftiser has not discovered the agri- 
cultural papers, but goes on thinking them 
proper mediums for only ploughs, reapers, 
incubators, and the like.” 

It is strange. Two-thirds of the farmers 
of the United States read and keep their 
farm papers, several of which have im- 
mense circulations. These people have not 
the benefit of the great department stores 
for their bargains, yet they are money- 
makers; they feed you and clothe you; 
their product last year reached an enor- 
mous total. 

They eat, they dress, and get enjoy- 
ment out of life; they have money to 
spend. A few enterprising firms have dis- 
covered them, have reaped and are reap- 
ing the reward. The door of the farmers’ 
home is open, enter who will; hospitality 
awaits him who draws the latch string; 
the comfort and luxury will surprise the 
visitor. The advertiser who has anything 
this man of means might like to have has 
but one way to tell him so—through the 
paper he reads.—Our Wedge. 





Toughening Horses’ Shoulders. 


Horses’ $dtiiders get sore more fre- 
quently from ill-fitting collars than from 
tenderness. Nineteen men out of twenty 
hiave the collars one size too big and there 
is a shuffling of the collar on the neck, 
which makes a gall. Fit the collar first. 
A used shoulder becomes toughened, an 
unused one remains tender, and no medi- 
cine will make it tough. Strong oak tea 
or decoction used warm will, in a measure, 
toughen them. Keeping the collars cleau 
end bathing the shoulders with as hot 
water as the hand will bear after a day’s 
work will do much toward preventing sore 
shoulders. But when callouses are on them 
nothing but cutting them out will ever 
remove them.—National Stockman and 
Farmer. 





One of the hopeful signs of the times is 
that men are daring to challenge tradi- 
tional methods of teaching, and to sug- 
gest that an ounce of common-sense is 
worth a pound of pedagogy. “If you had 
children, sir,” said Boswell, “would you 
have taught them anything?” “I hope,” 
replied Dr. Johnson, “that I should have 
willingly lived on bread and water to ob- 
tain instruction for them; but I would 
not have set their future friendship to 
hazard for the sake of thrusting into their 
heads knowledge <f things for which they 
might not perhaps have either taste or 
necess'ty. You teach your daughters the 
diameters of the planets and wonder when 
you have done that they do not delight in 
your company.” 





Artificial wool made from turf fibres is 
now employed at Dusseldorf, Germany, for 
manufacturing cloth, bandages, hats, rugs, 
and so forth. Ten years have elapsed since 
the first attempts to make turf wool, and 
it is averred that recent improvements in 
the processes have resulted in the produc- 
tion of a soft, fibrous material, which can 
be spun as readily as sheep’s wool, and 
which, besides possessing excellent absorb- 
ent properties, is capable of being bleached 
and colored for use in various textile in- 
dustries. ; 





“Make the most of yourself—your char- 


acter, your mind, your soul, your heart,’ 


your opportunities, and you will find your 
ie a in life.” : 


te Eat. 
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New Theory Concerning Alcohol. 


R. Romme declares that our knowledge 
of the physiological action of alcohol and 
the alcoholic beverages is very limited. In 
medicine, alcohol passes as an excitant or 
stimulant—a very vague term. But it 
really, appears from its effects, according 
to many authors, to be a paralysant. It 
alters rather than stimulates tae functions 
of the organism. It presents the action of 
a toxic substance whose effect is more 
paralyzing than stimulating. 

Alcohol is not a food properly speaking. 
It should be considered a condiment. But 
in order to play this role, which is one of 
considerable importance, it should be suffi- 
ciently diluted, and natural, as it is found 
in a drink naturally fermented, such as 
wine, cider or beer. In any other form 
it is a poison—La Tribune Medicale. 





An Apple Eater. 


During a visit to the South of Dngland, 
a gentleman was met with who related 
& unique and most interesting experience 
in dietetics. It was that for the last three 
years he had lived on one meal a day, and 
that meal was composed chiefly of apples. 
Further astonishment was evoked by his 
reply to my question as to what he drank 
when he stated that the juices of the apple 
supplied him with all the moisture or drink 
he needed. This, he claimed, was of the 
purest kind, being in reality distilled by 
nature and flavored with the pleasant 
aroma of the apple. He partook of his 
one meal about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, eating what he felt satisfied with, 
the meal occupying him from twenty min- 
utes to half an hour. Ho looked the pic- 
ture of healthful manhood, and is engaged 
daily in literary work.—Chambers’ Journal. 





Plague of the Prickly Pear, 


One of the most serious difficulties in the 
way of land settlement in some parts of 
Australia is said to be an obnoxious plant 
called the prickly pear. As a pest to the 
farmers it may be fairly classed with the 
rabbits. It has taken possession of whole 
tracts of country and the settler has to 
fight a pitched battle for every acre he 
calls his own. All herbage may droop, die, 
and disappear in the oven of an Australian 
drought, but the pear survives, flourishes, 
and carries on its processes of expansion 
and reproduction with unconcern. In the 
fierco “struggle for life’ when a drought 
is devastating the land this pest is a 
living example of the survival of the 
“unfittest.” 

It was brought to Australia, like the rab- 
bit, either for use or ornament, and it 
has become a plague and a pestilence. Its 
extermination in the colony of Queensland, 
at least, is a question of national impor- 
tance.—Los Angeles Herald. 





Eleven Coons in One Tree, 


A certain York ‘farmer went into the 
woods the other day to get dry fuel, and 
he got a better load than he expected. He 
saw a giant pine stub on the edge of an 
icy marsh, cut it down and began to chop 
it into lengths. Soon he felt his ax strike 
something soft as it broke through the 
shell of the stub. Thinking that there 
might .be a bear inside, he proceeded cau- 
tiously, using wooden wedges to split the 
stub apart. When the hollow, dry log 
fell in halves there in the cavity lay eight 
fat ‘coons, snugly housed away for the 
winter. Further up in the trunk were 
two more ’coons, while in the stump was 
a fifty-pounder—the biggest and fattest of 
the lot. This lucky farmer thus got, be- 
sides a cord of dry wood, over two hun- 
dred pounds of ’coon meat and eleven 
’coon skins, and ever since that day he 
has quit all other work* and goes about 
in the woods looking for more hollow logs 
with ’coons in them.—Lewiston Journal. 





Best Apples for the South. 


The following varieties covering the en- 
tire season are suggested by Prof. War! 
of the Alabama Station; Early Harvest, 
Red Astrachan, Carter Blue, Limbertwig, 
York Imperial, Shockley, Red June, Horse, 
Ben Davis, Winesap and Yates. The two 
most serious enemies to apple growing are 
the various rots and the green louse. 





“Did you hear the terrible storm last 
night, Emil?” 

“No, not a sound. Did it thunder?” 

“Terribly.” 

“Why didn’t you wake me? You know 
T can’t sleep when it thunders.”—Flie- 
gende Blatter. 





Wilson Miller and his family, of Cay- 
ersville, were evicted from their home by 
a swarm of bees. While the family were 
absent the bees entered by an open win- 
dow and took up their quarters in’ the 
parlor. When Mr. Miller returned he was 
compelled to retreat. 





Don’t eat too much. 

Don’t eat too fast. 

Don’t eat too soon after exercise, 
Don’t eat much when travelling. 

Don’t eat between meals. 

Don’t eat after ten o’clock p. m.—What 





The average man likes to have people 
think that when he makes up his mind 
nothing on earth can stop him.—Ex. 
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WE TEACH YOU FRE 


$5. to $10. PER DAY. 
Gold, Silver, Nickel and Metal Plating, 
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sy Prof. Gray’s Machines. Plates 
i . <] Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles, 
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WHY PAY RETAIL PRICE 


=a When you can buy a Custom-made 

Oak Leather HARNESS from the 
\ fe manufacturers at wholesale — price. 
Nee Illustrated Catalogue free. Write for 
sey oneand SAVE MONEY. 


King Harness Co., 114 Church St., Owego, Wi. ¥. 
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LEARN PROOFREADING 


If ossess a fair education, why not utilize it at a gen 
and enesenaek rofession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
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CHICHESTER’S PILLS 


Original and Only Genuine, 
SAFE, Always reliable. , aak Di 
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CATALOGUE OF ORNAMENTAL TREES, 


ee 


Parks and Home Grounds laid out and Planted 
» — by Green’s Trained Men, 


We are Issuing two catalogues; one of 
fruit trees and one of ornamental trees, 
plants and vines. If you are improving © 
your place, or are establishing a new home 
and are interested in ornamental trees 
and plants we should be pleased to send 
you our ornamental catalégue, beautifully 
illustrated, if you will apply for it by 
postal card. We have a surplus of many 
kinds of ornamental shrubs and shall be 
glad to’ make prices if you will submit a 
list of your wants. If you have extensive 
grounds which you desire laid out into 
drives, lawns, etc., write us, that we may 
visit your place and make estimates for all . 
the work, we supplying and planting trees, 
shrubs, etc. 


GRBNEN’S NURSERY CoO, 
Rochester, N, ¥. 
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Thousands of Persons Are ‘Hastening Towards Their 
Graves as a Result of This Dread Disease. 
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monary and Wasting Diseases. 


Its terrors cannot be glossed 


those who are not, take no pains 


a simple request. 


This course consists of Four Remedies or Prepara- 
tions of known curative and remedial properties, as 
endorsed by leading physicians and scientists the 
world over. 

Combining in the Slocum New System of Treatment 
j they unite to drive the germ of consumption out of the 

system, and cure the result of its destructive action. 
1 They make thin, coughing consumptives strong in 
body, in mind, and in lung, and bring to a stop those 
,who are hurrying-to the grave. They lengthen life 
and make it worth the living. 
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DR. SLOCUM IN HIS LABORATORY, NEW YORK CITY 


Demonstrating to Medical Men, Scientists, Statesmen and Students the Value of the New 
Slocum System of Treatment for the Permanent Cure of Consumption, and all Pul- 


There must be reason for this state of affairs. 
those who are already infected do not believe they are; and that 


SAVE YOURSELF | 
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The danger of Consumption is real——too much so. 
One-seventh part of the world’s death rate is caused by it. 


Statistics do not lie. 
It is this: That 


over. 


to PREVENT infection. 


A deplorable state of affairs to say the least. 

Remedied only by the prompt and timely action of Dr. Slocum, 
the greatest bacteriologist living, who will send a complete Free 
Course of Preventive or curative treatment to all upon receipt of 


WRITE THE DOCTOR 


Simply write to Dr. T. A. Slocum, 98 Pine Street, 
New York, giving your name and express and post- 
office address, when the Four Free Preparations 
will be sent you, with full directions for use in any 
case. 

_ Write to-day and please say you read this article 
in Green’s Fruit Grower. 









$2 8 Buys 


( Or No. 13 WOLVERINE 
Feed and Ensilage Cutter complete WITH M 
FOUR 18-INCH KNIVES. made of very} 
best tool steel, Our FOUR EDGE CUT- 
TING BAR ts msde of tool steel and gives al 
four cutting edges without grinding. this is a great improvement 
over the single edge bar, THE KNIFE HEAD bas a double adjust 
tment ; the whole bead is adjustaule as well as each knife individually, 
always Ate good clean cut, This 1s not found on other cutters, 
SAFETY LY WHEEL is furnished and in case any hard sub- 

Stang is fed in machine the fly wheel revolves on 
shaft, obviating breakage and possibility of accidents. THE STOP 
FEED lever is in easy reach so feed roller can be stopped instantly. 
With our expansion gears for driving feed rolls. length of cut is 
varied without'changing any gears from 14, 34, % or 144 in. : 
CAPAGITY with 2 to £h. p. 1 to 5 tons per br. Handles straw, 

hay and CORN FODDER, WITH EARS ON. The 
frame is. made of well seasoned hard wood, morftised and bolted. 

Shaft is 136 in cold rolled polished steel, Casting from No 


1 pig iron, therefore tough and strong. 
GUARANTEED to be absolutely perfect; to cutas much or 

more per hr. as any machine of same size, If 
not found exactly as represented in every way und equal to cutters 
retailed at twice our.price, return at our expense. WK HAVE XO 
AGENTS, thus we are able to sell direct to you at WHOLESALE 
PRICES. We have 4% sizes ani combinations of cutters and 
shredders, Price $1.75 to $110.00, largest cut 25 tons an hr. Swivel 
carriersany length. WRITK FOR LARGE FREE CATALOGUE, 


MARVIN SMITH CO., 55-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Hil. 


Free Rural Mail Delivery 


HAS COME TO STAY. 















Favorite 


is eperoved by the U. 8. Government. It is made en- 
tirely of steel. Nothing to draw damp, spring, warp 
or rot, and is too thick and heavy torust out. Signal 
shows when mail is to be collected by carrier. as 
spring letter holder and change holder to pay post- 
e when youare out of stamps. Cover fits down on 
boxlike a hood. Rain or snow cannot blowin. Strong spring 
keeps lid always closed. Your name put on box in durable 
black letters, Box finished in white aluminum ; looks like sil- 
ver. These bores are in use all over the U nited States. If on 
& free delivery route, orif one is to be opened by your place, 
you can save money by clubbing in with your neighbors, We 
send » sample box complete, with your name on it, for $2.00, 
exprses prepaid. Less in quantities. Send for fillustrated and 
descriptive let, **The Story of a Free Rural Delivery 
Mail Box and Post.’? We mail it free, A 
nd Steel Post Co., A 


_ LIFE SIZE DOLL 
i FREE “ Baby’s clothes will 


now fit Dollie,” 


Girls can get this beautiful 
Life Size Doll absolutely Free for 
selling only four boxes of our 
Great Cold & Headache Tablets 
at 25 centsa box. Write to-day 
and we will send you the tablets 
by mail postpaid; when sold send 
us the money ($1.00) and we will 
send you this Life SizeDoll which 
is 2% feet high and can wear 
baby’s clothes. Dollie has an In 
destructible Head. Golden Hair, 

Cheeks, Brown Eyes, Kid Col- 

Body, a Gold Plated Beauty 
Pin, Red Stockings, Black Shoes, 
and will stand alone. This doll is an 
exact reproduction of the finest hand 
nted French Doll, and _ will live 
waa ina child’s memory long after child- 
ma =hood days have passed. Address, 


NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
Doli Dept. 97 , New Haven,Conn 


AND GRUSHES 
Ear and Shelled 


; GRINDS Corn, Oats, Rye, Etc. 


toa medium degree of tineness for ing purposes. 
Crasher roii crushes the earsand at end of crusher 
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ARSE 

are for ear or shelled corn, 
where coarse ¢ is wanted and for 
Crushing Ear Corn 
it for a French burr or any other 
rushes 25 bu. an hour, Can 
er wind mill. Is strongand 
hoids full sack of corn, 
Latest thing out, revolutionizes car corn 
ition. Send for free catalog giving full description. 


IN SMITH CO., 55-59 N, Jefferson St,, Chicago, Lil. 


THE WHEEL OF TIME 


for all time is the 


heel, 
in all sizes and vari- 
XLE. 


.any width of tire d é 

'e' Our wheels are either direct ur 
FY staggerspoke, Can FIT YOUR 

WAGA®N perfectly without change. 

NO BREAKING DOWN, 
‘No dryiag out. No yesetting tires. Cheap 
Docnase they eulure. ‘ for cate 
‘ logue and prices, Free upon ¢ 
Electrio Wheel Co. 
Box 91 Quincy, Elise 


Needles, weak sighted or blind can 
kind thread s; inonénd; other on side, 















































Reflections of a Bachelor. 





Man etands between the devil and the 
deep sea or between one of them and 
woman. 

Once in a long while some man does a 
good deed without thinking how the pub- 
lie will applaud him. . 

The devil laughs out loud every time he 

sees some old fellow edging over toward 
religion because some young woman wants 
him to. 
; A pair of low shoes and pretty ankles 
in open-work stockings will carry a girl 
several thousand miles further into a 
man’s esteem than all the brains she can 
borrow from somebody else. 

Lots of men smoke cheap cigars to help 
support their wives’ manicures. 

Every woman whose husband earns less 
than either of the neighbors would believe 
in anarchism if she only knew how. 

Every old bachelor over thirty can think 
ofa girl that he thinks he might have got 
married to if it hadn’t been for her mother. 

Any man who marries a woman when 
he knows she believes in woman suffrage 
ought to be made to wear his hair long 
and put it up with hairpins. 

No people are so poor that they can’t 
afford to wear a smile. 

The best antidote for women who are 
afflicted with ambitions is for them to 
have boys. 

The trouble isn’t that gossips tell all 
they know, but that they tell all they 
don’t know. 

A woman who will study all day to see 
how she can make an old place of lace 
go around the collar of her waist can never 
understand how a man can figure all night 
over a plan to increase the product of his 
factory. 

Work is a moral castor oil which drives 
a lot of deviltry out of the system. 

Soap and water have had more to do 
With spreading Christianity than every- 
thing else put together, 

Pia — ae learned enough to be 
able to instruct ers he kno 
mage sip ws too much 





How to Pack Apples. 





There is promise of a good apple crop. 
A large trade is ‘expected and in order to 
have the outcome satisfactory it will be 
necessary to give strict attention to sort- 
ing and packing. With this end in view 
the following suggestions are submitted by 
the Trade Bulletin and it is earnestly 
hoped that they will be carefully followed: 





Country shippers and packers of apples 
should make it a point to pack their fruit 
honestly; that is, to have the fruit run 
alike all through the barrel. Do not en- 
deavor to cause deception by placing good, 
sound, large fruit on the top and bottom 
of the barrel, and fill in the middle with a 
lot of gnarly, wormy and decayed fruit. 
It does not pay. The deception is easily 
detected upon investigation, and merchants 
do not care to have fraud practiced upon 
them, neither do they care to practice it 
upon their customers. 

Full, regulation-size barrels should be 
used. Take the barrel, one head out. nail 
the hoops, and break off the ends of the 
nails at the inside; place a layer or tier of 
apples, good and uniform size, smooth 
bright, healthy, as closely as possible, 
stems downward, on the lower end, then 
fill up, a basket full at a time, throwing 
out small, wormy, gnarly and windfall 
apples, and shaking the barrel well after 
each deposit until it is full two. inches 
above the rim; place the head squarely on 
the apples and with a screw or lever press 
force it into place and nail securely. Turn 
over the barrel and mark name of apple 
with red or black lead, or pencil. Bear in 
mind that, to be shipped safely, fruit must 
be packed tightly, to prevent rattling or 
bruising. . 

In shipping apples the first of the season 
—early varieties—shippers should see that 
openings are cut on the side of the barrel 
and also in both ends, to admit of free cir- 
culation of air, which will greatly help 
to bring apples through in good condition 





pricgs 
kind 10 cents; 4 for 25¢; 19 for 60cts, post 
free, of Plays, Wigs, Tricks and Acen¥ 
. B. Marshall,. , 
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Old Love Letters. 





Deep in a cedar chest they lie, . ; 
Far removed from the light of day. 

The ink on their pages long since dry, 

’ The soul of their longing fled away. 
Lines that vary from grave to gay. 

And yearnings tinged with the heart's desire 
And words that promise and plead and 


pray— 
These are the strings of Love’s sad lyre. 


Many a year has passed them by, 
Many a month from March to May, ; 

The snows have gathered on hillocks high, 
And birds have sung. in the orchards gay, 
Minstrels caroled their roundelay, 

And nights grown black o’er the sunset’s 


pyre; 
Yet such as these have survived decay— 
These are the strings of Love’s sad lyre. 


All too: saered for mortal eye, 

Let them dream in the cilence gray, 

For love remains though the lovers die, 
Slow passing out from their house of clay; 
These shall last while the waters play, 

And on till the steadfast winds may tire, 
For this is the music living aye— 

These are the strings of Love’s sad lyre. 


ENVOI. 


Prince, whom the lords of earth ober. 
Death, although thou art dark and dire, 

Here ts that which disputes thy sway—’ 
These are the strings of Love’s sad lyre! 
—Ernest McGaffey, in Pall Mall Magazine. 





Courtesies to Guests. 





There are many little courtesies which 
the thoughtful hostess will not omit and 
which will add materially to the comfort 
and enjoyment of her friend. t*ew con- 
veniences add more to the comfort of a 
guest than those for letter writing. In the 
English guest chamber a small writing 
desk is as essentially a part of the -furni- 
ture as the bed, and is always abundantly 
supplied with paper and stamps, and a 
printed card showing the time of the ar- 
rival and closing of the mails, and the 
latest novels and magazines are. always 
at hand. So much for the hostess. On 
the other hand, there are certain little 
points ‘which should be’ observed, by the 
guest. She should never follow her hostess 
about, intruding upon her valuable time. 
She should be most careful not to infringe 
upon the rights of the master of the house 
—spoiling his dinner or his drive by being 
late. Let her avoid topics of conversation 
disagreeable to him, and be especially care- 
ful to refrain from abusing his friends or 
the family dog.—Detroit Free Press. 





Our Monstrous but Stupid Bat 





With the Philippines we have acquired 
quite a remarkable addition to our zool- 
ogy in a giant bat that far exceeds in size 
his cousins on this continent. He is‘a re- 
pulsive looking, stupid, slow-flying crea- 
ture, that often reaches the measurement 
of thirty inches from tip to tip of his de- 
moniac wings. 

With all of his horrible appearance he is 
not only harmless but to some extent use- 
ful, in destroying noxious insects and in 
furnishing a small amount of not very ap- 
petizing food. 

In the evenings these bats swoop through 
the streets of the towns, in large numbers, 
slowly, and apparently without ability to 
dodge objects that present danger, s0 they 
are readily struck down with clubs. They 
are sold in the market at less than two 
cents each, being bought only by the very 
poor natives, who get a little quantity of 
meat off each side of them under- the 
wings. The rest is too tough and strong, 
even for a hungry Filipino.—Chicago 
Journal, 





Renewing the Life of Peach 
Trees. 





Peach trees on rich soil have a tendency 
to get top-heavy branches extending too 
far from the trunk. This is especially 
noticed when the trees are well laden with 
fruit, when the branches are often broken. 
It has been my practice to give these older 
peach trees heroic treatment, cutting off 
from three to six feet of the ends of the 
branches and thinning out the weaker 
shoots; sometimes I have lost a _ partial 
crop of fruit by so doing, but the result 
has been that the trees haye renewed their 
youth and vigor and have yielded a large 
crop of superior fruit for many years after. 
I see that our friend, J. H. Hale, is fol- 
lowing the same method of cutting back 
peach trees in his large orchard in Con- 
necticut, and he relates his experience in 
American Agriculturist. The cut accom- 
panying this article indicates how peach 
trees that have borne four or five years or 
longer may be advantageously cut back. 





A Paying Orchard. 

In Marion County, Pa., is a 140-acre 
orchard, owned by J. H. Ledy. It con- 
tains 6,000 apple trees, 18,000 peach trees, 
and many thousand plums and pears. The 
peaches are set with the apples, and have 
cone their best work by the time the apples 
need all the room. Mr. Ledy fertilizes 
well, cultivates persistently, and prunes 
peaches-closely. He says that profit comes 
from quality, not quantity. An unpruned 
tree will set from 1,200 to 2,000 fruits. He 
does not wish over 200, and fewer are bet- 
ter. Of large varieties, 130 to 160 make a 
bushel, and a bushel to a tree is enough. 
This means a small charge for picking, 
packing and freight, and a tie price for 
fancy quality. Last fall Mr. Ledy shipped 
two and one-half bushels to Philadelphia 
and received $4.95 gross. A neighbor 
shipped twenty bushels the same day to 
same firm and received $9 gross. Charges 
for picking, handling, etc., per bushel were 
the same. The twenty-bushel lot gave net 
returns of thirty cents, or one and one- 
half cent a bushel. The two and one- 
half bushel lot netted $1.50 a bushel. Mr. 
Ledy fertilizes with acid phosphate and 
muriate of potash, 400 pounds rock to 
100 pounds muriate. For nitrogen he uses 
cow peas, crimson clover, etc.—Country 
Gentleman. 








Potter Palmer, best known of Chicago 
millionaires, was unsuccessful as a mer- 
chant and became a hotel keeper from ne- 
cessity. Obstacles and discouragements 
beset him on every hand for years, and the 
great fire in Chicago almost impoverished 
him a second time. His perseverance was 
admirdble, and, added to his courage and 
integrity, he was hopeful for better, 
brighter days. Of course they came. They 
always do to those who do as he did when 
none of the clouds exhibited any lining at 
all. Aside from profitable hotel keeping, 
intelligent real estate investment helped 
in the accumulation of a great fortune 
which he uses wisely and well. 





Napoleon, once asked for the secret of 
his success in battle, replied: “I never 
move at random; I always have a definite 
reason for everything I do. When cir- 
cumstances are not favorable I create new 
conditions that will enable me to accom- 
plish my wish. I study my enemy as 
much as my own army and command 
him the same; when he is too. strong for 
me I maneuver till I have caused him to 
divide his army, and then I attack so much 
of it as I can conquer. I carry the whole 
campaign in my mind, and if the enemy 
defeats any. part of it I have a well con- 
sidered substitute immediately available.” 


There are amusements and amusements. 
The one kind will enable the participant 
to carry away the perfume of “odorous 
shrubs and spices,” the oth 

make it dncumbent upon him to bear about 








The Peach Crop of 1901. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Fruit growers, as well as other culti- 
vators of the soil, have many opportuni- 
ties for the exercise of the virtue of. pa- 


tal faculties. The growth and maturity 
of fruits depend so much upon climatic 
conditions that after they have done 
everything suggested by science, ex- 
perience and their own better judgment, 
fruit crops may fail in consequence of un- 
favorable weather. Some of the effects 
of unfavorable climatic conditions they 
may mitigate by increased cultivation. No 
well-informed man can doubt that fre- 
quent cultivation conserves the moisture 
rising from soil water and reduces the 
damages caused by drouth, while timely 
and judicious spraying, with the most 
efficacious fungicides, will prevent the de- 
velopment of fungus growths which are 
promoted by protracted wet weather. Still 
the science of meteorology is, as yet but 
partially understood and many of the un- 
favorable effects of excessive rains and 
protracted drouths cannot be averted and 
tillers of the soil are subjected to heavy 
losses in consequence. 

In many respects the year 1901 has not 
been a favorable year for fruit growers, 
especially in Western New York. It was 
generally known, soon after the blossom- 
ing period, that the apple crop would be 
light, the protracted raing in May and the 
early part of June, preventing complete 
pollination and setting of the young fruit. 
The general failure of the Baldwin had 
been expected and predicted by those who 
had long observed the habits of that va- 
riety, but it was hoped that the Green- 
ing, Northern Spy, Roxbury Russet, Hub- 
bardston’s Nonsuch and some other va- 
rieties, more inclined than the Baldwin 
to annual bearing, would do better but 
before the summer had advanced far the 
futility of those expectations was mani- 
fested. The prospects for a crop of ap- 
ples, in this vicinity, are very poor. We 
hear of a few scattered orchards that are 
bearing moderate crops, but those orch- 
ards are very limited in numbers and I 
fear that the receipts for apples this fall 
will be small. 

The yields of the smaller fruits, straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, currants 
and gooseberries were fair and there 
seems to be a fair crop of grapes not- 
withstanding the alarm excited at one 
time by the appearance of black rot, in 
some sections. From what I can learn I 
do not think that the pear crop will be 
very large and plums are said to be badly 
affected by ripe rot. The peach crop about 
Rochester will be pretty large, although 
greatly reduced by ripe rot. I spent the 
last two summer months on the banks of 
the grand river St. Lawrence, at Thou- 
sand Island Park. We had been in the 
practice, at home, of indulging in fruit at 
every meal, especially during the straw- 
berry season. We had strawberries at 
the islands until after the middle of July, 
but in greatly reduced quantities and buf 
once a day. After strawberries were 
gone we had a few raspberries, mostly of 
the Ganargua variety (least palatable of 
all varieties) and in such meager quanti- 
ties as to afford but little satisfaction. 
Huckleberries, gathered on the island, 
were quite plentiful at one time, and 
blackberries were most abundant of all 
fruits and they were generally served at 
supper, but after awhile, the cultivated 
varieties disappeared and the wild varie- 
ties were substituted, but they were so 
diminutive in size and the proportion of 
pulp to seed so small that we did not en- 
joy them very much. The latter part of 
August we began to see a few peaches, 
from Delaware, in market and they were 
occasionally served as dessert at the hotel 
where we boarded, but they were such 
hard, half rotten things that we would 
not touch them. In fact, we were obliged 
to accept scenery as substitute for the 
delicious fruits we would have enjoyed at 
home. The cottage in which we rented 
rooms was right on the bank of the noble 
river and we could, at any time, look out 
of the windows, or from the piazza, upon 
a long, broad stretch of the river, inter- 
spersed with numerous islands and rocky 
ledges, and watch the passing boats, 
which were numerous and of a great va- 
riety of style—immense steamboats, small 
steamboats, yachts, launches, sail boats 
and oar boats. We enjoyed many pleas- 
ant excursions among the islands, both in 
the steamboats and in oar boats. The 
morning after our return home I visited 
our nearest grocery and such a display of 
fruits, baskets of large, handsome Moun- 
tain Rose and: Crawford’s Early, that I 
rejoiced that I was again in the land of 
luscious fruits. 


PEACHES IN IRONDEQUOIT. 


I -soon learned, however, that the 
peaches, although large and fine, are very 
much disposed to decay rapidly. Upon in- 
quiry I learned that all kinds of fruit 
were rotting badly this season, whether 
from. too much rain or extremely hot 
periods was uncertain. There has not 
been an excess of rain in Rochester, the 
past summer, in fact the fall during Au- 
gust was but 2.19 inches—.73 of an inch 
below the average for 30 years, but far- 
ther back from the lake in the southern 
part of Monroe County, Livingston and 
Ontario Counties and many other sections 


the precipitation from heavy showers was 


very great, doing much damage to grow- 
ing crops. On the 9th of September I con- 
cluded to go-down into Irondequoit and 
see some of the peach orchards there. I 
first visited an orchard belonging to Mr. 


Bumpus, which I had visited before. The 


orchard originally contained 775 trees, 


525 transplanted in 1896 and 250 trans- 


planted in 1897. They were planted in 
rows fifteen and one-half by sixteen and 


one-half feet apart, covering a little more 


than four and one-half acres. The soil 


is'a‘sandy loam with considerable mix- 
ture of gravel, a rather light soil. 
field slopes to the east and is naturally 
well drained. The varieties are largely 


The 


Crawford’s Harly, Foster and Elberta— 


Crawfords largely predominating. The 
ground has been devoted entirely to 
peaches, no other crop having been grown, 
and’ received clean culture. 
since the Elbertas and Fosters lost their 
‘foliage from a visitation of the curl-leaf 
fungus. 
| tacked by that destructive fungus and Mr. 
Bunipus consulted the experinient sta- 
tions and sprayed the trées with a formula 
recommended. The Bordeaux mixture was 
either too strong or was applied too 
heavily, for it burned the leaves. 
then he visited the Department of Agricul- 
ture’ at Washington and obtained a for- 
}mula with which he sprayed his trees 
last spring ‘with good results, saving the 
foliage and fruit. Some orchards in tho 
neighborhood, not-sprayed, lost both leaves 
-and fruit. 

other class will] The trees, I was informed, bore well 
-last year on wood of three and four years’ 


Two years 


Last year they were again at- 


Since 


tience and for the education of their men- ) 


ble of bearing a good burden of fruit. I 
observed considerable ripe rot among the 
peaches, but discarding the affected fruit, 
a good yield of fine, sound fruit canbe 
picked. I observed that there was a much 
larger proportion of rotten fruit on trees 
that were overloaded, the fruit touching 
and. crowding, than on those where the 
peaches were thin, not touching or crowd- 
ing, another argument in favor of thin- 
ning the fruit. I have felt a more than 
ordinary interest in this orchard because 
it is on the farm once owned by the father 
of the present proprietor; who was an ex- 
cellent farmer whom I frequently visited 
many years ago, and because I was in- 
formed, some years since, by a successful 
peach grower in the neighborhood that the 
orchard would never bear peaches, because 
the land covtained too much gravel. I re- 
called instances of peach trees on grav- 
elly knolls bearing fine peaches and was 
interested in learning whether this orchard 
would fail from that or any other cause. 
I was unfortunate in not finding Mr. 
Bumpus at home, but his intelligent wife 
kindly consented to show me the orchard 
and impart what information she could 
and I was pleased to see that she is a 
helpmeet who pretty well understands 
fruit growing. Mr. B. has been married 
but a few years, but has already built an 
elegant residence with modern conve- 
niences, surrounded by a well-kept lawn, 
a happy illustration of the comfort and 
luxury a working farmer may enjoy. 


MR. WHIPPLE’S PEACH FARM. 


Mr. Bumpus lives on the ridge road, on 
the line of the Rochester and Sea Breeze 
electric railroad. About a mile farther 
west, towards the Genesee River, on the 
same ridge, lives Mr. J. D. Whipple. For 
many years he was a dealer in fruits in 
the city of Rochester and I sold him fruit 
over thirty years ago. He had the wisdom 
while engaged in business in the city, to 
invest in a pleasant little home and farm 
in Irondequoit and here he spent his 
nights, going to the city during the day. 
A few years since he gave up his city 
business, passing it over to his son, and 
concluded to spend his declining years on 
his little farm. He has made a specialty 
of peach growing, his land, a sandy loam, 
being well adapted to the growth of 
peaches, and he has produced many a fine 
crop of peaches. I also found him absent, 
but being pretty well acquainted with his 
orchard, walked over it alone. There is an 
old orchard which the Yellows is grad- 
ually conquering, but the healthy trees 
still left were bearing many baskets of 
large fruit and there is a younger orch- 
ard in its fifth year, bearing fruit on its 
fourth year’s growth of wood. The trees 
in the young orchard have made a good 
growth and are bearing a fair burden of 
fine Crawford’s Early fruit. There is 
some rotten fruit in both orchards, rather 
more, I think, in the older than in the 
younger, perhaps because the fruit is more 
crowded. The old orchard has borne sey- 
eral successive crops of superior fruit and 
has undoubtedly proved a profitable in- 
vestment, not only in financial returns, 
but in affording congenial and healthful 
employment to the proprietor in his old 
age. He has a very pleasant, inviting 
home, surrounded by flowers, flowering 
vines and shrubs, a green lawn and some 
noble old trees, notably an umbrageous 
oak, whose ample shade may protect him 
from the fierce rays of the summer sun, 
we may hope, for many more years. ‘ 

.There are quite a number of peach orch- 
ards along the ridge and in other parts of 
the town of Irondequoit, in different 
stages of growth, many not yet arrived 
at bearing age and some have suffered 
much from the ripe rot. 


SOMB MISTAKES IN AGRICULTU- 
RAL HISTORY. 


I perceive that in the September num- 
ber of Green’s Fruit Grower, Michael 
Courtney, the man who carried the editor 
on his back, falls into some errors in 
agricultural history. He says that when 
he first began working in this country, 
fifty-five years ago, there were no thresh- 
ing machines, no cultivators for one horse, 
no-shovel plows and no railroads to speak 
of. 4 

Now sixty-six years ago, 1835, my father 

employed an itinerant thresher, with a 
machine, to thresh his grain in Dutchess 
County, with a two-horse sweep power. 
It was a great novelty there and passers- 
by stopped to see it work. The next year 
we moved to Ontario County and found 
a threshing machine with an upright, sta- 
tionary power in our barn, that had been 
in use several years, and there were mov- 
able machines in the neighborhood. We 
also found the shovel plow in use in the 
neighborhood, and I remember when I was 
thirteen years old, sixty-two years ago, 
I did considerable work among corn with 
a one-horse cultivator. Of course, these 
machines would not do the work that our 
steam power machines of the present day 
will do, but they were a great advance 
beyond flails and treading out grain with 
horses. 
As for railroads, in 1840 the railroad 
from Rochester to Canandaigua was con- 
structed and the. next year the section 
from Canandaigua to Auburn, which com- 
‘pleted a line of railroads from Albany to 
Buffalo which were, later, consolidated 
under the name of New York Central, 
something, worth speaking of, and there 
were then a number of short line roads in 
the country. I write to sustain the truth 
of agricultural history. 





Facts About Bloodhounds. 





Ever since Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote 
“Unele Tom’s Cabin,” from which the 
most vital and enduring of all plays has 
been dramatized, the Northern mind has 
been heavily freighted with air concerning 
the bloodhound, says Democrat and 
Chronicle. This is particularly noticeable 
now when the great revival of the play is 
drawing such an attendance to the Acad- 
emy of Music nightly. The generally ac- 
cepted idea of that animal is a ferocious 
monster, as big as a full-grown tiger, with 
bloodshot eyes, formidable fangs and an 
insatiable thirst for human gore, one that 
is forever straining uneasily at its chain 
and yearning to tear its hunted victim limb 
from limb. This popular delusion has been 
largely fostered by the disordered imag- 
inations of the artists who design the de- 
lirious picture posters decorating the bill- 
boards of city and hamlet, wherever the 
great horror is projected. As a matter of 
fact, the real simon pure, Simon Legree 
bloodhound is only about fourteen inches 
high, with gentle, violet eyes, long, droop- 
ing ears and a fond and affectionate dis- 
position. It will take up the scent and 
follow it with marvelous accuracy, but 
when the fugitive is run to earth it will 
leap upon him and bark joyously as if he 
were a long-lost friend. It will cling to 
him like a brother and refuse to be shaken 
off, but it will offer him no violence. Of 
course that sort of thing would not do for 
the stage, as it would shatter a cherished 
idol. As a matter of fact the “blood- 
hounds” of the stage are no more blood- 
hounds than they are King Charles span- 
iels. They are Great Danes and appear 
big enough and savage enough to down the 
“Terrible Turk.” They roar lustily and 
look ferocious, but they are as harmless 











his person the scent of “noxious weeds | 
and poisonous vines.” = ioe Sn,» 





Sdahed and were bearing -well this year. 
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trees have reached a good size capa- 







as a dove. But they look the part, and 


86 inches wide will be required, with 2% 


vehicle-axle plants, with $10,000,000 


Some Up to Date Fashions. 


ee 


For the convenience of the ladies in the 
homes of our subscribers we have made 
arrangements with one of the largest and 
most responsible manufacturers of patterns 
to offer some of their reliable patterns at 
the nominal price of 10c. each. We have 
tested these patterns and take pleasure in 
recommending them to our readers. 

New patterns and only the latest fash- 
fons are offered each month. For 50c. we 
wil! send you any three of the patterns de- 
scribed and illustrated below and Green’s 
Fruit Grower one year. 











3920 Five-Gored Skirt. 
22 to 30 Waist. 


£313 Fancy Blouse, 
82 to 40 Bust. 
8920 FIVE-GORED SKIRT.—22 to 30 Waist. 


A woman of medium size, 13 yards of ma- 
terial 21 inches wide, 10% yards 27 inches 


wide, 8% yards 82 inches wide, 7% yards 
44 inches wide or 6% yards 50 inches wide 
will be required when flounce is used; 9 yards 
21 inches wide, 7 yards 27 inches wide, 64 
yards 32 inches wide, 5% yards 44 inches 
wide or 5 yards 50 inches wide when flounce 
is omitted. 

The pattern 3920 is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 
26, 28 and 30-inch waist measure, 


8913 FANCY BLOUSE—32 to 40 Bust. 

A woman of medium size 34% yards of ma- 
terial 21 inches wide, or 2 yards 44 inches | 
wide will be required with 2 yards of lace 
insertion, 3 yards of narrow and 244 yards of 
wide velvet ribbon to make as illustrated; 
3% yards 21 or 27 inches wide, or 24 yards 
44 inches wide to make with bishop sleeves. 

The pattern 3,913 is cut in sizes for 32, 
84, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust. measure, 











3924 Girl’s Apron, 
4 to 12 yrs 


A girl of 8 years of age, 244 yards of ma- 
terial 32 inches wide will be required, with 
2% yards of edging, 2% yards of insertion, 
pi | 5 yard of additional material for sash 
ends. 

The pattern 3.924 is cut in sizes for girls 
of 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years of age. 





8917 Plain Waist, 
82 to 40 Bust. 
8919 Fancy Waist, 
82 to 40 Bust. 
8917 PLAIN WAIST—32 to 40 Bust. 
A woman of medium size 3% yards of ma- 


terial 18 or 21 inches wide, 2% yards 82 
inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide will 
be required. 

The pattern 3,917 is cut in sizes for 382, 
34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust measure. 


3919 FANCY WAIST—322 to 40 Bust. 

A woman of medium size, 344 yards of ma- 
terial 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches wide, 
2% yards 32 inches wide or 2% yards 44 
inches wide will be required, with 14% yards 
of lace 7% inches wide, and % yards of nar- 
row edging to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern 3,919 is cut in sizes for 32, 
84, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust measure. 














“3906 Infant’s Slip, 
One Size. 
To cut this slip, 214 .yards of material 36 


inches wide will be required. 
The pattern 3,906 is cut in one size only. 
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3912 Infant’s Petticoat, 
One Size . 


To cut this petticoat 2 yards of material 


1A pa 


~ 
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yards of edging to trim as illustrated. 
The pattern 3,912 is cut In one size only. 


At the Morning Service, 





The sermon was long and the preacher y, 
prosy, » 
The cushion was soft and the corner 


cosy; nr. 
And musing, I knew, 
By my side in the pew, 
Was a dear little face that was Umpleg 
and rosy. : 
A stray bit of lace and the curl of a feathe, 
di ’ 


Lay close to my cheek, and I 
whether 

The service was long 

or flirting was wrong 

In a lonely back pew, a8 we knelt down 

together. 


Gn’t cars 


In reading the prayers we had one boo, 
between us; 

So sweet was her smile that, had nobody 
seen us, 
« While bent on our knees— 

Oh! how Cupid did tease— 

I had stolen a kiss, with the prayer-booy 

to screen us. 


Through the painted window the sunlight 
was streamin 
In my. dressy old 
teeming; 
Then my heart gave a thump— 
But my head got a bump 
On the back of the pew—I had only beeg 
dreaming. 
a. W. B., in the Eastern Counties Maga. 
ne. 


Frain I felt love-fancieg 





Egg Instead of Pill, 





A Philadelphia physician advances g 
theory which, while given in a spirit of 
jest, nevertheless is based upon authentig 
scientific experiment. “It looks,” says the 
jocular medicine man, “as though we doe 
tors would be driven to the wall, and by 
that humble but useful fowl, the hen. Yoy 
see, it’s this way: A French chemist hag 
discovered that certain drugs, notably 
those containing iron, can best be assimi« 
lated by the human stomach when takéy 
in the albumen of eggs. He has accord. 
ingly mixed his medicines with cracked 
wheat and corn and in this form las fed it 
to hens. The eggs laid by these heng 
have been found to be impregnated with 
the medicinal qualities of the drugs, and 
are said to have been very beneficial to 
patients. The Frenchman has experi- 
mented with pepsin and chamomile and 
says he will try other drugs. This is a 
matter of medical record. But the point 
I want to make is this, and it haunts my 
dreams: Is the time coming when a man 
can dispense with a doctor and keep a 
hen? When he has a bad cold instead of 
sending for me he will. get his hen to lay 
him a quinine egg. If he has indigestion 
will he take a pepsin egg instead of scek- 
ing my advice? When the waiter of the 
future asks you how you will have your 
eggs the question will possess an entirely 
new significance. I tell you the question 
is appalling.”’—Philadelphia Press. 





Age No Objection. 





The designs which impecunious young 
men practice on rich women of advanced 
years is shown by the following notice, 
clipped from a morning paper: 

A YOUNG MAN of pleasing manners 
would wed an elderly lady of means, 
and assist in the management of the 
property. 

The success which this class of adven- 
turers occasionally meets is shown by the 
recent troubles of Mr. and Mrs. Nelson 
Green, between whom there is an unusual 
disparity of years, as well as in domestic 
harmony. Mrs. Green was an aged widow 
with $300,000, which Mr. Green, who was 
much the younger, was desirous of hand- 
ling. Hence he sought her heart, her 

nd and, of course, her purse; but his ex- 
travagance and visionary sch-m2s soon 
emptied the latter. The “happy couple” 
lived in elegant style and indeed were 
among the gay crowd at the Waldort- 

Astoria until a board bill of $4,700 had 

been incurred without payment. Mr. 

Green had no assets except a quantity of 

wine purchased during their festive days, 

on which Landlord Boldt attempted to 
levy, but Mrs. Green claims it to be her 
personal--property. Now that the money 
is gone the Greens have separated, and 

Mrs. Green has some experience of 4 

rather costly character, says Rochester 

Democrat and Chronicle. 





Saratoga Corn Cake. 





Sift together two cups of pastry flour, 
one and one-half granulated corn meal 
(yellow), one-half cup of sugar, one-half 
teaspoonful of salt, and one teaspoonful 
of soda. Beat two eggs, without sepa- 
rating, add two cups of thick sour milk 
and three tablespoonfuls of butter (me!ted), 
and stir into the dry mixture. Beat thor- 
oughly and bake in a large shallow pag 
twenty to twenty-five minutes. 





The Ben Davis as a variety dates hack 
about one' hundred years. According to 
the Country Gentleman there is record of 


its having been propagated in England ia 


1790 or thereabout. Irom England it was 
early introduced into Belgium, where it 
was cultivated by the famous Van Mons, 


at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
It was some time later that the variety 
found its way to France and Germany, 
but it is now well known to the pomolo 
gists of those countries. 
of Angers, France, one of the most emis 
nent of modern Huropean pomologists, de 
scribes it at length in his book and _ pro- 
nounces it of first quality. 
us that the history of the Ben Davis in 
this country has not been so carefully in- 
vestigated as the importance of the variety 
and its offspring would warrant. 


Andre Le Roy 


It seems to 





A Western paper tells of a farmer wi0 


sowed rape seed, about forty cents worth 
or five pounds, and was not satisfied with 
the result. The “pesky chickens,” of which 
he raised about four hundred to five bun- 
dred, ate up the whole crop. 
Sy the chickens had but little, if any, other 

aX zood, and that they grew better than lie 
ever had chickens grow before, was sm! 
consolation to him for the expenditure of 
forty cents in money. 
example of the way farmers figure, but 
there are some who could not see ‘09 
profit in hens, even if they gathered their 
own living and furnished the family with 
eggs and chickens every day in the yeal- 
If anything is sold from them the woman 
of the house usually handles the money, 
and if she paid all the grocery and grain 
bills from it they would still insist that 
I the hens did not pay their keeping. 


The fact that 


This is not a fair 





Wisconsin Farm Lands. 
The best of farm lands can be obtained 


now in Marinette County, Wisconsin, 0 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul rail- 
way at a low price and on very favorable 
terms. 
crops, excellent markets and healthful 


Wisconsin is noted for its fine 


limate. Why rent a farm when you caa 


buy one much cheaper than you can rent 
and in a few years it will be your ow® 
property. For particulars address, I’. A. 
Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chicas 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Chicag® 





To get BUST measure put the tape 
measure ALL of the way around the body, 
over the dress close under the arms. 
Order patterns by numbers, and give size 
in inches. Send all orders to GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 





‘It is stated that big combination of 
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0 FINE ST. BER 
get old; full 
Thomas, Berwyn, Pa. 


BIRDS FOR 
2000 Poultry and 
Send for information a 
G0-page book. Mailed 
Bergey, Telford, Pa. 
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closing stamp. |! 
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NEW CURE FOR 


ETS: BLADDER 


t's Disease, Rheumatism, 
Gravel, Pain in the Back, 
Dropsy, etc., you will 
upon request be 
mailed 


LARGE TRIAL CASE FREE. 


the Kidneys and Bladder 
pisorders Disease, Rheumatism, yo dee | 
ae the Back, Bladder Disorders, difficul 
r n rrequent assing of water, Dropsy, 
tO or these diseases a Positive Specific 
"ic found in a new botanical discovery, 
¢ Is aertul Kava-Kava Shrub, called by 
’ oats the piper methysticum, from the 
Mae River, Bast India. It has the ex- 
an ary record of 1,200 hospital cures 
4 days It acts directly on the Kidneys, 
x tes by draining out of the Blood the 
pd cv f Acid, Lithates, etc., which 


onthe } 
pose oore, D. D., of Washington, 
a We in the Christian Advocate, 
, ‘t completely cured him of Kidney an 
" Ader Disease of many years standing. 
- C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes 
- in four weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub 
a him of Rheumatism and Kidne and 
vider disease after tem years sU eo | 
pacladder trouble being so great he hac 
Aes ten to twelve times during the nig A 
Dy ladies, including Mrs. C. C. Fowler, . 
avown, N. J. and Mrs, James Young, 0 
at Qhio, also testify to its sramiesee 
ve powers in Kidney and other disor- 
“ liar to wouseners 
ny judge oO 

B Bron j vourself, we will send 
peut Large Case by mail Free, only ask- 
“ ‘hat when cured yourself you will —- 
me nend it to others. It is a Sure yg ar 
" cannot fail. Address the Church = - 
4 Cure Company, 439 Fourth Avenue, New 


york city. 





ca E LIGHTNING 
Compressed Air Sprayer 
PATENTED 1900. 


Holds four gallons. Pump in 
a little air with the pump 
which is attached to the res- 
Servoir. No more labor re- 
quired. Will kill all kinds 
Rot insects. Will spray tall 
Mig ges trees. Will spray two rows 
BEM of potatoes at one time and 

as fast as the operator can 

wk, Big money for agents. D. B. Smith & Co., 


‘tica, N. Y., U.S 








Pte ibaa a a A Bee 


7 TheFastest Grinder} 


OF ALL SWEEP MILLS. 


in every res 
direct to farmers. Circ 


T. L. PHILLIPS, AURORA, ILL, 


eee Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. | _ 
TAKE 
~NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WO FIVE ST. BERNARD BITCHES, six 
months old; full pedigree. Joseph M. 
Thomas, Berwyn, Pa. 


9 ( (pm FOR SALE—All varieties— 
20 ) Poultry and erm also Hares. 
send for information and descriptive colored 
(-page book. Mailed for 10 cents. J. A 
bergey, Telford, Pa. 


OULTRY—500 pigeons wanted, apply en- 

closing stamp. F. Sudow, Amityville, 
New York. Standard Poultry $1.25 each. 
Pheasuuts $5.00 each. Fantails (all colors) 
$1.50 pair. Pheasants exchanged. 


(RCBARD FOR SALE.—A valuable young 
apple orchard of seventy-five acres—27 
in bearing—the rest just coming in. The 
‘ending varieties are: Ben. Davis, Wine 
faps, Newtown Pippins, York Imperials, Mis- 
souri Pippins, Hoovers and Smith Ciders. 
The place contains 170 acres two miles north 
of Waynesville, N. C., a good shipping point, 
with dwelling, barn, apple house, carriage 
house, crib and three or four out-houses for 
laborers. There are also peach, pear, cherry, 
plum and Japan chestnut trees, besides 
grapes, raspberries, strawberries, gooseber- 
ries, currants and asparagus on the place. 
For particulars address, J. E. Hall, Waynes- 
ville N. C. Box 69. 


BEEEDING STOCK now ready. Barred 
Plymouth Rocks exclusively; don’t in- 
weaken your stock. Cockerels 
Chas. L. Hydorn, Mor- 





Beverly’s Five-Minute Cold Cure. 
Prevents taking contagious diseases. 
Price 25c. A.C. Beverly Co., Ithaca, N.Y. 























breed and 
$1.50, Pullets $1.00. 
rstown, N. ¥. 


ILD AND BRONZE TURKBEYS Crossed 

For fine form, rich plumage and great 

vigor no other can compare. No circulars. 
. K. Laughlin, Thayer, Mo. 


[SSERT YOUR NAMB in our Poultry Di- 
rectory and receive sample poultry papers, 
catalogues, ete., every day. Only ten cents 
silver. Poultry Directory Co., Goshen, Ind. 











25 ACRE FRUIT FARM FOR SALE—Good 
market, schools and churches; good 
beations; a bargain. O. P. Pearson, Mystic, 
owa. 


§INGLE COMB WHITH, BROWN, BUFF 
and Rose Comb White Leghorns for sale. 
Mr. and Mrs. S§. Rider, Maryland, N. Y. 


ARE BARGAIN FOR LADIBS.—Send 25 

cents for improved sanitary belt. Agents 

wanted. Progressive Novelty & Supply Co., 
Greenfield, Mass. 


BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS exclusively. A 
few choice cockerels and pullets at $1.50 
leased. We make that a 
wrence, Box 3, Spafford, 
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The Land of Fairest Fruit. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by E. P. 
Dickerman. 


Know ye the land where the apple reigns 
supreme: 
Where ’mid the vine leaves, purple clusters 


gleam? ' 
I know it well, and shout in exultation, 
“Heaven favored land, it is our own dear 


nation 
Its finest fruits are strawberries, with 
cream,”’ 


land of sun and snow? 
On hills and plains the large red applies grow! 
The luscious peaches are in beaut rarest, 
The pears so delicately flavored, fairest; 

Its quince preserves are excellent, I know. 


Know ye the land I celebrate in rhyme, 
A land of progress, fruit at any time? 
"Tis our broad land, our grand, our wealthy 
nation, 
Whose aha are borne with rapid trans- 
ortation, . 
From voar and far, best fruits of every clinie. 


Know ye our country, 





Recent Notes from Buffalo.—The 
American Pomological Meeting. 


The twenty-seventh biennial session of 
the American Pomological Society held at 
Buffalo, N. Y., September 12th and 13th, 
was an occasion which attracted promi- 
nent pomologists from every part of the 
country. The morning session opened with 
a rather gloomy outlook, since clouds gath- 
ered and rain fell, but about 150 members 
were present, and the programme was 
taken up at once with interest. 

The spirits of the visitors at the Expo- 
sition were dampened by the change for 
the worse in the condition of President 
McKinley. As I entered the grounds I 
was met with the statement that the 
President was dying. This was not true, 
but rumors of his death were circulated 
during the day, and visitors expressed 
anxiety for the future in their faces. 
President Watrous, in his eloquent ad- 
dress, spoke of the vast difference in the 
work of the Society at present as com- 
pared with that of twenty years age. In 
old times the meetings were largely at- 
tended and were made popular by 
papers followed by general  discus- 
sions on the valus, of new and old 
varieties of fruits, on. methods of culture 
and how to treat pear blight, peach yel- 
lows and other diseases. Then it was un- 
decided whether to cultivate orchards or 
leave them in sod, The cause of pear 
blight and peach yellows was not known. 
To-day these questions have been settled, 
and time is considered too valuable for the 
discussion of new candidates for favor in 
the way of seedling fruits. Now special- 
ists in fruit-culture, who have devoted 
many years to some one department, and 
scientific men, are those relied upon for 
instructions. 

Many valuable papers’ were read, but 
since Green’s Fruit Grower is about ready 
for the press, we have space only to no- 
tice briefly but few. J. H. Hale, who was 
expected to address this Society, was un- 
able to be present, owing to his heavy 
peach crop, in Connecticut, ripening at 
this date. 

Prof. L. H. Bailey, who has recently 
returned from a trip to California, spoke 
of the contrast between the pomology of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. He 
stated that California fruit growers 
planted for no special market, but for the 
general markets of the world, whereas 
the Eastern fruit growers, not only grew 
varieties for special localities, but they 
pack their fruit to suit certain localities. 
For instance, J. H. Hale makes a spe- 
cialty of white fleshed peaches, since these 
are preferred in New England to yellow 
flesh. The skill of California fruit. grow- 
ers in packing is marvelous. California 
is yet in its infan¢y as a fruit growing 
State. But a-small portion of. the +good 
fruit lands there are planted. He was 
greatly pleased with much that he saw in 
California, and recommended that part of 
the country for those who liked to live 
there. For himself he preferred to live 
in the Hast, where the cold winters are 
not objectionable to him. He visited 
Luther Burbank, and was delighted and 
astonished with what he saw at his place. 
No doubt Luther Burbank is the greatest 
originator of fruits since Van Mons. 
Luther Burbank has 10,000 new plums in 
process of testing. He has marvelous 
ability of perception, being able to predict 
with remarkable aptness what a new me 
ling may accomplish, being able to pick 
out of a darge number of seedlings, that 
have not fruited, those that show a ten- 
dency to produce superior fruit. Mr. Bur- 
bank has nearly worn himself out with 
the hard work of past years, which has 
not proved remarkably remunerative. He 
is now threatened with nervous prostra- 
tion, and his physicians have warned him 
to take life easier. It was suggested that 
the Society convey a message to Mr. Bur- 
bank. The suggestion was at once car- 
ried into effect and a telegram was sent 
Luther Burbank expressing the interest of 
the American Pomological Society in his 
work and for his good health and pros- 
perity. 

Charles W. Garfield, of Michigan, read 
an interesting and spirited paper on 
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Green’s 


New Fall Catalog. 


You will not get it unless you send for it. It is 


FREE TO ALL who apply for it. 


It is too 


valuable to send unless you want it. 


449-44444464-644404 


What is the difference between a good man and a bad man? Character, quality. 
t is the difference between a good tree and a bad tree ? The answer is the same 


~character, quality. 


The character or quality of a tree depends largely upon the soil and climate 


where grown. 


ROCHESTER TREES have long had an excellent reputation throughout 
¢ entire country. This is owing to the fact that Rochester is a most favorable 


locality, Last winter millions of trees were destroyed by severe freezing in nearly 


very state and territory, but Rochester trees escaped, the thermometer there reaching 
_ only 10 degrees below zero. Even tender peach buds were not injured at Rochester 


last winter. No fruit trees were injured in the slightest degree. 


We invite your attention to our large stock of apple trees, standard and dwarf 
Pear trees, plum, cherry and peach trees, also to a large collection of small fruit 
Plants of every kind desired for the garden or fruit farm, all in the best possible con- 
ton, with ample roots and wood well matured. 


15,000 under-sized trees of all kinds at low prices. If you 
want them, write us. 





Dur new, large catalogue will be sent free on application only. You won't 


get it if you don’t send for it by Postal Card. 


REEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


“Quality and the Market.” He said that 
such fruits as Ben Davis apple and Kief- 
fer pear, discouraged people from buying 
fruit. The appearance of such fruits is 
tempting and induces the consumer to pur- 
chase, but when he eats this inferior fruit 
he is disappointed, and concludes that his 
family and himself do not care much for 
fruit any way, therefore considerable time 
passes before he makes another purchase. 
If. he had purchased Hubbardston or 
Fiameuse apples, Anjou or Bose pears, he 
would have found that his family and 
himself were particularly fond of fruit, 
and would have purchased more in short 
order. His opinion was that fruit growers 
were cutting off their own noses by grow- 
ing varieties of inferior quality. 

Prof. John Craig, of Cornell, who is 
working on important committees of the 
Society, recommended that the State com- 
mittees act in co-operation with the po- 
mological department at Washington, D. 
C.,/in the interim between meetings of the 
Society, and suggested that new fruits 
should be sent to members of the State 
committee for testing-and for approval, 
and that names of new fruits should be 
submitted to the State committee, and 
that new fruits should be introduced with 
some kind of commendation from this 
committee, particularly as regards their 
claim to being new varieties. 

After the sessions of the meeting, which 
was of notable interest throughout, mem- 
bers could not be met at almost every 
turn in the Horticultural Building exam- 
ining the fruit exhibits. The exhibit of 
the American Pomological Society was 
held separately in the room off from the 
main exhibition at the Pan-American. 
It was a little too early in the season for 
the finest display of fruit. Apples had 
not become colored, and grapes were not 
matured, excepting the earlier varieties. 
Peaches were in their prime, and while 
the peach exhibit was not large, it was 
exceedingly interesting. J. H. Hale ex- 
hibited eight varieties of peaches from his 
Connecticut peach orchard. Most of these 
varieties were white peaches. He tells 
me that he has about abandoned the culti- 
vation of yellow fleshed peaches in Con- 
necticut, though many other growers are 
partial to yellow peaches, and yellow 
peaches sell best, as a rule, in the average 
markets. His leading varieties were, 
Champion, Stump, Mountain Rose, OM 
Mixon and Elberta. While the specimens 
he showed were not of remarkable size 
they are beautiful and exceedingly tempt- 
ing. 

Canada made a nice exhibit of peaches, 
showing the Stump, Reeve’s Favorite, El- 
berta, Mountain Rose, Yellow Alberge, 
Old Mixon, Fitzwater, Cooledge’s Favor- 
ite, Longhurst, Foster, etc. Notice that 
all these varieties seem to ripen about the 
same time as the Early Crawford, which 
was also on exhibition, many of these the 
Crawford Early type. 

It is remarkable how many. peaches 
there are that originated from the Early 
Crawford. Elberta is about ten days later 
than Early Crawford, which makes that 
variety valuable, since any peach that 
ripens with Early Crawford comes into 
the market at the season when the market 
is well supplied. Peaches ripening earlier 
or Jater are desirable, hence the value of 
such varieties as Mountain Rose, Cham- 
pion, which are a little earlier, and Niag- 
ara and Late Crawford, which are a little 
later. 

I was delighted with the exhibit from 
Wisconsin, under the management of my 
friend Kellogg. Wolf River was one of 
the largest and handsomest apples on ex- 
hibition anywhere; Northwestern Green- 
ing and McMahon also made a good show- 
ing. These three apples are not of high 
quality. Wolfe River being the best of the 


_three, but they are hardy and attractive. 


Longfield is the best Russian apple for 
Wisconsin. Wisconsin exhibited the North 
Star, Wyant, Stoddard and Lombard 
plums, all natives but Lombard. Lombard 
is the hardiest of the European plums. 
Flemish Beauty, Howell, Kieffer are the 
hardiest pears for Wisconsin, Mr. Kel- 
logg says. Bartlett is the tenderest pear 
they attempt to grow there. 

The exhibit of plums was remarkable, a 
large number of varieties being shown. 
Plums of Oregon are remarkable in size, 
many varieties on exhibition being as 
large as hen’s eggs.— ©. A. Green. 





Reflections of a Bachelor. 


Some women are not so red as they 
paint themselves. 
| It’s a short lane that has no lovers in 
it after it turns into the shadows. 

There are two things a woman cannot 
be tempted to betray—the man she loves 
and her age. 

If it weren’t for their wives, some men 
would have breach of promise suits on 
their hands every week. 

In a discussion women use arguments 
just the way they hunt through a work 
basket for scraps, in the hope they may 
find something that will match. 

Job may have had the boils all right, 
but the Bible says nothing about there be- 
ing canary birds in the house. 

Some married women never seem to 
think that men wouldn’t be so anxious to 
flirt with them if they didn’t kirow there 
was no danger of their having to marry 
them.—New York Press. 





Sneed. 


This is the first time this variety fruited 
here. The peaches were on buds in the 
nursery row, set in 1899. In this we haye 
something valuable. This peach is me- 
dium in size, oval in shape, color a yellow 
ground covered with red. The flesh is 
yellow and of good flavor. This is a free 
stone. These peaches were gathered July 
es If this is correct I have the true 
Sneed. 


; Mr. Blodgett said that the first essential 
in the successful marketing of fruits was 
to raise a large variety. The people of 
to-day demanded variety and it was the 
duty of the fruit grower to supply the de- 
mand, not to attempt to dictate to the 
demand what it should be satisfied with. 
Akin to this requirement was-the neces- 
sity of raising good fruits, and the speaker 
said he believed he would not have to dwel] 
long on this point. 

One of the most important things was 
the marketing of the fruits in attractive 
baskets. In this particular the fruit grow- 
ers of California were far ahead of New 
York, for they were not only honest in 
their packing but they were also artistic. 
In taking proper care of this essential it 
would be necessary to have concerted ac- 
tion on the part of all the fruit growers 
in the State, and he believed that it could 
be done very quickly if the growers would 
take the matter up. At the present rate, 
however, he believed it would take ten 
years for the change to be made. 
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“PROFESSOR H. 


E. VAN DE 


Assoctate Editor of - 


Ry GREEN 
3) WI 


We have entered into an arrangement with our popular and well-known corre- 
spondent, Prof. H. E. Van Deman, by which the professor will be more ofcen 
heard from through the columns of Green's Fruit Grower. - - 

Our readers have many questions to ask regarding varieties of fruits, methods 
of culture, etc., and we do not know of an§ one better qualified to answer these 


questions than Prof. H. Ri. Van Deman. 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman: 

1. I know of a maple tree about one 
hundred years old from which a tree 
warden removed unnecessarily, besides sev- 
eral smaller branches, two large ones 
which left scars five or six inches across. 
Do you consider the tree injured. by such 
pruning if the scars are painted? 

2. Is the month of August a good time 
to prune rock maples?—Yours respectfully, 
Henry I. Bdson, Mass. 

Reply: 1. It is a great mistake to cut 
off large branches from any tree, unless it 
is absolutely necessary. It often mutilates 
them or injures them so seriously that they 
are practically worthless forever after- 
wards. It would be impossible to decide 
whether or not the maple tree mentioned 
is seriously injured or not without seeing 
it, but I am inclined to think it is worth 
much less without the branches that were 
removed than with them. Painting the 
wounds will be of some advantage in the 
way of preventing decay to some extent, 
but it will not make amends for the loss of 
the branches. 

2. August is usually too late for the best 
results in healing the wounds made by 
pruning any kind of tree, that done in 
June being the proper time to enable na- 
ture to do the healing more satisfactorily. 
It may be proper to say, in this connection, 
that there are many cases where great in- 
jury is done to trees along the lines of 
telephone and other companies by cutting 
oft branches from trees that may be: in 
the way of their wires. It is the privilege 
and the duty of farmers to protect their 
trees from the destructive work of these 
vandals. They should be very: careful 
what sort of papers they sign that may 
give them the right to cut down or haggle 
their trees, and often flatly refuse to sign 
any such papers. They usually: want 
liberal privileges for little or no compen- 
sation. The land owners should consult 
proper legal authorities at the beginning 
and know their full rights. Blectric com- 
panies usually slyly or by games of bluff 
secure privileges which they should never 
have. ‘When we have the right sort of 
regulations for these matters there will be 
no wires allowed put above ground in 
either country or city, but require all of 
them buried in the earth. They are both 
unsightly and dangerous, and so are the 
poles which support them. Ten or one 
hundred or more wires can. be laid in a 
cable, and they will rarely need further 
care than to see that freshets do not mo- 
lest them, where they pdss under streams. 
Cars can also be run by underground élec- 
tric wires and many are now operated in 
this way. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Gentlemen—I have an old apple orchard 
I wish to remove. Can you tell me any- 
thing about dynamite as a tree lifter? 
Can you name any company or person in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia who uses this 
explosive for this purpose?—Wm. H. Ely, 
Jr., Ni J. 

Reply: Although I have never used 
dynamite for blowing out stumps I have 
several friends who have used it with suc- 
cess. They have told*me that the half 
of an ordinary stick is sufficient to lift out 
those of ordinary size. A hole can be 
made with an iron bar in most cases so 
the dynamite can be placed under the mid- 
dle of the stump. I do not know of any- 
one near Philadelphia who has used this 
explosive for blasting out stumps, but I 
have no doubt that some one has used 
it so. 


The following varieties of our native 
plums are said to be good: Wolf, DeSoto, 
Stoddard, Weaver, Klondike, Forest Gar- 
den, Hawkeye, Wyant. Which one of 
them do you consider the most desirable 
variety? Which would be your second 
Is there any other 
variety of native plum that you prefer to 
those named on above list? 

Reply: All things considered the Wyant 
would probably prove the most generally 
satisfactory. Stoddard is my next choice, 
judging by what 1 have seen and heard of 
it. All of those named are very hardy and 
will endure the climate of our northern 
prairie States. The locality where they 
are to be grown, and the purpose for which 
the fruit is desired as well, are important 
factors to be considered in choosing varie- 
ties to plant and it might be that none of 
them should be planted in some sections, 
although they are all good varieties of our 
native species. Huropean or Japanese va- 
rieties might suit the conditions better, 
but where hardiness is the first requisite 
they are all desirable. 

Brittlewood is a variety of our most 
hardy type, which is in fruit more than 
any of the above list, of excellent flavor 
and beautiful red color. There is a new 
generation of hybrids between the hardy 
American and Japanese plums, being bred 
in Nebraska that may revolutionize plum 
culture in the Central States and replace 
the varieties we now consider the best for 
that region. Luther Burbank has long 
been working in the same line and there 
may soon be remarkable developments 
from this source also. 


~ 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Please tell me through the columns of 
Green’s Fruit Grower a remedy to retain 
foliage on German prune trees. I have 
about 600 German prune trees that cast 
their foliage every summer since planted in 
1895. The foliage all drops off of these 
trees the latter part of July and then 
comes out in full foliage again in August 
and never fruits, while on the same 
ground in three different orchards other 
plums are doing excellently. I have mar- 
keted 1,000 baskets of Abundance and 
Burbanks at a good price this season.— 
Yours truly, C. E. Shoup, Pa. 

Reply: It is probable that the ‘trouble 
is from some kind of fungus or bacterial 
disease that injures the foliage of the 
trees. Of course this, would prevent the 
crop of fruit that might be on them from 
maturing and also prevent the proper de- 
velopment of fruit buds for a crop the fol- 
lowing year. It may be possible to prevent 
the trouble by spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture if the work is begun in time. It 
would be a wise plan to send diseased 
leaves and twigs from the affected trees 
to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, D. C., and state- 
ment of the facts and abide by the advice 
that may result from the correspondence, 


A subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower 
asks that Prof. Van Deman answer the 
following questions: ; 

First. Is it a good plan to cut back 
peach trees in the summer, if done early 
enough to let the wood get hardened be- 
fore winter sets in, especially young trees 
that have made a strong growth, and what 


taking’ a bottomless milk pan and placing 
it at or around the base of six peach trees, 
the bottom. even with the top of the 
ground, and then filling the pan with wood 
ashes and tobacco; he says the trees he 
treated in this manner grew nicely and the 
leaves kept green and free from all insect 
pests, while those nearby were nearly cov- 
ered with them. _What-do you think of it? 
I have tried it this summer, and my trees 
are looking fine. I experimented with four 
or five. 

Third. What is the best thing that you 
know of to spray Japan plums, when two- 
thirds grown, to keep them from decay- 
ing, without injuring the foliage, the trees 
being healthy and plums large and fine? 
If I could find something to spray them 
with, say along about the first of August, 
without injury to the foliage I would like 
it very much. My trees are healthy and 
I keep the decayed plums picked out, but 
still they will set more than they can 
ripen. 

Fourth. Is the Rathbun blackberry prov- 
ing hardy? 

Fifth. Is the Minnewaska blackberry 
larger and as sweet or sweeter than the 
Snyder? 

I like your paper very much and get 
many useful hints from its pages. It is a 
benefit to all mankind; long may it live. 
—W. H. Nott, Conn. 

Reply: 1. Pruning the young wood of 
peach trees in summer time is not gener- 
ally considered a good practice, but I have 
never tried it and cannot give any advice 
from actual experience. It is usually doné 
with less cost and without any danger of 
starting new growth after the leaves are 
off the trees. However, there are sections 
where the autumns are so warm and late 
and the winters are apt to set in so sud- 
denly that it is very beneficial to cut back 
the new growth of peach trees in the early 
fall in order to hasten the hardening of 
the wood. Experience is the best teacher 
in this matter and it is well for one to try 
the plan on a small scale at first when it 
is thought necessary. 

2. Tobacco and wood ashes (if un- 
leached), are both good fertilizers, and they 
would doubtless materially help the trees 
if there was any considerable amount ap- 
plied to soil about the trees, but the small 
amount that might be put in a common 
milk pan would be insufficient to have any 
material effect, except upon a very small 
tree. It might prevent the peach borers 
to some extent, where it is banked up 
about the base of the trees, but it could 
not be of use in keeping insects from get- 
ting on the foliage nor hurt those that get 
on it, unless it was sprinkled on them. 
Hyven then there would be no effect upon 
many kinds. In a general way, that which 
aids vigorous growth would enable the 
tree to better endure the attacks of insects 
than without any such help, but as a 
specific remedy or material preventive I do 
not believe it would be a success to apply 
the materials as stated. 

38. Bordeaux mixture is the preventive 
generally used for plum rot, but the ammo- 
niacal solution of copper is thought by 
some to be better, especially late in the 
season, when the fruit is well grown: It 
does not stain it as does the other prepara- 
tion. 

4. The Rathbun blackberry is not so 
hardy as is often necessary in some cli- 
mates, unless the bushes are laid down and 
covered. It is not a very upright grower, 
Which fact facilitates the laying-down 
process. 

5. Minnewaska is a very much larger 
blackberry than Snyder and it is also 
sweeter and has much less core, but it is 
not so hardy. It is reasonably hardy, 
however. 


$$ 
What Advertising Does. 


It is the opinion of The Grocery World 
that advertising is news, since it tells the 
people of the existence of some desirable 
article and from whom and at what price 
said article may be obtained. As news the 
proper place for advertising is In the news- 
paper; and it is to the newspaper that 
people look for it. While advertising dves 
not create needs it does often make people 
aware of their needs. The news which 
ealls attention to an article also makes the 
reader realize that he wants it.—Philadel- 
phia Record. 





Is Poverty a Blessing? 

Poverty is an augmenting misfortune, 
says Dr. I. 8. Montgomery. At times it 
is a flail to beat, out, the chaff of life; other 
times it crushes thé“Kernel. Poverty is not 
always a means of grace. A spare cup- 
board and thread-bare garments many 
times make hard the task of goodness and 
become the fruitful sources of badness. 
Earn money, accumulate property. Don’t 
imagine that the shortest way to piety is 
through the poorhouse. On the other hand, 
however, avoid the cultivation of that 
spirit which clogs the valves of the soul, 
namely, the spirit which breeds to-day’s 
excessive commercialism. 

Man’s worth is also shown in the way in 
which he comprehends life’s obligations. 
I do not mean financial obligation. To be 
merely decent a man should do that. But 
there are even higher debts than money 
debts. I owe a duty there as well as here, 
and here as well as there. May we feel 
the inner disturbing influence, striving tu 
be other than what ‘we are; struggle for 
this higher realization. May we to-day 
feel the throbbings of this obligation. 


The external world is not the abiding 
It shadows the deeper truth, that 
A feeling of unity with God; what- 


reality. 
is all. 

ever else we may choose, they rhust abide. 
To desire, to know, to touch the infinite 


source of things; this is the great obliga- 
Mian is never so divine as when he ‘is 


tion. 
in the attitude of a humble. worshipper. 





Under the sun there’s naught 
‘That's strange, ’tis true; 
But—mark me—every month 
The moon is new. 
troit Free Press. 





“Bat thou the bread which men refuse; 
Flee from the goods which from thee flee; 
Seek nothing,—Fortune seeketh thee. 

Nor mount, nor dive; all good things keep 
The midway of the eternal deep.’ 





Life is too short to waste 
In critic peep or cynic bark, 
Quarrel or reprimand; 
*T will soon be dark. 
' —Emerson, 
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The Blue Jay. 


If the blue jay happens to get in trouble 
with his feathered neighbors out goes the 
man of the house or the boy and erack 
goes that rifle and blue is no more, says 
an exchange. If a grosbeak happens to 
get’ in the cherry tree crack goes that 
rifle; or a titmouse or a wild canary in 
the raspberry patch; or if a robin or a 
speckled jack find their way to the apple 
trees, the same remedy is applied to all. 
Now, all of these birds like fruit and they 
like bugs and worms as well. If we would 
have a little more patience with the birds 
and let them have some of the fruit they 
would become attached to the place and 
come back many times after the fruit was 
all gone, and finding no fruit they would 
help #hemselves to the bugs and _worms 
and the thousands of eggs deposited in 
every crack and crevice all ovér the tree, 
which, if left alone, would almost if not 
ruin the fruit crop for next season. Every 
farmer and orchardist should consider the 
birds as his best friends and treat them 
accordingly, or most all of them at least. 
I don’t know as we have much use for the 
English sparrow. It is not one of our 
native birds and that’s why I think we 
could get along without him. I com- 
menced to write about the blue jay and I 
don’t want to close without holding up a 
feeble hand in his defense. I used to 
shoot them myself and wouldn’t let them 
nest near the house. But I have changed 
my ideas about them since. The last two 
geasons a pair of these birds have built 
their nest in a willow tree near the house 
and it is almost impossible for a hawk 
to get near the chicken coops, without they 
will give the alarm and all the jay birds 
in hearing will come to help drive off the 
enemy, and they nearly always succeed, 
and one of the prettiest sights of spring 
when mother earth has begun to put on 
her coat of green, is to see the large flocks 
of blue jays going north. It they happen 
to stop for a short rest in some shady 
grove, what a jolly crowd you will see. 
Some will be hopping about on the 
branches of the trees, others will be on 
the ground searching for an acorn the 
ground squirrel may have left, and they 
will all be making as much noise as they 
can. It reminds a person of so many chil- 
dren just let out from schoool. 





Bees and the Cherry Crop. 


In several of the cherry orchards near 
this place, says the Sutter County Farmer, 
the crop has been larger than usual and 
well distributed over the trees. That news- 
paper adds: In conversation with a local 
grower recently he attributed the good 
crop largely to the presence of a large 
number of bees which he had installed in 
one of the centrally located orchards. 
Shortly before the blooming season he had 
a bee man bring a lot of hives of these 
busy workers to the, orchard and kept 
them there until the fruit set. The bees 
evidently had much to do with the thor- 
ough pollenization of the blossoms as the 
excellent fruit crop showed. 





Choice Ham. 


By a bit of good fortune one of the staff 
was recently introduced to some ham on 
a farmer’s table that was a joy while it 
lasted, if not forever, though a slice of 
ham may not be called a thing of beauty. 
For tenderness, juiciness and sweetness it 
was far and away ahead of the neatly. can- 
vassed and artistically decorated hams of 
commerce, and was another illustration of 
‘the fact that the farmer’s table may carry 
the choicest and wihelesomest food the 
world knows. The ham in question was 
from 4 pig eight months old, “raised as 
Uncle Theodore directs,” said the host, 
and was cured in this. way: To 100 pounds 
of pork ,use two quarts coarse salt, two 


in pint:of hot water; mix all in a vessel 


ounces black pepper, six ounces sugar and | 
one-half ounce saltpeter; dissolve saltpeter 


each piece thoroughly, particularly where 
the leg was cut off; let lie on table three 
days, then rub again with the mixture; 
pack in a box; let lie from twelve to four- 
teen days, then smoke, or treat with smoke 
extract, which is just as good, and better 
unless one has good hickory or maple 
chips to smoke with, though in their ab- 
sence corn cobs. is the next best. 
salted as they are these hams keep well 
in summer if put up in tight, heavy paper 
bags and hang in a dagk closet, or pack 
in bran or oats. This formula is also ex- 
cellent for curing beef for drying, another 
cheap and easily obtained luxury on the 
farm.—F'arm, Stock and Home. 





No Time to Beautify Home 
Grounds. 


A few Sprea negalias,, burberries, etc., 
cost little, and if you feel that you can 
afford it plant largely of them. Your beds 
of native shrubs can be removed at aly 
time and replaced by nursery stock, says ~ 
Will M. Treadwell, Agricultural College, 
Mich., in North American Horticulturist. 

I hope that no one will say that they 
have no time to thus improve their 
grounds. It is your duty to do all that 
you can to make the surroundings of your 
home pleasant. What would you think if 
your wife said she had no time to make 
the home neat and attractive. Suppose 
she swept the dirt in a corner, as you pile 
up some old rails, brush or machinery in 
the yard? Suppose she put no carpet on 
the floor, as you sometimes neglect to se 
cure a good lawn? Suppose she draped 
no curtains from the windows, as you neg- 
lect to set out trees and shrubs? I- do 
not care to speculate on what sucha place 
would be. I have visited them but do not 
eare to make a second call. Of course 
there are some housekeepers who are as 
slovenly about their work as the husband 
is regarding the yard, but they are greatly 
in the minority. 


yard as his wife does with the house, that 
in a few years our rural homes would pre- 
sent an entirely different’ aspect. — 





Two Cancers Cured by Anoints 


ing with Oils. 


Fayette, Miss., August 24, 1899, 
Dr. D. M. Bye Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir—I received your letter of a recent 
date, and thank you,for the kindly interest 
you express for me. I am glad to say that 
the cure of the cancer on my nose. seems 
complete and permanent. I had another to 
appear just below the lobe of the right ear 
about the time the other healed. It came ag 
a small pimple, and involuntarily I would. 
finger it until it became raw and prominen 
—about half an inch in diameter. I applied. 


it has entirely healed. I think your Oils aX tat 

sess great virtues for healing, and =I Seat 

pleasure in recommending them. I feel very 

thankful that I was led to make use of. them, 

and shall always hold you in grateful re 
ne oe pnnethiny. esteem. mT. J. Aby 
jery sincerely yours oh § 

. pi State Grange. - 


Sec. Mississi 
Books and papers sent free to those inte 


oy Address Lock Box 325, Indianapolis,” 
Ind. 
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_ Greatest. Invention 
Giaporand Expense of Washing 
2. SGlothes Cut in Two. 


: fo More Stooping, Rubbing or Boiling 
eit f Clothes. 


=. 


“tHE “1900” BALL-BEARING 
? FAMILY WASHER . 
will be sentabsolutely free to anyone answering this ad- 
vertisement, without deposit or advance payment of 
any Mind. fre t-pald, on. thirty days’ triu!.- The 1900 
Ball-Bearing Waxher is unquestionably the greatest 
labor-saving. machine “ever invented for family use. 
Entirely. new principle. It is simplicity itself. 
There are nd wheels, paddies, rockers, cranks or COMm- | | 
jieated; machinery. It revolve’ on bicycle ball- 
earings, making it by far the easiest running 
washer,.on the. snarket. No strength required. A 
ld can operate it. 
one more stooping, rubbing, boiling of clothes. Hot 
water and soap all that is needed. It will wash large 
quantities of clothes (no matter how soiled) 
rfectly clean in 6 minutes. Impossible to 
Tijure the most delicate fabrics. 


An Enthusiastic Admirer. 
Cutcaco, July 17, 1901. 
Nineteen Hundred Washer Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

I started to wash with your 
“1900 Ball Bearing Washer” at 
10:30 A. M.; and in half an hour 
the contents of two machines 
were washed clean, rinsed and 
hung on the line. A neig!:- 
bor called as I staried. to wasn 
my little boy's waists (which 
were terribly dirty), and in 16 
minutes 1 wrung them out, and 
we were very much surprised to 
gee that there was not aspot left. 
On Monday we did a big wash of 
35 machinefuls of clothes in-4 
honrs. The lady living up-stairs 
saw that we turned out so much . 
work in such # short time that she asked us to loan her 
the Washer for Tnesday, which wedid. She has® West- 
ern- Washer, which.she.could never use, a5 it took a 
manto turn the machine. ‘The “1900” is by farthe dest 
machine I ever saw. It works so easily that my little 
bey can-runit. You-are at berty 10 reise a 

‘fot further proof. MRS. A. H. CED . 

aenelens _ x 636 Diversey Boulevard. 


Writs at once fer catalogue and fall par- 
ticnlars to 
*“1900"" WASHER Co.. 
41364 STATE ST., BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


—— 





Silk Fringe Cards, Love, Transparen*, Es 
cort & Acquaintance Cards, Ne~ Pussies, 
New Games, Premium Articles, &s. Finest 


PAE Sample Book of Visitiag & Hidden Namo 
Cards, Bizgest Catalogus. Send 2c. stamp C ARDS 
for ell. OH!0 CARD CO., CADIZ, OHIO. 
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AMINE andtry it on at yourexpress 

office and if fouad tho most stylish 

waterproof suit you ever saw, the 

ua? ofauytiing you could have made 
at $10.0¢ to $15.00, superior, to water- 
proof suits that sell generafty at810.00 
to 818.00, then pay the express: 

agent our special offer pri s 

and express charges. If you I:ve more 

Sane wine cash fe i. 

must aGcompany your order, 

e understanding that it witl Mie 
ou if posh h 
etl aotiete ; 

uality of all wool! | 

————eenw English Waterproof Mackirtosh Cloth, 

d comes in tan or hangsome black brocade as desired. 
sure to state eolarwanted. THE CAPE is lined with 
extra quality of waterproof lining, double breasted, wide 
facing, full wautean back, velvet collar, pear! buttons, in- 
laid epaulets in back. THE SKiRT, latest style, adjust-; 
able at waist, plaid lining; sizes to fit a waist from 20 to 

B2inches. Buttoned on the side, buttons concealed by Seep j 

fly. Can be worn in-place ot’ or over an.ordinary skirt. ; 

a fashionabie suit forrainy, sloppy and nasty weath.- | 
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TRIPLE GEARED MILL. 


Grinds ear corn and all other g-air.,, fine or 
coarse, grinds finer and a more uniform 
feed than any other sweep mill made, and 
THE ONLY SWEEP MILL 
that gives you a8 nice feed a3 a burr stone 
mill. GRINDS FASTER thaa ary other 
geared mill because burrs make 3 turns to 
etch’ round ot the team, ‘and we use the largest burrs of right shape 
to draw the grain into them. PULLS EASIRR because we use bail 
bearings. LARGEST GEARED mill made, yet OUR PRICES ARE 
we have — We seli to you direct. 


LOW because no 

WE GUARANTEE is mfl! to grind 1-3 more than any other 
geared inill made, RY IT, andif 

itdon’t do as we say, you return it st our expense, 8 sizes sweeo 

mills, @14.25 and up. Send for free catalogue, 

Marvin Smith Co., 55-57 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ils. 


(MAPOR ani NeEvVUUIIUA IN Paive ur 


3, Grave HAIRSWITCHES. 


Fine Human Hair % Ordinary Prices. 

SPECIAL OFFER THIS MONTH, 

foz. 20in. $0,75| 3 oz. 26in. $1.75 

soz. 22in. .1,00) 3402. 26in. 2.50 

toz, 22 in, *1.20)40z. 28in. 8.00 

ordinary colors ; grays about one-half 

more ;all short stem. Send sample of 

hair. An immense siock enables us 

to match perfectly any hair. All or- 

ders filled on day received. “Money 

J = refunded if-unsétisfactory. Illus- 

’ trated catalogue free.» Everything in hair goods. Send for it to 
apy If interested. ENCH HAIR BAZAK, 

114 Dearborn Street, - nice”, cago. 


A $36. COMBINATION M FREE. 
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} {The World is too Much With Us. 


ees 


‘The world\is too much with us; late and 
. Getting and | spending, we lay waste our 
We . 4 i 7 


Little we:see in nature that’ is ours; 
We. have given our hearts mway, a sordid 


‘th : , boon : 
of the Age ‘The sea that bares her bosom to the moon,— 


va neues that will be howling at all 
; rs, 
ae are upgathered now like sleeping 


ow ers, 
For this, for everything, we are cut of tune; 
It moves us not,—Great God! I'd rather be 
A pagan, suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lee, 
eet — that would make me less 
ortorn: 
Have sight of Proteus oy 5 from the sea, 
Or heariold Triton blow his ;wreathed horn, 
—William “Wordsworth. 





The . Making of New Flowers 
and Fruits. 


Notes from an address by Luther Bur- 
bank before the California: Academy of 
Sciences. 

Who does not love flowers? For whom 
will not flowers make more sunshine? 
Ylowers from the hands of a loved one, 
what sweeter, sunnier gift can be thought 
of? Flowers speak to us of poetry, music, 
life and love. 

Flowers always make people better, 
happier and more hopeful; they are sun- 
shine, food and medicine to the soul and 
can never be taken in overdoses. 

Prdfound changes in plants go on 
quietly as do all the great, beneficent up- 
building forces of nature. No powder is 
burned, no big guns brought forth, no 
martial music is heard, for they are de- 
stroyers, not producers. The beneficent 
forces of: nature are like truth itself— 
quiet, but persistent and’ all-powerful. 


What occupation can be more delight- , 


ful than adopting the most promising in- 
dividual. from: among a race of vile, neg- 
lected, orphan weeds with settled hoodlum 
tendencies, downtrodden and despised by 
all, and gradually lifting it by breeding 
and education to a higher: sphere. Tv 
see it gradually change its sprawling 
habits, its coarse, ill-smelling foliage, its 
insignificant blossoms, of dull color, to an 
upright plant, with handsome, glossy, fra- 
grant leaves, blossoms of' every hue and 
with a fragrance as pure and lasting as 
could be. desired. In the more profound 
study of the life and habits of plants, both 
domesticated and wild, we are surprised to 
see how much they are like children. 
Study their wants, help them to what they 
need, be endlessly patient, be honest with 
them, carefully correcting each fault as it 
appears, and in due time they will reward 
you bountifully for every care and: atten- 
tion and make your heart glad in observ- 
ing the results of your work. ~ 

Roses, blackberries, raspberries and 
goosebernies can also be made as perfectly 
thornless as strawberries or apples are by 
the same education and individual selec- 
tion. At present, however, the authors of 
new fruits and flowers are fully employed 
in improving the size, abundance and per- 
fection of form, color and fragrance in 
flowers and the abundance and luscious- 
ness of fruits, otherwise the thorns would 
have been eliminated long ago. 

Everything which we now have in fruits, 
flowers, vegetables or grains has been 
brought to its present state of perfection 
by education and selection, which is only 
a turning of the forces of nature into new 
channels for the welfare of mankind. By 
the patient application of these educative 
influences the wheat, corn, rice and other 
plants which were once wild grasses have 
been induced to produce enormous quan- 
tities of nutritious eggs, which, when di- 
vested of their innutritious shells or coy- 
erings, furnish food for all the earth. 

Our fruits and flowers have all traveled 
the same road—ever upward and onward 
under the tender care of the horticultural 
missionaries of the past (forerunners of 
civilization) who really knew but very lit- 
tle of the possibilities of plant life or of 


\\ the. transcendent forces which nature has 


placed in the keeping of plants for the 
growth and uplifting of humanity.: Plant 
life is so common all: about us that we 
seldom stop to think that almost every 
good we have on earth ‘is produced by 
their silent, but all powerful forces. Only 
lately. have we learned how readily we 
can train, combine and guide these forces 
into endless, useful and beautiful forms 
which even the imagination cannot con- 
ceive. 

The careful investigator is often amazed 
at the wealth of new forms, new qualities, 
and new colors of fruits and flowers which 
nature lavishly showers upon ‘him, seem- 
ingly almost by the asking, when once we 
know the way and’ apply ourselves to it. 
It takes, however, an intimate knowledge 
of the affinities of plants, a keen percep- 
tion of the useful forms when: produced, 
a sweet and abiding patience which knows 
no end, and (to carry it on extensively) the 
purse of a multi-millionaire. But anyone 
ean take in hand any one plant and in a 
few years produce wonders in variation 
and improvement and at the same time be 
gaining patience, knowledge, health, hap- 
piness and personal discipline, all of which 
are far above price, and if there is pro- 
duced a new and beautiful flower or fruit 
which all the world wants, what a happi- 
ness has been secured, not only for the 
author, but an: added ‘legacy of sunshine 
and health for the world for all time 
to come. Are not’ these 
enough to make one wish to help on this 
great work of world-wide import, impell- 
ing upward not only the destinies of tribes 
and nations, but the broader destinies of 
all mankind?—American Gardening. 





Are Your Kidneys Weak? 


Mr. A. §S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
Conp., (the clothier), says, if any sufferer 
from kidney, bladder or kindred diseases 
will write him, he will tell them what he 
used. He is not-a dealer in medicine and 
has nothing to sell or give, just directs 
you to a simple home cure that does the 
work. — 





Now Is the Time to Paint. 


The. Heller: Chemical: Company of Chi- 
cago, Ill., whose advertisement appears in 
this issue, have just issued one of the neatest 

aint catalogue ever sent through the mails. 


‘It-contains.a fine color page showing sixty 


‘distinct colors for out and inside painting; 
for barns, fences,’ floors, carriages, wagons, 
enamels. and stains. This company is one of 
the largest manufacturers of paints in the 
country. and has been to a good deal of ex- 

ense in getting up-this-catalogue and mak- 
ng it complete in every detail. They carry 
a complete line of oils of all prone av 
They have made this catalogue especially for 
the mail order customers. Be sure when 
writing to ask for their paint catalogue, and 
kindly mention this paper. These paints are 
all mixed and:ready..to put right on. 








§ ‘Green's Fruit Grower has numerous 
readers in every State in the Union—many 


Offer>t them need a household remedy to ban- 


ish aches and pains. We wish to acquaint 


Suthem all with the best one ever sold. For 








. Jeweled 


4.22 


neuralgia, catarrhal headache, lame back, 


Reavy ear ‘ache, severe cold in head and chest; 
Gold, andevenin short, the best: internal and external 


cannot tell. ab0doliar*~ “>: ; 4 
Maiorede movencet Saly Feniedy for old and young to banish pain. 
wind 
willf 


A sample bottle of Hindoo Oil will be sent 


au ni to’ you post-paid for ten cents. Regular 
aeyesize fifty cents. Try it. Address Volk 
free inspection R¢ 


Remedy Co., Box 108, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Mention ‘Green's Fruit Grower. 
the Jand’s ‘sake: use Bowker’s Fer- 
They enrich ‘the earth. — e 
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inducements 4 


Insects in Winter.  - 


_ A little boy once asked his fatner if the 

house flies went South for the winter, like 
the birds; and then his father told him a 
long story about. different insects and 
what became of them during the cold 
months. 

He told. the boy that when autumn 
comes the death knell of millions of flies 
has sounded. ‘Chey do not prepare for 
winter as many ‘other:dnsects do. The 
majority die, and their little. bodies are 
blown away by the passing breeze. A 
few hardy“ flies will linger in, cracks in 
the wall, creep under the door frames or 
into the woodwozk, and some naturalists 
believe that these few lingering flies are 
the parents of the multitude that. appear 
in the warm days of June, for they. lay 
thousands of eggs. 

Katydids, grasshoppers, crickets and 
beetles are ‘killed by the frost, and the 
eggs which they hide in the ground or 
conceal in the bark of trees furnish the 
supply for the next year. ‘These hatch 
out in the warm days of spring. 

Beetles exhibit a wonderful: instinct in 
caring for their eggs during the winter. 
Among some species the eggs.are . rolled 
in balls of material suitable for.food, and 
then the balls are packed away in a nest 
until the infant beetle wakes‘up and eats 
his way out. 

It is said that the spiders store away 
no food supply in winter quarters. Quan- 
tities of eggs are laid and carefully. shel- 
tered in velvety cobweb sacks that defy 
the weather.—Exchange. 





Pointed Paragraphs. 


N Jealousy is the salt in love’s dressing. 

Love is a poor collector but-a good pay- 
master. 

The political orator and the whale are 
both spouters. 

Too much honey is sometimes:as bad as 
too much gall. 

Love is the hot waffles and. marriage is 
the cold biscuits. 

Slow wisdom is sometimes better than 
sudden inspiration. 

In scaling a precipice a man is up 
against a big bluff. 

Idleness is the refuge of weak:minds and 
the holiday of fools. 

It’s a poor physician that’s unable to re- 
lieve a patient of a fee. 

Spring fever is a charitable covering for 
a multitude of indolence. 

' Persuasion indicates a strong will and 
obstinacy a strong won't. 
’ Any first-class jeweler can supply step- 
ping stones to matrimony. 

Lots of men who preach charity wait 
for other men to practice it. 

Light is the natural symbol of truth— 
but often the light goes out. 

Good will is a quality you should try to 
cultivate in your rich old uncle. 

The efforts of the milkman to make a 
living are more or less strained. 

Death is assured, otherwise a man would 
not blow himself for life insurance. 

The latest definition of a dude—one 
who has no business in this world. 

The miser makes the most of everything 
by making no earthly use of anything. 

Every married woman thinks that all 
her husband’s bachelor friends envy him. 

For every man who is worth a million 
there are thousands who are worth less. 

Many a man has been hopelessly injured 
by the accidental discharge of his duty. 

The follies of youth are drafts on old 
age, the payment of which is imperative. 

When ridicule is weighed in the balance 
of reason it proves to be a featherweight. 

Many a slow man has been made fast— 
to a widow for the rest of his natural life. 

What a bachelor can’t understand is how 
on earth any man can want to be a Mor- 
mon. 

It is all well enough to give credit where 
credit is due, but it is better still to pay 
cash. 

Art is long—judging by the length of 
time the average woman lingers in front 
of her mirror. 

The jealousy of a small individual re- 
minds one of a bottle of ginger pop in a 
state of rebellicn. 

If a man finds fault with the way his 
wife acts with other men she gets mad; 
and if he doesn’t she gets madder. 

The small boy who politely refuses a 
piece of pie at dinner when he sees the 
supply is running short is a true hero. 

When a woman wants to marry a man 
she never considers how happy she could 
be with him, but how unhappy she would 
be without him. 

Charity begins at home—but if you 
haven’t a home of your own you can easily 
get the loan of one to practice on.—Chi- 
cago News. 





Frederick Wellhouse, the largest apple 
grower in Kansas, is authority for the 
statement that apples in that »tate will 
almost make a full crop. Peaches, grapes 
and late varieties of fruit will make an 
average crop, it is believed, if conditions 
continue favorable. 





Letter from a Peach King. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I am in receipt of your favor of the 30th 
asking how I can bud peach from bearing 
trees successfully. 

Now, while I know you are simply guy- 
ing me, probably for some purpose, as you 
certainly understand this matter fully as 
well as I do, I am going to reply cour- 
teously. 

In the first place you are aware that all 
reliable nurserymen like to go back to 
bearing trees for budding sticks every few 
years. Now, repeating your question, how 
do they make them live? 

I never said that all trees should be 
budded from bearing trees for I am willing 
each nurseryman. should manage his own 
affairs as he pleases, but I have said that 
I would prefer paying even fifty cents per 
tree for trees so budded than to taxe those 
budded from nursery at five cents, and I 
still feel that way. My reasons are that 
they certainly come ‘into bearing younger 
and are far more liable to be true to name. 

I am aware that it requires far more 
ecare’‘in budding when using buds from 
bearing trees to secure even a fair stand 
of trees and that consequently the trees 
cost more and should not be sold at com- 
peting prices. ¥ 

Your question regarding blossom buds is 
certainly amusing. Of course bearing trees 
have plenty of blossom buds but where is 
the sense in setting these? Nearly every- 
body knows that a double bud contains 
one wood bud sure and while the blossom 
bud will fall off in the spring the wood 
bud wil grow if properly set. 

I think if I were running a large com- 
mercial, nursery [ would be compelled to 
adopt the same methods as other nursery- 
men in order to compete in price, and the 
‘price is what usually sells tne trees to an 
average fruit grower, but in my own-case 
I never purchase trees. When I wish to 
plant anworchard I grow my own trees 
exactly as I have said, from my own, bear- 
ing trees, and when I do so I usually have 
a-few thousand surplus which are eagerly 
bought by my neighbors and it so happens | 








made a great financial | 


trees from my 


that every orchard in this locality that has. 


, If you ‘wish~to-see: as fine.a block of 
trees (some 50,000) as“youever saw I cau 
show them to you now, every bud from a 


bearing ‘tree. I am nearly ready to bud’ 


4vv,000 and. shall use all the bearing tree 
scions I can cut; balance from nursery.— 
Yours respectfully,: R. Morrill. ‘ 





- The Banana Apple. 


_ Mr. Chas. A. Green: I have your letter 
of September 24th and have also ‘received, 
the sample of Banana apple. We have 
sampled it carefully, and. have to. report, 
that we consider it of fine quality. To our 
taste there is a distinct flavor of the Ba- 
nana, and certainly the sample is very at- 
tractive in every way.—Editor Rural New 
Yorker. da i 





Humorous. 


Husband: “I wonder what we shall 
wear in heaven.” Wife: “Well, if you 
get there, John, Fimagine most of us will 
wear surprised looks.””—Smart Set. 

Editor:, “‘Here’s a line in your poem 
about the ‘flowerets shooting into the air.’ 
Flowers do not shoot. They grow.” Poet: 
“But, sir, they have pistils.”—Melbourne 
Leader. 

“You haven't explained how you came 
to have Mr. Smith’s chickens in your pos- 
session,” said the judge. “I’m‘trying to 
think, yer Honor,’ replied the accused; 
“give me time.” ‘Very well,” replied the 
judge, blandly, “six months.”—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Clarence: ‘Did my proposal surprise 
you, Clarissa?’ Clarissa: “Indeed it did, 
Clarence; honestly, I didn’t expect to get 
it without hinting for it.’ 

Contractor: “You won’t sell me a car- 
load of bricks on credit?’ Dealer: “No. 
Me an’ my bricks are very much alike. 
We’re hard pressed for cash.” 

Papa (severely): “Did you ask Mamma 
if you could have that apple?” Five-Year- 
Old: “Yes, Papa.” Papa: “Be careful 
now. I'll ask mamma, and if she says 
you didn’t ask her I’ll whip you for tell- 
ing a story. Did you ask mamma?” Five- 
Year-Old: “Papa, I asked her. (A pause.) 
She said I couldn’t have it.’”’—Tit-Bits. 

Solicitous.—Mother: ‘Where have you 
been, Johnny?” Johnny: “Down by th’ 
ole mill watchin’ a man paint a picture.” 
Mother: ‘Didn’t you bother him, Johnny?’ 
Johnny: “Naw. He seemed to be real in- 
terested in me.” Mother: “What did he 
say?” Johnny: “He asked me if I didn’t 
think ’twas most dinner time and you’d 
miss me.’’—Harlem Life. 

“Biddy,” Pat began timidly, “did yeer 
iver think av marryin’?” 

“Sure, now, th’ subject has niver intered 
me thoughts,” demurely replied Biddy. 

“It’s sorry Oi am,” said Pat, turning 
away. 

“Wan minute, Pat!’ called Biddy, softly. 
“Ye've set me_ a-thinkin’.”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 

“Ethel,” he said, in that soft, cooing 
tone which sounds so foolish to the dis- 
interested bystander, “I think that there 
is no treasure to equal a true woman’s 
affection.” 

“And I,” she answered,, “believe that no 
riches can compare to the love of an hon- 
est man.” | 

With all his sentiment he was a man 
of business, and without hesitation he re- 
joined: : 

“Miss Smithers, does it not occur to you 
that we have enough capital at our dis- 
posal to organize a trust?’—Washington 
Star. 

“Now,” said the doctor, “if you wish to 
escape a return of the grip, you must 
take every precaution to avoid getting 
your feet wet.” 

“All right, doctor,” said the grateful pa- 
tient. “Shall I wear rubber shoes when I 
take a bath?’—Baltimore American. 

“That great Italian tenor told me he had 
a mattress stuffed full. of the laurel 
wreaths that have been given him.” 

“A mattress full? Then he ought to re- 
tire on them.’”’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Phrenologist—Your bump of destructive- 
ness is very large. Are you a soldier or a 
pugilist? 

Subject—Neither. I’m a furniture mover, 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“This gold-mining business is being over- 
dene,” said the small speculator, with the 
air of one who knows it all. 

“That's. so,” replied Sharpe. ‘“There’s 
one mine that is sure to go to the wall.” 

‘“What’s that?’ 

“‘Kalsomine.”—Indianapolis Press, 

“She caught a thief in the house and 
chased him four blocks,” said the admir- 
ing friend. 

“Isn’t it strange,” replied the sarcastic 
rival, “how some girls are always after 
the men?’—Chicago Post. 

Parke--Wiggson married a 
didn’t he? 

Lane—Yes. 

Parke—I wonder how he likes her for- 
mer husband ?—Puck. 

“It takes all kinds of people to make a 
world,” said Willie Wishington. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Cayenne. “Life 
is full of paradoxes, For instance, I have 
often wondered why it is that the freshest 
young men invariably make the stalest re- 
marks.’’—Washington Star. 


widow, 





Matthew Crawford says, have the land 
rich for strawberries. Plow the land in 
the fall and then work only a few inches 
of the surface in the spring; or plow in 
the spring and make the ground solid by 
rolling or the tramping of horses. One 
secret of success is to have “solid bottom,” 
no large cayities nor very loose soil. Set 
plants as early in the spring as possible. 
Set with the crowns level with the sur- 
face of the ground, and press the earth 
firmly about the roots. 





Farm Wagon only $21.95. 


Jn order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing 
Company, Quincy, Iil., have placed upon the 
market a Termer'’s Handy Wagon, that is only 
25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 80 inch wheels 
with 4-inch tire. and sold for only $21.95. 


UN 

This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifie more 
than a set of pew wheels and fully guaranteed 
for one bey Catalogue giving a full descrip- 
tion will be mailed upon application by the 
Empire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill.. who 
also will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any axle. 
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. More Advice About Moving. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

-I am living on a small farm which does 
not yield a sufficient profit. I,am offered 
a farm of forty acres, situated near a large 
factory where a great many people are em- 
ployed. This forty-acre farm will cost me 
about $4,000, and I will- have to run in 
debt for a largé portion of this sum if I 
buy it. My location is in northern Mich- 
igan, where the winters are severe. If I 
buy the forty acres,:my idea would be to 
set it out partially..to small fruits, ete. 
Will you kindly advise me as to your 
opinion in regard to the advisability of 
moving on: to the small farm which is so 
favorably located.—A Subscriber. 

Reply: Thanks for the $1.00 received 
for five years’ subscription. It is difficult 
for me to advise you in regard to the 
change you contemplate. On general prin- 
ciples, I caution my friends against 
changes, and yet it is possible this is the 
best thing for you to do. If the locality 
was favorable for growing’ straw- 
berries, raspberries, blackberries, cur- 
rants and other fruits, your chances for 
thriving on the new place would be better, 
but as I understand, late spring frosts 
would ‘interfere with strawberries and 
other fruits. If you. could grow fruits 
there would be a good chance to make 
money in supplying such a manufactyring 
town with fruit direct from your fields. 
There would also be a demand for garden 
vegetables, but they would not sell so read- 
ily as small fruits. It is possible and 
probable that there might be a demand in 
this: place for building lots, if it is so near 
a factory. Some of the workers might 
want to buy an acre \or less at a price 
that would give you a profit, but I cannot 
advise you about this as I do not know 
what are the circumstances. No one can 
tell exactly how many berries to plant, 
but to start with the first year, I should 
plant an acre of strawkcrries, one of black- 
berries (raspberries) one-half acre of black- 
berries and a few red raspberries if they 
thrive in your locality. You see I do not 
know whether any of these fruits I have 
spoken of will succeed where you say the 
weather is so cold. If you are in doubt 
about their succeeding I would advise you 
to plant only about half as many as I have 
mentioned above in order to test the lo- 
eality; then you can increase in future 
years as you learn what the demand is. I 
enclose a clipping which will tell you far 
more about what kinds should be planted. 
There is always a risk in going into debt 
to the extent you anticipate. You will 
also have to expend some money for your 
plants, in preparing, planting and culti- 
vating them. So you see you will have to 
look the matter over very carefully. for 
yourself and decide whether it is best to 
make the change, remembering that all 
changes are more or less risky. As to 
what you should plant, you could learn by 
inquiring of others who have had expe- 
rience with varieties in that locality.— 
Editor Green’s Fruit’ Grower. 





Outlook for Grape Prices. 


There will be a good crop of peaches, 
but the apple crop concededly a failure 
from the early ._part of the season in the 
East, has been greatly injured by the July 
drouth in the West. That “apples. will 
be apples,” another year is. evidenced by 
the demand from a Chicago house for flat 
prices on canned apples, of a local can- 
ning factory. 

Not only apples but berries and small 
fruits have had a hard knock from the 
dry weather. Reports of bugs we don’t 
count as of so much significance. 

The bugs are always with us—the man 
who will sit still and let bugs eat him up 
isn’t worth spending much. powder over— 
but three weeks of a cloudless sky, and 
the mercury ninety degrees or above is a 
thing to be reckoned with. It hurts évery- 
time. 

These indications point to a demand for 
Chautauqua grapes. It is timely to cau- 
tion growers against roorback rumors 
whose object is to frighten into early and 
low priced sales. 

Waste and second quality grapes will 
be wanted for the wineries, fermented 
and unfermented. This leaves a clearer 
fluid for good No. 1 table. grapes. The 
Northern Ohio grape crop which in the 
early nineties was over 2,000 cars, last 
year was less- than 600. The dry rot, 
black rot or white rot, by whatever name 
you call it, has hit hard in this section 
and the end is not yet.—Grape Belt. 





Feeding the Frisky Calf. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

“The weaned calf is full of the infinite 
and eternal energy. It desires its suste- 
nance mightily, but it desires it in the way 
nature has taught it to obtain sustenance. 
The sight of the pail seems to fill the calf’s 
mind with forebodings. The calf desires 
to look up when it drinks. The farmer’s 
son desires it to look downward into the 
pail. ‘Fhe farmer’s child: must hold the pail 
between-his feet with his hands, using his 
two other hands to firmly hold the cow’s 
child to the milk. 

“When the calf humps its back and tries 
to jump, it is necessary to hold it down 
with two more hands. .When it breathes 
hard into the pail and blows the milk all 
out, you must twist its tail with two more 
hands. Just before a calf bunts it wiggles 
its tail. At the premonitory wiggle the 
tail must be held also, meantime keeping 
the calf’s head directed ‘into the pail. 

“Don’t get excited. Stand perfectly still, 
inspiring the calf to confidence ‘by: your 
coolness and sang froid. There is nothing 
equal to sang froid in the initial lesson, 
and without this attribute the pedagogue 
is sadly hampered. 

“There are other requirements, the chief 
one being that. the teacher must know more 
to begin with than the calf. By following 
these directions closely a calf can be in- 
duced to fill itself with invigorating life- 
prolonging milk in a very few lessons so 
that it will run its nose clear to the bot- 
tom of the pail at the first bunt. When 
you feed a calf it is better to be alone. 
Hspecially is it necessary not to allow the 
women of the homestead to be present. 
The proceeding sometimes looks. like 
cruelty, and they have other methods of 
calf feeding that seem more feasible to 
them, and they do not hesitate to express 
them at critical moments, thus. shaking 
your confidence in yourself and fMmeident- 
ally shaking the calf’s already small con- 
fidence in you. 

“Tt is an art—that of calf feeding—that 
has not been sufficiently treated in the bul- 
letins of the Agricultural Department.” 

The above is taken from the Youth’s 
Companion. With these “directions” as a 
text I will now lay down the true doc- 
trine proved upon many a. generation of 
calves. First, back the calf into a corner 
and place yourself astride its neck so it 
can go neither forward nor backward. Set 





| the pail down. before the calf and put three 


fingers into its mouth, letting it hold its 
head as high-as it. likes, which will be as 
high as it ean reach. Now aip up a little 
milk with your free hand and pour it into 
the. calf’s .mouth,, letting it run down 
among your fingers. As soon as it tastes 
the milk it will begin to suck with appall- 
ing vigor, and. you may. proceed to your 
next move. Close your hand gently, bring- 
ing the ball of your thumb to rest on the 





calf’s nose. Raise the pail with your free 
hand as high as its shoulder and get its 
slowly and gently lower 


wr go oD ey. 


4 
the pail with the head in it toward the 
»ground. If the calf is sucking as hard as 
it ought it will not closely observe what 
| you are doing and when it will take milk 
| from a pail standing on the earth the worst 
jis over. Now begin to get your fingers 
away from it else it will fall straightway 
into.the error of supposing that the fingers 
produce the milk and will knock the pail 
end ways to pursue them. Slowly and 
carefully withdraw them a quarter inch 
at once getting them out and leaving the 
calf drinking without them if possible. But 
do not take your hand out of the pail. If 
you do the calf’s head is sure to follow. 
Then, too, you ought to have your fingers 
ready.to put into its mouth instantly if it 
stops drinking. Try not to allow the calf 
any time for reflection. If he stops to 
think even for a moment he is sure to con- 
clude you don’t know much about calf 
feeding and he will try to enforce a pro- 
gramme of his own. Some calves will 
drink from the ground without fingers at 
the first lesson, but you are likely to have 
to repeat your teaching from the first for 
a day or two.—E. 8. Gilbert, Canaseraga, 





Work touches the key of endless activ- 
ity, opens the infinite, and stands awe- 
gtruck before the immensity of what there 
is to do.—Phillips Brooks. 





“What’s the matter with your eye?” 
“Oh, nothin’; only my wife said this morn- 
ing I’d better get up and make a fire; I 
told her to make it herself—that’s all.” 





The strawberry crop of this country rep- 
resents a value of about $80,000,000 a 
year. Not one man in twenty raises this 
berry, when nearly all might if they would. 





The total of money of all kinds in circu- 
lation in this country at this time is given 
out as $2,184,576,890, against $1,539,- 
169,634 five years ago. The per capita 
circulation has increased in the five years 
from $21.48 to $28.18, or about thirty-two 
per cent. 


Fully 2,000,000 baskets of peaches will 
be gathered in peninsula Maryland and 
Delaware this season, it is estimated. How 
many possible stomach aches will result 
from the consumption of this fruit no man, 
even though a skilled physician, ventures 
to estimate.—Boston Globe. 








In France the interest charge on the 
public debt is $200,000,000 a year, a per 
capita of over $5. In the United States 
the interest charge is less than $30,000,000 
a year, a per capita of 39 cents. Uncle 
Sam heads the list of great nations in 
financial conditions and prospects.—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 





A farmer’s wife, \riting to The Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, says that it has been 
her good fortune to take summer boarders 
for the last seventeen years, and she sums 
up her experiences thus: “I have had 
boarders of all ages, from the baby with 
its nurse to the agea grandmother, put my 
favorites are maiden ladies and _ school 
teachers. They are ’most always con- 
tented.” 





Wife: “Dear Wilhelm, you are conceal- 
ing something from me! For days you 
have been crawling around as if you had 
a bad conscience. I demand the truth!’ 

Professor: ‘‘Well, my dear, the truth is 
that I simply can’t walk in the shoes that 
I bought last week. I cannot take long 
steps. Can’t understand it at all.” 

Wife: “Why, Wilhelm! Goodness me! 
Don’t you see that the shoes are still tied 
together?” 





There is a deep pathos in the picture 
by W. L. Taylor, called “The Passing of 
the Farm,” which appears in the June 
issue of The Ladies’ Home Journal. The 
bowed, and sad-faced figure of the lonely 
widow, standing with one hand on the 
open door of the waiting coach while she 
takes a long, last look at her old home, 
makes a strong appeal to the feelings. The 
sad November sky, the distant, misty hills, 
the closed house, the deserted barns, and 
above all, the dejected figure, bring a lump 
into one’s throat. 





Character and personal force are the 
only investments that are worth anything. 
—Whitmar. 

Decision and character will often give 
to an inferior mind command over:a su- 
perior.—W. Wirt. 

The man who loves home best, and loves 
it most unselfishly, loves his country best. 
—J. G. Holland. 

The most sublime song one can hear on 
earth is the stammering of the human 
soul on the lips of childhood.—Victor 
Hugo. 





“Over these positive results, secured by 
the education of an increasing number of 
girls, we may well exult. Humanity is 
made finer, nobler, more divine. Without 
the loss of those graces which are de- 
nominated feminine, there have been 
added a force and wisdom which are sure 
to make largely for human _ betterment. 
The home becomes more homelike, society 
more worthy, and the administration of 
affairs more efficient. One cannot but sor- 
row that a no larger share of our sons 
are being \educated, and the endeavor 
should be made to increase the proportion. 
But one can only rejoice over the tens of 
thousands of girls who are coming to and 
from the high schools and the colleges.” 





Have You Hay-Fever or Asthma? 


Medical Science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma and Hay-fever in the 
wonderful Kola Plant, a new botanical dis- 
eovery found on the Congo River, West 
Africa. Its cures are really marvelous. 
Hon. L. G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, testi- 
fies that for three years he had to sleep 
propped up in a chair in Hay-fever season, 
being unable to lie down night or day. 
The Kola Plant cured him at once. Rey. 
J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, W: Va., 
writes that it cured him of Asthma of fifty 
years’ standing. To make the matter sure, 
these and hundreds of other cures are 
sworn to before a notary public. So great 
is their faith in its wonderful curative 
powers, the B. Kola Importing Uo., of 1164 
Broadway, New York, to make it known, 
are sending out large cases of the Kola 
Compound free to all sufferers from Hay- 
fever or Asthma. All they ask in return is 
that when cured yourself you will tell your 
neighbors about it. Send your name and 
address on a postal card, and they will 
send you a large case by mail free. It 
costs you nothing, and you should surely 
try it. 





Three Monthly Publications for 
‘/ §0 cents—All Valuable. 


Notice this offer: Farm Journal, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., American Poultry Advocate, 
Syracuse, N. Y.,- and. Green’s Fruit 
Grower, all three publications, will be 
sent, postpaid, one year for 5Uc. if this of- 
fer is accepted soon. Farm Journal and 
Fruit Grower are so well known to our 
readers it will not be necessary to describe 
their good points. American Poultry Ad- 
vocate is full of practical, up-to-date sug 
gestions. It makes a feature of. corre- 
spondence from practical poultrymen. It. 
is just the paper for poultry fanciers, who 
-will be pleased and profited by reading it. 
Let us have your subscription at once for 
these three valuable journals for 50c, Sim- 
ply. clip out this offer. and 
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We went down on the rocks to get 
closer view of the- animals, and th, 
came in actual touch with the puppy seal 
says the Washington Sun. Those of thee 
that were not playing were cuddled y 
asleep in the nooks and crannies of MW 
rocks, piled indiscriminately on top of al 
other. ‘They slept so soundly that 7 
could stroke their fur. Usually they it 
not awake until we would pick one up by 
its tail, or what passes for a tail, - 
then it would wake with a bark and 
great spitting and spluttering, somewhg+ 
asa cat might. It would try to bite, too, anj 
wnen it was let loose would go wabblin 
over the rocks with its companions, hound 
ing around like rubber and apparently 
reckless of bumps and bruises. <A young 
seal is about eighteen inches or two feet 
long, not much bigger than a puppy, an 
quite black. These youngsters cannot 


nd 
i 


that their mothers have to push them into 
the sea to take their first lesson. The olde 
seals are, as a rule, gentle, and they may 
be approached within a few hundred fee 
without disturbing them. Occasionally an 
old fellow is ugly, and I saw a very largy 
one, provoked by one of the cutter officer 
gave chase to him, and with such evident 
purpose of fight that the officer ignomis. 
iously turned his back and ran as best }y 
could over the rocks, the seal ’unbering 
awkwardly after him and giving him 4 
close race. ; 

A cow seal is as vain as a woman ani 
she never tires of preening herself. Thy 
sight of one of them floating serenely q 
the waves, fanning herself with her fip 
pers, is as funny as it is womanly. Th 
day before our arrival the puppy seals had 
been counted, and in this rookery thor 
were 6,000 of them, which would gir 
about 15,000 in all, bulls, cows and bach 
elors, or killable seals. The last killing day 
of the season is August 10th. 

On each plot of space selected, say 1 
rod or more square, the bull seal maip. 
tains himself by his valor alone and hy 
“holds the fort” in a constant successioy 
of battles in which both contestants am 
not infrequently slain. About the 1st of 
June the cow seals appear and then th 
battle of the bulls rages more fiercely than 
ever, until the households are all made up, 
~The bull seals do not again return to 
the. water after they have come out o 
the rocks until the families begin to break 
up in the autumn, and they neither ea 
nor drink during that time. They com 
out as fat as they can roll, weighing some 
times as high as 400 pounds, and when 
they return to the sea they are so thin and 
weak that they can scarcely get about. 

In pleasing contrast with the disagree 
able displays of temper and jealousy on 
the part of the male members of the vi- 


disposition of the mild-eyed, sweet-faced 
females. They never complain or quarrel 
or fight, and even when they are severely 
injured in the battles over them, they sub- 
mit to it all in a perfect spirit of gentle 
ness and resignation. The real family life 
of these interesting animals begins with 
the appearance of the puppy seals. Thou: 
sands of little fellows chase over the rocks 
and play, quite neglected by their parents 
as soon as they get beyond the limit of 
their homes. A mother seal shows no af: 
fection for her baby if. it gets beyond the 
home limits and it may be killed before 
her eyes without a protest from her, but 
either father or mother will fight for it to 
the death within the limits of its birth 
place. 

At the same time a mother seal will se 
lect her own puppy from among 10,000 
when she comes in from the sea at nurs 
ing time, and she will not permit a strang3 
puppy near her.- She recognizes her own 
by its voice, and if she calls and gets 10 
answer, she will lie down to sleep for 
awhile and wake to call again. When she 
hears its .voice among the throng she 
pushes her way through the throng until 
she reaches it, and then gives it the care 
it needs. She will sometimes be away for 
two or more days feeding out at sea, but 
the puppy doesn’t seem to miss its mother 
for any ordinary length of time. Neither 
is it so particular as she is, and it wil 
lunch with any mother seal that will in- 
vite it, only as before stated, the mother 
wants her own. A puppy seal does not 
like the water at first, and though the 
mother teaches it to swim in several 
weeks, it is nearly half grown before it 
becomes an expert. As soon as they have 
mastered the art, however, seals are the 
most graceful of swimmers, and they cal 
have more fun dashing through the surf 
and riding.the waves than a dozen small 
boys. I saw numbers of them far out of 
sight of land in Bering Sea, quite as much 
at home as a fish would be. 

The bachelor seal is really a pathetic 
individual. He has no home to go to, 0° 
has he any social recognition in seal 8” 
ciety, and he is compelled to live away 
back in the suburbs of the rookery. 

narrow street is left open for him to set 
down to the sea through the rookery, and 
he is not disturbed as long as he keeps 
in that narrow path, but woe to him if 
he gets off it. .The old seals thump him 
and beat him and drive him forth in utter 
disgrace. In addition to his hard domesti¢ 
lot he is “killable,”. and at any moment 
after the 1st of July and until the 10t 
of August he may be driven to the slaugh 
tering grounds and be knocked in the head. 
Single blessedness is no snap in seal life 





Fall Planting Begins October 1st. 


Trees Given Away Now.—One year’s 
time can often be saved by planting tree% 
vines, ete., in October and November. Wé 
can give you better bargains in trees 20¥ 
than we can next spring. We have mor 
time to give your orders attention 12 the 
fall than in the spring. We offer er 
Thanksgiving Prune tree free with ea¢ 
$7.00 order. This prune keeps for weeks 
quality. We offer one tree of the er 
Peach, Niagara, free with every $4. ; 
order, which is the largest and best pea¢ 
of its season, ripening before Elberta. 
Send for our new fall catalogue and leas 
about fall planting. Send us list of tee 


+1) ecial low 
you want and ‘we will attach oe writé 


at once for our fall catalogue. 0'™ 


above gift trees when ordering. 
; -GREEN’S NURSERY co., 
; Rochester, N. +- 
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Grevn’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


OMPT, Reliable, Responsible, 
ston a -Merchan ts. Batterson & Co. 
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